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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE EVER KNOWN 


In the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT of the HUMAN HAIR, is 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


proved beyond question by its results for MORE than HALF A CENTURY past, and 
when other specifics have failed. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and GLOSSY, 

In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachoes 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Roya.ty, the Nosruity, and 
the ArisTocracy throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, 
and the high esteem in which it is universally held, with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— Price 38s. 6d. and7s,; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words “ RowLanps’ Macassar 
O11,” &c., in white letters, and their signature, “ A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in red ink, 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘‘ Row.Lanvs’ Oponto” are on the Label, and “ A. RowLanD 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
PRICHARD'S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 





prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘“‘ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. i 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all Vendors, in 
Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 





Old Doctor Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla. 


HE Sarsaparilla Pills and All-healing Ointment. The world-wide celebrity 

of these medicines, and their superiority over all other preparations of Sarsaparilla, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of thousands who are deriving the greatest benefit from their use. In 
all irregularities of the system—facial eruptions, cutaneous disorders, and all complaints aris 
ing from a vitiated condition of the blood—these medicines afford an immediate relief, and re 
store health to the constitution. Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 248, Strand, London, 
J. J. Haipay and Co,, sole proprietors. —To be had of all dealers in genuine patent medicines 
in town and country. 





CAUTION.—Beware of spurious imitations. 
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PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 
This day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


JNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity. By the Rev. J. J. 
BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


IT. 


BLUNT’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 8vo., 9s. 6d. 


IIT. 
BLUNT’S LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. §8vo. lds. ; 
Ev. 
BLUNTS PARISH PRIEST; His Acqurrements, Parvcipat OBLieations, 
AND Duties. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
¥. 
BLUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a Country Congregation. 


2 vols., post 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 
VI 


BLUNT’S PRINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE MOSAIC WRITINGS, stated and applied; together with an Incidental Argu- 
ment for the Truth of the Resurrection of our Lord. Post 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 


} EMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From Original Family Docu- 
ments. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 

Among the interesting subjects elucidated in this work will be found:—The Trial of 
Queen Caroline; ‘The King’s Visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover; Female Influence 
at Court; The Death of Lord Castlereagh; Junction of the Grenville Party with the 
Government; The Political Career of George Canning; O’Connell and the Catholic 
Claims; The Marquis Wellesley in Ireland; The Duke of Wellington’s Administration ; 
George the Fourth as a Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 


J ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1859, under the Especial 

Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected throughout 
by the Nobility. Twenty-eighth Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo., with the arms beautifully en- 
graved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


HE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By ELLIOT WARBURTON. Fif- 

teenth Edition, with fourteen Illustrations. Forming the Third Volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works, each comprised 
in a single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. Vol. I. contains 
Sam Slick’s “‘ Nature and Human Nature,” illustrated by Leech. Vol. IL. contains “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


_ Horst and Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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Recently published, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., price 10s. cloth. 
reno ETTE: aSxercn. By the Author of ‘‘ The Curate of Holy Cross.” 


“The writing is far above mediocrity, and in some passages is nervous. powerful, and impressive ; 
the descriptive parts are distinguished by mueh care and fidelity to nature.”—Literary Gazette. 

“* To all readers this novel will present the charm of an earnest and pathetic discussion of life’s trials, 
conveyed in the proper spirit to endure them ; .... the chief attraction being in the description of cha- 
racters, some of which are beautifully drawn. The style of writing, also, is peculiarly simple and grace- 
ful.”—John Bull. 


*‘ Much praise is due to fhe author for the carefulness.with which this tale is written. There is an air 
of reality about it. It is as if he were telling a sad chapter of his own experienee.”—Daily News. 


“‘ The tale is a most interesting one, and commends itself not less for its morale than for the easy and 
unaffected style in which the incidents are narrated.’’— Morning Chronicle. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Lately published, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 
ONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE, an Essay: 


being the substanee of Ten Lectures originally delivered in the Chureh of St. Thomas, 
Stamfcrd-hill. By the Rev. LEWIS P. MERCIER, M.A., University College, Oxford ; 
Head Master of St. John’s Foundation School, and Assistant Reader at the Foundling 
Hospital. 


London: Joun Henry and James Parker, 377, Strand. 





Just published, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 
ERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By the Author of 


«Sermons on the Prayer-book,” and “ On the Sufferings and Resurrection of our Lord.” 


Oxford and London: Jonny Henry and James PARKER. 





Just published, Feap. 8vo., price 2s. 


ERMONS ON THE DAILY SERVICES; Intended to Illustrate the 
Meaning and the Devotional Use of their several Parts. By the Rev. EDGAR N. 
DUMBLETON, B.A., Curate of Chislehurst. 


Oxford and London; Joun Henry and James Parker. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


N EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James PARKER. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Just published, 


Phe Fifty-eighth Edition, in imperial 8vo., printed with red lines and Eight Iluminated 
Borders in fac-simile from Medieval Manuseripts, in gold and colours, antique cloth, 
bevelled, with gilt edges, price £1 5s. cloth; morocco, £1 IIs. 6d.; best moroceo, £2 2s, 


Fifty-seventh Edition, 8vo., large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 21s.; antique 
calf, 18s, 


Fifty-fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 
l§s. ; antique calf, 12s. 


Fifty-fifth Edition, 32mo., cloth, 3s, 6d. ; morocco plain, 5s.; morocco by Hayday, 7s. 
Fifty-sixth Edition, (cheap,) cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s, 


Oxford and Londen: Joun Henry and JAMES PARKER, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols, royal 8vo., containing 2,014 pp., with numerous Tllustrations, handsomely 
bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 


} EMOTIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 
Librarian of the Manchester Free Library, 

This important work has been in preparation during upwards of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the high expectations raised through the 
detailed prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series of ques- 
tions relative to the orgauization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar amy mayne y + ; 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been spared by 
the Publishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Illustrations:—Eight Copper Plates, illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodeuts of Interiors and Exteriors of celebrated Libraries ; 
Eight Lithographed Plates, containing Fac-similes of the Types employed by Early Printers ; 
Seven Chromo-Lithographic Plates, exhibiting Specimens of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augus- 
tine’s Monastery at Canterbury, and several Plans of Ancient Librarees. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


COME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 
FROM RICHARD II. to HENRY VIII. With Notices of Foreign Examples, and 
numerous I]lustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. Vol. III. By the 
Editor of “The Glossary of Architecture.” 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising 
the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


} ONUMENTAL BRASSES.—A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES ; with Numerous Dlustrations, and a List of those re- 
maining in the British Isles. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the Asylum, Gloucester. 
(With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) Medium 8vo. Price to Sub- 
seribers, Twelve Shillings. 


E HONECORT. —THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONE- 
~ CORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. Exact Facsimiles of the ori- 
ginal Drawings, with Descriptions by the late M. LASSUS of Paris, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., &., Jacksonian Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 4to., 72 plates. 
ANTONIO DE DOMINIS.—THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS 

_ CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, 
which included the Kingdoms of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, 


Master of the Savoy, and Rector of West Ilsley in the Church of England, in the reign of 
James I. By HENRY NEWLAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo. 


ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the late Rev. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo. 


A COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
’ HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev, Srz Gzor@g Prevost, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 


(jUR ENGLISH HOME: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. Crown 8vo. 


SOME YEARS AFTER: A Tale. Feap. 8vo. 


Oxford and London: Jonny Henry and Jamges PARKER. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; 


OR, 
CACILIUS VIRIATHUS. 


Being No. I. of 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 


~ 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 


ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. * ° * . bd 
* ad bd ° ° The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 7 


The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 


Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


It is intended to issue a voluine on the first of each month, at the uniform price of 


One Shilling. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
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The Literary Church: 
G©he Aiterary Churchman 
i) on ad U o) 
Appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR FEB. 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 

Cuurcu BroTHeRHoops. 

Tue Parsees—Their History, Manners, 
Customs, and Religion. 

NeANDER’s Cuurcnu Htstory. 

Tue Jesuits.—Histoire des Jésuites, com- 
posée sur Documents Authentiques en 
partie inedits. Par L’Asne GuetTee. 

Tne CurtstraN ApvocatTe’s WorK FOR 
1858. — Hardwick’s Christ and other 


Bisnorp Patrick.—The Works of Symon 
Patrick, D.D., sometime Bishop of Ely, 
including his Autobiography. 

CoMMENTARY ON Deut. xxxit.— Der 
Segen Moses (Deuteronomium ec. xxxiii.) 
Erklart. 

Summary or Reticrous PuBLicaTIoNns. 

Foreicn Literature. 

InpEx, CorRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Masters. 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The MARCH Number contains — Quinquagesima Sunday: How to keep Lent. — 
Ash-Wednesday, or The First Day of Lent.—The Footprints in the Wilderness, (with an 
Jilustration.) —Bidpai the Philosopher, (with Illustrations.)—A Prince’s True Friend.— 
A Christian Soldier’s Death.—Tue Epiror’s Box, 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. ParKer. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
UNDER THE STATUTE 
“ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d., 
{IRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DELEGACY, rendered to CON- 
VOCATION December 31, 1858. 
Also, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 10d., 
EXAMINATION PAPERS and DIVISION LISTS, &c., for the Exami- 
nation held in June, 1858. 
The Regulations for the year 1859 may be had gratis on application. 
Oxford: printed for the Delegacy, at the University Press; and sold by J. H. and 
J. Parxer, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 





Recently published, Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


HE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during the Great 


Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M.A. 


“Mr. Hevgate has managed these disenssions with much skill, and the chapters in which they occur 
will certainly not, as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull ... Within those three years the star 
of the King rose high, and set again for ever. Mr. Hevgate has filled his canvas with figures full of life 
and individual character, and has sketched them with discriminating sympa'hy. ... We may congratulate 
Mr. Heygate upon having repaired the neglect of his ‘ constitutional’ privileges as an undergraduate. 
There is abundant evidence that he has not only collected the historical materials of his narrative with 
conscientious perseverance, but has surveyed the actual scenes of contest with a learned eye. The result 
is a vivid and truthful picture, in which we lose sight of the !abour in our admiration of the art. ... 
There is nothing in the spirit or the conduct of the story which is not worthy of cordial acceptance ; and 
it has passages which no vulgar pen could have written, and which few will read unmoved.” —Saturday 
Review, Sept. 4, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








Recentiy published, Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, eloth, 15s. 


Recommended by the Examiners in the School of Modern 
History at Oxford. 


ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 
AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other 
Public Records. 


Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the deposition of Richard If. Cloth, 5s. 
Vol. 11. From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles I. Cloth, 5s. 
Vol, LIT. From the Commonwealth to the Death of Queen Anne. Cloth, 5s. 


Each Volume is sold separately. 


“ The book strikes us as being most useful as a Handbook for teachers. It is just the sort of 
help for a tutor to have lying by him as a guide to his lecture. The main facts he will find 
marshalled in strict chronological order, and he will be assisted by references to the statute- 
book and the old chronicles. The ‘AnNnats’ will, in short, supply the dry bones of an historical 
lecture, which each teacher must clothe for himself with life and spirit. But the work will also 
be highly aseful to students, especially for the purpose of refreshing the memory and getting 
details into order, after the perusal of more regular narratives. We trust to see it extensively 
employed in the Universities. At Oxford it may be especially serviceable. A reliable guide to 
the original authorities, and one which gives its proper prominence to the early history, may, 
if it falls into the hands of either students or teachers, do something to dispel the illusion that 
English history can be profitubly studied by beginning at the momentary overthrow of English 
nationality, and that, after all the labours of Turner, Lingard, Palgrave, Kemble, Lappenberg, 
and Pauli, David Hume still remains the one correct, orthodox, and unapproachable text-book 
for its study.”—Saturday Review. 


Tue Eruics or Artstotte. With Notes by the Rev. W. E. Jexr, 
B.D., Author of ‘A Greek Grammar,” &c. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


The Text separately, 5s. The Notes separately, 7s. 6d. 


Just published, 16mo., cloth, 2s. 


Cicrro’s Tuscutan Disrvrations. M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscu- 
lanarum Disputationum. Libri quinque. (Oxford Pocket Classics.) 

Xenopuontis Dz Cyri Exrepirione Lisrt Seprem. 28. (Oxford 
Pocket Classics.) 

Nearly ready, Fourth Edition, cloth, 12s. 

Mavvie’s Latry Grammar. A Latin Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By Professor Mapvic, with additions by the Author. Translated by 
the Rev. G. F. Woops, M.A. 8vo., uniform with Jer’s “ Greek Grammar.” 


Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the very best Latin Grammar yet published in 
England. This new Edition costains an Index to the Authors quoted. 


A Manvat or Greek anp Latin Prose Composition, specially 
designed to illustrate the differences of Idiom between those Languages and the 
English, By E. R. Homenreys, LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar- 
School. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


E, A, FREEMAN, ES@., 
THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. Six 


Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By Epwaro 
A. Frieman, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo., 
price 5s. 
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Now ready, in Two thick Vols. 8vo., cloth, £1 8s. 


GLOSSARY ; or, COLLECTION of WORDS, PHRASES, CUSTOMS, 

PROVERBS, &c. Illustrating the Works of English Authors, particularly SHAK- 
SPEARE and his Contemporaries. By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
A New Edition, with considerable Additions both of Words and Examples. By JAMES 
O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S., and THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Ke. 


The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we possess 
for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language and the customs and manners of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is quite indispensable for the readers of the 
literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words and examples are distinguished 
from those in the original text by a ¢ prefixed to each. The work contains between five 
and six thousand additional examplvs, the result of original research, not merely supple- 
mentary to Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. With these advantages it is 
hoped that the new edition of Nares’s Glossary now offered to the public will be found 
worthy of its patronage. 

London: Joun Russett Smita, 36, Soho-square. 





In 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 

AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” ‘ The 
Nonjurors,” &c. 

“Mr. Lathbury’s method of dealing with the Prayer-book, the Rubrics, and the Canons is not a very 
common one: he aims at ascertaining the minds of the framers, and the interpretation put upon Books 
of Aw hority in the Church from the period of the Reformation down to the accession of George III. In 
earrying out this view, he seems to us to have exereised extreme care, and to have spared no labour in 
the search for materials amongst contemporaneous and rare publications. There is a large amount 
of information in the book, not only upon ecclesiastical, but also upon general history ; and the style is 
at once popular and learned. One point which is strikingly brought out is the invariable agreement be- 
tween Churchmen and Nonconformists respecting the meaning of the Rubrics and Canons : the interpre- 
tation given by the Bishops was never objected to, but they were censured for enforcing regulations, the 
meaning of which was not disputed. There is an entire absence of partiality in the volume, and an evi- 
dent desire to arrive at the truth.””—Cambridge Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAmMEs PARKER. 


Just published, price £1. 


SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE: LES FERRURES DE 
PORTES, par Raymonp Borpeaux; avec Dessins par Henri Gerente et G. Bouet. 
(40 planches et 47 gravures sur bois.) 

Oxford: PARKER. 
Paris: Aus. Ausry, Libraire, Rue.Dauphine 16. 


REV. DR. PUSEY’S WORKS. 


8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
} ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER PROHIBITED 
42 BY HOLY SCRIPTURE, AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE CHURCH FOR 
1,500 YEARS, By E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 











8vo., price 6d. 
A LETTER on the PROPOSED CHANGE in the LAWS PROHIBITING 
MARRIAGE BETWEEN THOSE NEAR OF KIN. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
8vo., price 5s. 
CONFESSION.—The Church of England leaves her Children free to whom 
to open their Griefs, By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 


8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


COLLEGIATE and PROFESSORIAL TEACHING and DISCIPLINE, 
IN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR VAUGHAN’S STRICTURES. By E. B, PUSEY, 


Seventh Edition, 16mo., price 6d. 
A LETTER to the LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. By E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Oxford and London: J, H, and J, Parker; and sold by F, and J, Rivinaton, 
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This day, in 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., 12s., cloth, 
OPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, New Edition for 1859, 
j R. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1859 
(Nineteenth Year), containing all the recent changes. 
London: Wuittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all Booksellers. 





RCHA:OLOGIA SCOTICA; or, Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
£ quaries of Scotland, vol. iv., part 3, with numerous plates and woodcuts, price 16s. ‘To 
Members, 12s. This part, being the concluding portion of the fourth volume, completes the 
Society’s Transactions in large 4to. Volumes or Parts, to complete sets, may still be had. 


Edinburgh : Sold by W. T. M*Cuttocn, 24, George-street. 





COUNTY HISTORIES. 
RIDGE’S HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 2 vols. folio, half 
crimson morocco, with upwards of 400 engravings, many very scarce. £16 16s. 
Another copy, 2 vols. folio plates, half purple morocco. £6 6s. 


AKER’S HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 2 vols. folio, half- 
A” Russia gilt, and gilt edges, plates new. £9 9s. 
Another copy, half crimson morocco, plates. £9 9s. 
Another copy, 5 parts, new plates. £5 5s. 


Several parts, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the above work, to complete sets. 
t ’ ’ ’ 


} ORTON’S NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, folio, 
4!Z fine copy, antique calf, plates. £1 10s. 
Another copy, calf neat, plates. £1 5s. 


Northampton: Ase. and Sons, Booksellers, 





London Library, 12, St. James’s Square. 
— extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its kind in London, 


offers to its members nearly 75,000 Volumes, selected from the literature of all countries, 
and including a large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary Cir- 
culating Libraries. The Reading-room is furnished with the principal Periodicals, Eaglish, 
French, and German, Additions are continually made, both of the standard works of the 
day, and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, ten to residents in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of 
a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, on nomination, £3 a year, or 
£2 a year with entrance fee of Gs.; life membership, £26. Prospectus free. Catalogue, 
9s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. Rosert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 





} R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 

ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication—At home from Ten till Five, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ALMZ MATRES.” 


We have received a letter from Mr. 
Cockburn ‘Thompson, complaining of the 
introduction of his name into our notice 
of the above work in our Magazine for 
January. He further complains of in- 
accuracies in the statements respecting 
him; one of which, that he was dismissed 
from Trinity College, he considers likely 
to be injurious, and wishes us to contra- 
dict ; he states that he was not dismissed, 
but took his name off the books himself. 
The opinions expressed about him were 
simply intended as comments upon the 
book reviewed, which appeared to require 
a somewhat severe treatment. We have 
to express our regret if we have inserted 
anything likely to be injurious to this 
gentleman’s private character. 


MODERN ANTIQUE BASQUE 
POETRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—On the strength of the 
ancient adage, amicus Plato sed magis 
amica veritas, permit me to correct some 
errors into which Mons. Francisque Mi- 
chel has fallen, as I have learnt only four 
days ago, by reading the passage called 
“Basque Popular Poetry” of your Oc- 
tober Magazine. 

I am totally at a loss to imagine on 
what grounds that author, generally wary 
and sagacious, has referred, even dubi- 
ously, to the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, the song called Abarcaren cantua. 
Allow me, then, to state plainly how and 
where that song turned out for the first 
time. Being a great admirer of the 
sports and language of my forefathers, I 
undertook on my return from Ethiopia, 
about eight years ago, to give annual 
prizes for long-ball, a kind of athletic 
game unknown in England, and which in 
the Basque country never fails to draw 
together a large concourse of people. 
I was subsequently aided by the purses 
and advice of four friends, ahd then added 
a prize for the best Basque song. Finally, 
in 1856, H. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bo- 
naparte gave a special prize for Basque 
improvisation. With one exception, these 
prizes have been given in the Basque 

ish of Urrugne, where I reside. Now 
in August last, we received as usual, the 
prize compositions limited to songs under 
fifty lines of verse, and amongst them was 
the identical Abarca’s song, which I still 
preserve in manuscript. I sent these 
papers to two judges chosen by myself, 
and who, at my request, agreed in naming 
the third judge. One of these umpires, a 


Basque scholar of course, is now in Lon- 
don. He affirms the veracity of these 
very recent facts, and in point of time, 
looks on the Abarca’s song as a suckling 
babe two years old, the said ballad having 
been composed by a living author, for an- 
other and previous occasion. This is far 
from its being the Methuselah-like pro- 
duction which your October Magazine re- 
commends to its readers. In the absence 
of my friend Inchauspe, the learned Bay- 
onne canon, I do affirm that he never 
dreamed of giving even a ten-year anti- 
quity to the aforesaid song, which he re- 
ceived first at my request, and to which, 
with his two colleagues, he did not award 
our yearly prize. 

I am sorry that the Altabiscarraco 
cantua mentioned in your same number, 
is acknowledged as a gem of ancient po- 
pular poetry. Truth compels me to deny 
that it is wniversally admitted as such, 
for one of my Basque neighbours has often 
named the person who, about twenty four 
years ago, composed it in French, and the 
other person who translated it into mo- 
dern but indifferent Basque. The latter 
idiom, on purely philological ground, stands 
peerless among the most ancient languages 
in Europe, and I have felt it my duty to 
disclaim unfounded pretensions of which 
it has no need.—I am, &c., 

ANTOINE D’ABBADIE, 
Correspond, del Institut de France. 
London, Jan. 31, 1859. 


EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


THE excavations at Wroxeter (the Ro- 
man Uriconiwm) continue with success, 
and are becoming daily more interesting. 
Some hundred feet of rooms and passages 
have now been laid open, the floors and 
pavements generally perfect, and the walls 
remaining to a certain height. It is very 
fortunate that the whole town seems to 
lie too deep to have been disturbed by the 
ordinary operations of agriculture, and 
that from the nature of the ground, the 
site has never required deep draining. 
We hope to be able in our next to give a 
full account of the result of the excava- 
tions down to that time. 


The “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for February 
contained an obituary notice, copied from the 
“Glasgow Herald,” of Mr. John McLiver, 


who was styled Lord Clyde’s father. This 


we have since ascertained to be incorrect. 


In consequence of the length of our Corre- 
spondence this month, we are compelled to 

efer the publication of several interesting 
Papers and Reviews. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 123.) 


For the ManuracturE of arms and armour, Milan and 
Bordeaux appear to have had the first place. “Le sage 
roy Charles,” we learn from Christine de Pisan, having 
hurled his defiance at the crown of England, “ fist a Milan 
haubergons et azarans camailz forgier a grant foison, ap- 
portés par deca par l’affinité messer Barnabo, lors seigneur 
dudit lieu; 4 Paris, faire toutes pieces de harnois*,” &c. 
For the proposed duel between the Earl of Derby and the 
Karl Marshal in 1398, the former dispatched messengers to 
Visconti, to request a supply of the armour of Milan. The 
Duke gladly consented, placing the best of his harness at 
the disposal of the Earl’s envoy. ‘‘ Besides this, when the 
knight had examined and chosen from all the armours of 
the lord of Milan, as well plate as mail, the said lord of 
Milan voluntarily, and to gratify the Earl of Derby, ordered 
. four of the best working-armourers in all Lombardy to go 
to England with the said knight, in order to arm the earl 
to his wish’. The Earl Marshal appears to have obtained 
his equipment from Germany. In the will of Philip Lord 
Darcey in 1399 we have :—“‘ Item, lego Philippo filio meo 
unam loricam de Milayne” (York Wills, p. 255), The 
weaponers of Bordeaux are very frequently mentioned by 





* Chap. viii. > Froissart, iii. 317. 
Gent. Mac. Vox. CCVI. Ff* 
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Froissart :—‘‘ Et ceux qui devoient jouster étoient a pied et 
armés de toutes piéces, de bassinets a visiére et de glaives ° 
a bons fers de Bordeaux, et d’épées de Bordeaux tous 
pourvus *.” Again :—‘“ At the third lance, they struck each 
other in the midst of the shield with such force that the 
spear-heads, which were of Bordeaux make, passed through 
the shields—et percérent la piéce d’acier, les plates, et 
toutes les armures jusques en chair®.” For a feat of arms 
in 1386 swords are provided :—“ lesquelles épées étoient 
forgées & Bordeaux, dont le taillant étoit si apre et si dur 
que plus ne pouvoit’.” In the Poems of Eustace Deschamps 
we have :— 
‘De male dagues de Beurdeaux, 

Et d’espées de Clermont, 

De dondaines £ et de couteaux 

D’acier, qui 4 Milan se font.””-— Fol. 350. 
Among the weapons of Louis X. are :—‘“ vii. espées de 
Toulouze: item, xvii. espées de Bray: i. espées et une 
misericorde de Verzi: vii. fers de glaives de Toulouze.” 
And, in the same Inventory, occur :—‘ Un haubert entier 
de Lombardie: item, ii. autres haubergons de Lombardie".” 


Froissart incidentally mentions the helm-makers of Paris 


and Brussels. Describing the clash of arms at the battle 
of Rosebecque, he says :—“‘ Si tous les haulmiers de Paris et 
de Bruxelles fussent ensemble, leur métier faisant, ils 
n’eussent pas mené ni fait greigneur noise comme les com- 
battans et les férans sur ces bassinets faisoient'’.” The 
*‘Rue des Héaulmiers” still exists at Paris. In 1384 the 
French, preparing to join the Scots, ‘caused to be made in 
Picardy and in Hainault great store of axes for their expe- 
dition *.” The English weapon-smiths in the early part of 
the century appear to have been behind their Parisian 
brethren in the mysteries of their craft ; for in 1521 King 
Edward II. sends ‘ David le Hope, smith, to Paris, to 
learn the method of making swords for battle.” In 1365 
we find the London armourers in full work ; but their pro- 








¢ Spears. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 126. 

© Ibid., ii. 194. And Sir Thomas 
Ughtred, in 1398, bequeaths “ unum gla- 
dium curtum et unum gladium longum 
de Burdeux” (York Wills, p. 243). 

f Froissart, ti. 567. 

€ Large crossbow bolts. 


h Ducange, Gloss., v. ‘ Armatura.’ 

1 Vol. ii. p. 251. And compare, for 
the Paris armourers, the Comptes del Ar- 
genterie des Rois de France au XIV. 
Siecle,” p. 126, seq., and 141, seq. 

k Froissart, ii. p. 303. 

! Wardrobe Accounts, 
xxvi. 343, 


Archeologia, 
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ductions do not seem to be altogether satisfactory. The 
king, therefore, insists on armourers’ marks appearing on 
all their wares. 

‘Rex, majori et vicecomitibus London’, salutem. 

‘Quia volumus quod fabri gladiorum et cultellorum, et 
aliorum armorum, in civitate nostra London’, certa signa 
sua super omnibus operationibus suis ponant, et quod eeedem 
operationes dictis signis signate, coram majore, vicecomiti- 
bus et aldermannis London’, in gildehallaé nostra civitatis 
predictee, ut cujuslibet operatio per ejus signum cognosci 

valeat, ostendantur, et quod, si preedicti fabri aliquas oper- 
ationes dictis signis suis non consignatas vendiderint, iidem 
fabri operationes hujusmodi, vel eorum pretium, nobis foris- 
faciant ; 

“Vobis mandamus™,” Xe. 

The London armourers appear again in 1399. Some 
nobles of England having determined to attempt the libera- 
tion of Richard II., says Froissart, they called a tournament 
at Oxford, and began eagerly to prepare their armour for 
the fete :—“ Et en étoient armuriers en la cité de Londres 
moult ensoignés” (iii. 363). 

From the Roman d’Alixandre we obtain some further 
names of places noted from their armourers :— 


‘¢ Au retor fiert un autre sor l’elme de Pavie.’””—P. 30. 
‘¢ Branc ot il en sa main d’un acier Verdunois.”—FP. 122. 
“ Lincanors trait le brane, qui fu fais 4 Valance.”—P. 131. 


‘Le main met a l’espée, qui fu forgié en Frise.””—P. 133. 


Among the Sranparps and Frags of this century we 
find the Chief’s Standard, the Carrocium, the Banner, the 
Pennon, the Lance-flag, and the Ship’s Pendant. ‘The 
engraving given in p. 230 illustrates at once three of 
these: the flag itself is a banner, of the old form seen in 
the Pictures of the Painted Chamber"; it becomes a standard 
by its fixed position in the carrocium beneath’. The minia- 
ture is from Roy. MS., 16, G. vi., written about 1330, and 
represents Charlemagne cutting down the standard of the 
Saracens; which standard was fixed in a car drawn by 
eight oxen. 





m™ Rymer, iii. 772. = Vetusta Mon., vol. vi. 
© Of the carrocium, see Ducange, in v. 
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‘‘ Leg sarrasins avoient ou milieu de eulz un char que viij. 
buez menoient, et desus une enseigne a quoi ils se ralioient. 
Mais tantost come kl’m 
lapercut, il se feri en la 
tourbe des __ sarrasins, 
garni et avironne de la 
vertu de nie seigneur. 
Lors commenca a occire 
et a craventer a destre 
et a senestre jusqs a tant 
que il vint a lestandart, 
qui seur le char estoit, 
et tantost comme il out 
copee la perche qui la 
banniere portoit, se des- 
confirent les sarrasins et 
commencierent a fuir en 
diverses parties. Les 
xpiens pristrent a crier 
et a huer, et se ferirent 
es sarrasins et en occi- 
drent viij™” (fol. 173). 

It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that up 
to 1340 the royal banner From Roy. MS., 16, G, vi. fo', 172, 
of England was charged No. 47. 
with three Lions pas- 
sant-gardant in pale; that of France being Azure, semé 
of Fleurs-de-lys Or; and that early in the year named 
above, Edward III. began to bear the arms of Eng- 
land and France quarterly. Richard II. bore the same 
arms as his predecessor, interchangeably with a coat in 
which the above device was impaled with the so-called 
arms of St. Edward the Confessor. Sir Simon de Felbrigge, 
the Bannerer of Richard, carries a banner of these arms in 
his monumental brass at Felbrigg, Norfolk. The flag is 
there of a square form’. Richard appears also to have 
occasionally borne the arms of Saint Edward alone, as in 
his expedition to Ireland. See Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 28. 
From an ordinance of Louis Hutin in 1315, we learn that 
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? Cotman, pl. 15; Boutell’s Brasses of England, ad an. 1416. 
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the cavalry and infantry fought under distinct banners. 
A levy is commanded of 400 horsemen and 2,000 foot, 
‘qui porteront deux Banniéres, c’est assavoir, cil de cheval 
une, et cil de pied l’autre*.” ‘The material of these en- 
signs was silk, the devices being expressed by a mixture of 
rarious colours and of beaten gold. On the expedition to 
Africa in 1390, Froissart tells us, ‘‘ grand’-beauté étoit a 
voir ces banniéres, ces pennons, de soie et de cendal, 
armoyés des armes des seigneurs, ventiler au vent et 
reflamboyer au soleil’.” The Inventory of Louis Hutin 
in 1316 has—“‘Item, xviii. bannieres batues des armes 
de France et de Navarre, et quatre de couture: Item, li. 
penonciaux batus de France et de Navarre ;” —that of 
the Earl of March in 1331—‘‘un baner de cendal: un 
viel baner des armes de Mortemer batu, et un autre de 
cendal *.” 

The Oriflamme still maintained its sacred character‘. 
In 1382 it was employed against the Flemings; not, how- 
ever, without some previous discussion, for it had been 
held that this banner could only be legitimately unfurled 
against the enemies of Christianity. The difficulty was soon 
overcome, ‘for that the Flemings held opinions contrary 
to those of Pope Clement, and in their belief declared 
themselves Urbanists; wherefore, the French said, they 
were unbelievers and out of the pale of the Faith.” On 
this occasion the Oriflamme again manifested its power, 
“for all the morning there had been-so great and so dence 
a fog that scarcely could the men see one another; but so 
soon as the knight who carried it proceeded to unfurl it 
and raise the staff aloft, this fog all at once fell and dis- 
persed, the sky becoming as pure and clear, and the air as 
fresh, as they had been at any time throughout the year. ... 
I was told by the Seigneur de Esconnevort, and he said that 
he saw it, as did many others besides, that when the Ori- 
flambe was displayed and the mist cleared off, a white dove 
was observed flying and making circuits over the division 
of the king ; and when it had flown about for a space, and 
it was time to join battle, the dove went and sat upon one 
of the king’s banners; which was held for a great signifi- 





4 Coll, des Ordonnances, i. 602. ¥ Vol. iii. p. 80. 
* Kalend.and Inyent.of the Exchequer, iii.165..  * See Ducange and Adelung, in roce. 
1 > £ £ 
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cance of good".” On his return from the victory, the king 
‘ restored the banner to its old resting-place, the Abbey 
of St. Denis, with a grand ceremonial; and the Bannerer, 
Pierre de Villiers, attested by oath the “ miracle” which 
had been achieved *. 

The Pennon, as we have before seen, was the ensign of 
those knights who had not yet become Bannerets. Hence, 
as the latter name distinguished the latter class, the term 
‘“‘pennonciers” was applied to the former. ‘Et devez 
savoir que tous ces Bannerets et Pennonciers étoient en 
front et en montre devant la forte ville d’Auffrique’,” &e. 
Esquires appear sometimes to have led a body of men 
under a pennon. Thus, in the African expedition named 
above, the Saracen “‘ Agadinquor et son drugemen” sought 
a parley with the Christians, ‘et chéirent d’aventure sur 
le pennon d’un gentil écuyer pour lors, et bon homme 
armes, qui s’appeloit Chiffrenal’.” It was the ‘ Ecuyer 
tranchant” of the Duke of Bourbon who carried his mas- 
ter’s pennon :—“ Si retint messire Goussot de Thory pour 
son conseiller, et Voult Barbarie (qui V’avoit servy en 
Angleterre) pour son escuyer tranchant, et qu’il portast 
son pennon*.” 

After a victory the pennons of the vanquished were 
offered at the altar or at the shrine of some favourite saint, 
and preserved as trophies in the keeping of Holy Church. 
Thus the Duke of Guerles, after the defeat of the Braban- 
ters in 1388, repaired to the church of Our Lady of Nime- 
guen to give thanks ; and there, Froissart tells us, “all the 
pennons of the chiefs and seigneurs who had been taken in 
the battle were placed before the image of Our Lady: if 
they are there still, I know not’.”” Occasionally the pennon 
of the conqueror himself became the offering. Thus the 
Duke of Bourbon, in token of his devotion, “‘aprés la prise 
des places, s’en alla 4 Nostre-Dame-d’Orval en pelerinage, 
et illec offrit son pennon, qui encores y est*.” 

The pennon appeared also at the knightly interment. 
The Black Prince, in his will, directs that in his funeral 
procession, “‘celi qe sera armez pur la guerre ait un home 





" Froissart, vol. ii. ch. 196 and 197. * D’Orronville, chap. 5. 
* Monk of St. Denis. > Vol. ii. p. 711. 

Y Froissart, iii. 84. © D’Orronville, ch. 36. 
* Ibid., p. 90. 
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armez, portant apres li un penon de noir ove plumes 
d’ostruce*.” The pennon thus charged may be seen among 
the illuminations of the History of the Deposition of 
Richard the Second*®. Its form there is that of a long 
streamer gradually tapering to a point. The old triangular 
shape is found in Roy. MS., 14, E, iii., engraved in Strutt’s 
“Sports,” bk. iii. ch. 1. 

Among the Military Musical Instruments of this century 
we find the trompe, trompette, oliphant, cor, cornet, cor 
sarrazinois, clarion, graisle, cornemuse (or pipes), chalemie, 
buisine, claironceau and drum (nacaire); and those who 
played upon them were called ‘ minstrels.” In the 
Chronique de Dugueselin, under 1364, we have: — “ Qui 
lors ouyt menestrels corner et trompettes sonner d’une part 
et d’aultre, merveilles fut a escouter” (ch. 40). Christine 
de Pisan has :—‘“‘ Les trompetes du roy, a trompes d’argent 
a panonceaulx brodés, aloyent devant; qui, pour faire les 
gens avancier, par foiz trompoyent*.”” Drums (tambours 
or tabours) accompany the trumpets in the ‘‘ Romance of 
Merlin :”— 

‘‘Tho began knyghtes riding, 
Trompes beting, tambours dassing.” 


And again :— 


“‘ The tromping and the tabouring 
Did together the knights fling.” 


And in “ Richard Coer-de-Lion :”— 


‘“¢ Of trumpes and of tabourere 
To hear the noyse it was wundyr.” - 


At Juberot, in 1385, the troops of the king of Castille 
marched forward ‘‘en menant grand’bruit et en sonnant 
grand’foison de trompettes, de claironceaux, et de gros 
tambours*®.” The band of horns of various sizes and of 
drums in use among the Scots, has been already noticed». 
In Chaucer’s description of a tournament in the Knight’s 
Tale, we read :— 


“‘ Now ryngede the tromp and clarioun.”—L. 2,602. 





* Nichols’ Royal Wills, p. 68. See e Archaologia, xx. plate 2. 
@ notice on the origin of this device in f Vie de Charles V., ch. 35. 
the Archeologia, vol. xxxi. p. 350. It is s Froissart, ii, 431. 
there referred to the family of Philippa h Vol. cciv: p. 244. 
of Hainault. 
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And again :— 
‘¢ Pypes, trompes, nakers and clariounes, 
That in the batail blewe bloody sownes.”—L. 2,513. 

The nakere, both word and instrument, is of Eastern 
origin; the Nagarah of the Arabs and Moors, which is 
a kind of drum. That the nacaire of the Middle Ages was 
a drum also, is very clearly shewn by several evidences of 
the time; as in these passages from documents cited by 
Ducange :—‘“‘ Quidam nacaria baculabant, magnum sonum 
facientes” (ad an. 1343). ‘Sint quatuor tubatores, tibi- 
cines, tibiatores, et qui sciant pulsare nacharas, tymbana 
seu tamburlai.” The form has not been ascertained, but 
it has been suggested that the term has reference to the 
pair-of-drums—kettle-drums, as we now call them; of 
which an early example is furnished by the carving at 
Worcester cathedral, figured by Carter, “Painting and 
Sculpture,” pl. 98. ‘Ihe clarion named in the above pas- 
sages appears to have been a smaller kind of trumpet. 
The buisine (from buceina) was also a sort of trumpet: it 
was of a bent form, and made of brass. 


‘Ces buisines et cors crocus.” —Le Dit des Heraults. 


“‘ Ces buisines d’arein resonent.””—Roman d’ Athis *. 


This instrument was amongst those used in the Duke of 
Lancaster’s army when marching against Richard II. at 
Flint Castle. ‘“‘Jusques audit chastel on ouoit le son et 
bruit de leurs instrumens, cors, buisines, et trompettes'.”’ 

The trumpets were furnished with banners, or pennoncels, 
as they are called in the extract from Christine de Pisan 
given above :— 


‘On every trumpet hangs a broad banner, 
Of fine tartatium, ful richly bete.” 
Chaucer, Flower and Leaf, 1. 211. 


The trumpet with this appendage is seen in the minia- 
ture from Roy. MS., 14, E, iii, engraved in Strutt’s 
‘* Sports,” bk. 1i1.; where also we have the pipes, the bourdon 
of which is also decorated with a banner. Other examples 
of the trumpet with banner occur in the ivory carving 





1 Gloss., in voce ‘ Nacara, k And compare Rom d’Alixandre, p. 414. 
1 Deposition of Richard I1., 4rcheologia, xx. 370. 


1 
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figured in the Journal of the Archeological Association, 
vol. iv.; in Carter’s ‘Sculpture and Painting,” pl. 114; 
and in Hefner’s “ Costumes,” pl. 149. 

The graisle (from gracilis) was, among other employ- 
ments, used as a signal for aid by hard-pressed troops. 
Thus the Greeks, in the Roman d’ Alixandre,— 


‘‘ Reclaiment Alixandre o les grailes menus : 
Alixandre les ot, cele part est venus.”—P. 310. 


In the Chronicle of Duguesclin by Cuvelier we find 
frequent mention of the military musical instruments of 
the day :— 


‘* Vers Pestien s’en vont de prendre desirant : 
Sonnoient haultement trompes et oliphant.”—i. 110. 


In 1367, on the entry of the English army into Spain :— 
‘‘Moult fu grande li os au Prince des Galois, 
Trompes, et chalemies, et cors sarrazinois.”—Jb. 388. 
Again :— 


‘¢ Or chevauche Henri™ o Bertran le sené, 
Pour bataille livrer se sont bien ordené, 
La y ot mainte trompe et maint cornet sonné.”—Tb. ii. 89. 


In the Libvre du bon Jehan, due de Bretaigne we read :— 


“ Adone véissez belle assemblée 
De gens prestz a faire mellée, 
Et oissez les tabourins, 
Trompez, naquaires et bouzins, 
Cornemuses et chalemies, 
Et menestreux de toutes guis.”—L,. 849. 


On occasions of triumph we find some other instruments 
added to the concert. When Edward III. and his queen 
made their entry into Calais in 1347, they were accom- 
panied by “si grand’foison de menestrandies, de trompes, 
de tambours, de nacaires, de chalemies, et de muses, que ce 
seroit merveilles 4 recorder®.”’ 

Naval engagements were not deficient of the inspiriting 
accompaniment of military music. At the famous battle 
of Sluys, “‘nos niefs retournerent sure eux, et la medlé 
comensa des trompes, nakaires, fioles, tabours, et de plu- 


sours autre menistracile’.”’ 





" Henri de Transtamare. ° Cron. de London, published by the 
" Froissart, i. 273. Camden Society. 
Gent, Mae. Vor. CCVI. rfz 
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The Horsrs of the men-at-arms, if we are to accept 
literally the evidences given by the chroniclers and poets 
of the time, were almost universally clad in armour; either 
defences of chain-mail, cuir-bouilli, or quilting. Armed 
horses are ordered by royal mandate at various periods of 
the century. In 1303 Philip the Fair requires a gentle- 
man to be equipped for war and mounted on a horse 
‘‘couvert de couvertures de fer, ou de couverture pour- 
pointé?.” And in 1353 King John of France calls upon 
various his good towns to furnish, for resistance to the 
English, “‘le plus qu’on pourra de chevaux couvers de 
mailles et de gambaiseure’.” The Spaniards in 1385 are 
reported to have had a large force of armed coursers :— 
*‘ Ainsi demeura le roy d’Espaigne de-lez ses gens les 
Espaignols, ot bien avoit vingt mille chevaux tous cou- 
verts'.” But at the same battle the French auxiliaries 


do not seem to have been similarly provided, for we find 
that their horses were pierced on all sides by the English 
arrows and sent rolling one over the other:—‘ Car ce 
qu’ il y avoit d’ archers d’ Angleterre traioient si ouniement 
que chevaux étoient tous encousus de sajettes et meshaignés, 


et chéoient l’ un sur |’ autre.” The armed horses of the 
Spaniards are again named in the Chronicle of Duguesclin: 
—‘ Bien estoient nombrés Espaignols soixante mille 
hommes, dont Henry fit deux batailles 4 cheval, chascune 
de dix mille, montés sur destriers armés, pour la bataille du 
prince rompre’,” &c. 

In the Inventory of the Armour of Louis X. of France 
in 1316 we have :—“ Item, une couverture de jazeran de fer. 
Item, une couverture de mailles rondes demy cloées. Item, 
une couverture gamboisées des armes le roy et unes Indes 
jazeguenées.” For the duel between Douglas and Erskyn 
in 1367 are provided “longas armaturas et cooperturas 
pro duobus equis‘’.” Seals sometimes, but very rarely, 
shew the mail housing underneath the lighter caparison ; 
as in that of John Duke of Burgundy in 1404". An ivory 
chess-piece in the possession of the Rev. J. Eagles, here 
engraved from a drawing by Albert Way, Esq., exhibits a 





P Collect. des Ordonnances, i. 383. * Battle of Najara. Chron., chap. 87. 
4 Memor. C. Cam. Comput. Paris., fol. t Rymer, iii. 838. 
143. ® Wailly, vol. ii. p. 362. 


® Froissart, ii. 429. 
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eurious variety of the couverture de fer. The pieces 
placed above the mail probably represent trappings of silk, 
on which the arms 

of the knight were 

pictured. The fi- 

gure appears to be 

of the end of the 

century. Still more 

singular is the arm- 

ing exhibited in our 

woodeut, No. 41, 

from a  minia- 

ture in Add. MS., 

15,477. In that 

subject the append- 

ages in the form of 

flaps, hung over the ¢) 

breasts and flanks 

of the horses, pro- 

bably indicate a de- 

fence of cwir-bouill. 

Chain-mail protects 

the neck, the head 

is armed with the 

chanfrein, while a 

“crinet” of articu- 

lated plate covers 

the mane. ‘The 

breast-piece of lea- 

ther for the horse is 

expressly mention- 

ed in the will of the 

Earl of Surrey in r/y 
1347 :—“Jeo devys Sk fee? 
& Monsire Robert fC Diese 
de - Hollande les /$ fl Sonate 


») 
KG 


quissersovele picer  / 

de quir qui sount 

pour mon destrer” iz > 

(York Wills, p.43). Ga—— 
In the same col- . 

lection of wills we No. 48, 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCVI. 
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find devised by the Earl Warren certain “ couverturs bur- 
nutz de plate qui sount pour mon destrer.” (Zest. Ebor. 

41. 

: The armorial caparison is seen constantly throughout the 
century. Good examples occur in the sculpture of the De 
Valence tomb (Stothard, pl. 49), in the portrait of Sir 
Geoffry Louterell (Carter, pl. 14), in the great seals of 
Edward II. and II]. and of Richard II., in those of Robert 
II., king of Scotland and the Earl of Carrick (Laing, pp. 
8 and 129). And see our woodcut, No. 34, from Roy. MS., 
16, G, vi., cirea 1330. The kings of France and England 
being in presence with their armies in 1339, “¢’ étoit tres 
grand’beauté que de voir sur les champs banniéres et pen- 
nons ventiler, chevaux couverts de draps a leurs. armes, 
chevaliers et écuyers armés si trés nettement que rien n’ y 
avoit & ramender*.” The materials were sometimes of a 
very costly description; silk, velvet, gold and pearls being 
employed in the construction and adornment of this bril- 
liant appendage of knightly state. ‘The Inventory of Louis 
Hutin has :-—“‘ Item, cote, bracieres, houce d’escu, et chapel 
de veluyau, et couvertures a cheval des armes du Roy, les 
fleurs de lys d’ or de Chypre broudées de pelles (perles). 
Item picieres’ et flanchieres de samit* des armes le Roy, 
les fleurs de lys d’or de Chypre.” In the Accounts of 
Etienne de la Fontaine in 1352 is a payment “pour vi. 
pieces de camoquas blancs, a faire deux. hernois de cheval: 
ce’ est assavoir, colliere, crupiere,” &c. ‘ Camocas was one 
of the richest kinds of silk in use at this period. And 
compare the Accounts of Geoffroi de Fleury in 1316* 

The heraldic charge usually occupies the whole of the 
caparison, but sometimes it is contained in a number of 
escutcheons which are distributed over the suit. Exam- 
ples are furnished by the seals of John, King of Bohemia, 
1314, Albert IIL, Duke of Austria, 1386, and William of 
Austria, 1386, and in the vellum-picture of Walter von 
Klingen, engraved by Hefner, pt. i. pl. 16. The relic in 
the British Museum, supposed to be part of a horse-trapper, 
has the arms arranged in this manner. 

In many monuments of the time the knightly steed is 





* Frvissart, i. 83. * Silk. 
Y The portion covering the breast. | * Page 14 of the same volume. 
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represented without housings of any kind; as in our 
woodcuts, Nos. 47, 49 and 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465). 

The chanfrein, or armour for the head, is seen in our 
engravings, Nos. 49, 41 and 48, of the dates 1340, 1360 
and the end of the century. Another variety is offered by 
the statue of Philip the Fair at Notre-Dame, Paris ; where 
the chanfrein itself differs but little from our No. 48, but 
the crinet, of the form seen in No. 41, extends only half 
the length of the neck. A drawing of this example will be 
found in Add. MS., 6,728, fol. 125. The chanfrein pre- 
served at Warwick Castle resembles some of the above, but 
in lieu of a single aperture on each side for sight, has 
a cluster of small holes over each eye. (Grose’s “ Ancient 
Armour,” pl. 42.) In the Inventory of Louis X. we find 
head-pieces of mail, of leather, and others that are gilt 
or heraldically decorated :—‘ Item, une testiere de haute 
cloueure’, de maille ronde. Item, ij. chanfreins dorez et 
un de cuir. Item, une testiere et une crouppiere garnie 
des armes de France.” The armorial chanfrein is very 
clearly shewn in the vellum-picture of Sir Geoffry Lou- 
terell (Carter, pl. 14). Its decoration was sometimes very 
costly. In the Accounts of Etienne de la Fontaine in 
1352 we have a payment “pour trois onces de perles 
menues, & pourfiller les fleurs de liz du chanfrain” (p. 143). 

Occasionally the horse wears a Crest. In the Louterell 
picture named above it is similar to that of the knight. In 
other cases, it differs; as in the seal of Johann v. Avesnes, 
Graf v. Hagenau, early in the century ; where the Count 
has a fleur-de-lis and the steed an eagle. 

The usual form of the Saddle of this time is shewn 
in woodcuts 5 (vol. cciv. p. 465) and 48; and again in Hef- 
ner’s 3lst plate, where, the knights being dismounted, the 
saddle is fully in view. In our engraving, No. 41, both 
pommel and cantle are much lower than in the examples 
named above, but this may perhaps be referred to the rude- 
ness of the drawing. ‘Throughout the century this portion 
of the horse-furniture was occasionally of an enriched cha- 
racter. In a French instrument of the time we have “ une 
selle de la taille d’Allemaigne, et se siege de cendail ver- 
meil gamboisié, ct pourfillée d’or®”’ In 1376 Sir Marma- 





» Of this term, see Archwxol. Journ., xv. 273. © Regest. 5 Chartoph. regii, fol. 5. 
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duke Constable leaves as his mortuary “ optimum equum 
meum cum cella deauraté prout solebam equitare*.” Chris- 
tine de Pisan, describing the entry of the Emperor into 
Paris in 1378, tells us:—‘ Aprés les prelas et leur route 
venoyent les grans destriers de parement du Roy, menés 
en destre, ensellés moult richement de veloux a brodeures 
de perles®.” Enriched saddles of a somewhat similar kind 
are frequently represented in the illuminations of the 
Meliadus MS. (Add. MSS., 12,228): compare our wood- 
cut, No. 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465). 

Carved figures were also used as a decoration of saddles 
at this time. The curious example formerly in the De- 
bruge collection, engraved in the ‘‘ Handbook” of M. 
Labarte and in the Archeological Journal‘, offers a good 
illustration of this mode of enrichment. Moulded orna- 
ments were likewise employed, the manner of forming 
them being very clearly discoverable from the earlier works 
of Theophilus the Monk*® and the Régistres des Meétiers 
de Paris published by Depping’. Embossed-leather deco- 
rations were also in vogue, a striking example of which 
will be found in the British Museum, having formed part 
of Mr. Roach Smith’s collection. The design consists of 
scrolls of foliage interspersed with animals and monsters. 
Rich saddles, of which the principal material was bone or 
ivory, appear at this time. Every one remembers the 
instance in the tale of Sir Thopas :— 


‘¢ His sadel was of rowel boon.”’ 


And in the early ballad of “Thomas and the Elf Queen:”— 


‘* Hir sadille was of reuylle bone, 
Stifly sette with precious stone.” 


In the Roman d’ Alizandre, the hero Porrus— 


‘Li trance la teste, et le vis, et le bu, 
Et la siele d’ivoire, et le ceval crenu.”—P. 367. 
A saddle of carved bone, covered with painting and in- 
scriptions, of the fifteenth century, is in the Tower collec- 
tion; a relic to which we may safely refer for an idea of 
the “‘ sadel of rewel bone” of Chaucer’s day. 
Heraldic figures were also placed on the knightly saddle ; 





4 York Wills, i. 97. © Faiz du sage roy Charles, ch. 35. 
f Vol. xii. p. 417. ® Lib. iii. cap. 75. » Titre 78, p. 206. 
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as in the examples of the Louterell picture’ and the sculp- 
ture of the De Valence tomb*. A manuscript of the period 
furnishes an instance in which the shield and cantle of a 
knight are both charged with a Cross’. 

In the fourteenth century, two new and very curious 
features appear in some of the military saddles. They are 
made so high in the seat that the knee of the rider is on a 
level with the horse’s back. The Louterell figure named 
above affords a good illustration of this fashion ; a second 
is supplied by the statue of Bernabo Visconti at Milan 
(figured in Add. MS., 6,728, fol. 134 seq.); and a third is 
furnished by the statue of St. George at Basle, engraved by 
Mr. Cruikshank in the Journal of the Archeological Asso- 
ciation for 1857. ‘The second feature to which we have 
alluded consists in carrying the pommel and cantle so far 
round the knight’s person that they touch each other, or 
fairly become one continuous rail. An early example of 
this mode is found in the miniature here given (No. 49), 





No. 49. 


from a manuscript in the Munich Library, cirea 1350". 
The front of the saddle, it will be sgen, forms a shield for 
the leg as far as the ankle. The metal ewer figured at 





i Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi. ' Roy. MS., 19, B, xv. 
* Stothard, pl. 49. ™ Hefner’s Trachten, pl. 8. 
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page 114 of Worsaae’s ‘‘ Copenhagen Museum” supplies 
an analogous instance; and another is furnished by the 
figure of St. George on a triptych at Susa, engraved in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. xiv. p. 207. ‘The curious Ger- 
man tilting-saddle, of the fifteenth century, in the Tower 
collection, may be referred to with advantage by the stu- 
dent, as illustrating and confirming the evidence derived 
from the limner’s art. 

The Stirrup appears to have been usually triangular, as 
in the preceding woodcut ; and compare the examples in 
Hefner’s 31st plate. The peytrel (breastplate) is seen in our 
woodcuts 49 and 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465) ; and again in the pic- 
tures of the “‘ History of the Deposition of Richard II.” 
(Archeologia, xx. pp. 31 and 40), where the patterns are 
escallops and leaf-forms. The last-named monument (pl. 2) 
shews us also the crupper ornamented with pendants: they 
are jagged or leaf-formed. In our engraving No. 49 the 
pendants are plain. The Bridle is single or double-reined. 
he former occurs in woodeuts 34 and 41, the latter in 
Nos. 49 and 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465). Both reins and head- 
stall are of a leafy pattern in pl. 2 of the ‘‘ Deposition of 
Richard II.” Reins of iron are mentioned in the Inven- 
tory of Louis Hutin :—‘‘ Item, ij. paires de resnes de fer.” 
The Bits are snaffle or long-checked. Both kinds are 
— in our woodcuts, Nos. 34, 41 and 5 (vol. cciv. 
p. 465). 

Bells, which were appended to the trappings for the 
tournament in the thirteenth century, were also added to 
the horse-gear in the present. In the Chroniques de 
Flandres we read that in 1330 certain inhabitants of 
Valenciennes set forth for a “ Round 'l'able” tournament at 
Paris, “a cloquettes et campanes moult riches, pendans 
aux parures et harnats de leurs chevaulx".” And in 1360 
the King of the Espinette°® rode an armed horse ‘ houssé 
jusqu’en terre de samit blanc, entretaillé avec houppes 
et sonnettes dorés.” In the “ Romance of Richard Coer- 
de-Lion” we read :— 

‘“« A messanger ther com rydand 
Upon a stede whyt so mylke : 
His trappys wer of tuely sylke, 
With five hundred belles ryngande.”—P. 60. 





* Panthéon litt., p. 620. ° Another tournament festival; held at Liége. 
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And again, the steed of Saladin had— 


“‘ His crouper heeng al full off belles, 
And hys peytrel and his arsoun : 
Three myle myghte men here the soun.”—P. 223. 


Even Churchmen caught up the fashion; the Monk in 
Chaucer’s “‘ Canterbury Tales” furnishes an example :— _ 


«‘ And whan he rood, men might his bridel heere 
Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd so cleere, 
And eek as lowde as doth the chapel belle ?.”—Z. 169. 





GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Tue following extract, shewing that Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, was 
lessee of one of the City Gates, has not, we believe, been hitherto noticed 
by any of his biographers :— 

“ UnIvERsis ad quos presens scriptum indentatum pervenerit, Adam de Bury, 
Major, Aldermanni, et communitas civitatis Londoniarum, salutem. Noveritis nos 
unanimi assensu et voluntate concessisse,et dimisisse per praesentes, Galfrido Chaucer 
totam mansionem supra portam de Algate, cum domibus superedificatis et quodam 
celario subter eandem portam, in parte australi ejusdem porte, cum suis pertinen- 
tiis, habendum et tenendum totam mansionem predictam, cum domibus super- 
edificatis et dicto celario, cum suis pertinentiis, preefato Galfrido, ad totam vitam 
ejusdem Galfridi. Et predictus Galfridus totam mansionem predictam ac domos 
ejusdem, quotiens necesse fuerit, in omnibus suis necessariis sustentabit et repa- 
rabit, competenter et sufficienter, sumptibus ipsius Galfridi per totam vitam ejus- 
dem Galfridi. Et bene licebit Camerario Gyhalde Londoniarum qui pro tempore 
fuerit, quotiens sibi videbitur expedire, ad intrandum mansionem et domos pre- 
dictos, cum pertinentiis, ad eas supervidendum quod bene et competenter et suffi- 
cienter sustententur et reparentur, ut predictum est. Et si predictus Galfridus 
predictam mansionem et domos non sustentaverit nec reparaverit competenter et 
sufficienter, ut preemittitur, infra quadraginta dies postquam per eundem camera- 
rium ad hoe faciendum requisitus tuerit ; quod tune bene liceat preefato Camerario 
predictum Galfridum totaliter inde expellere, et easdem mansionem, domos, et ce- 
larium, cum pertinentiis, in manum civitatis reseisire et reassumere ad opus com- 
munitatis predicte, et eas in pristino statu suo tenere ad opus ejusdem commu- 
nitatis, sine contradictione quacumque. Et non licebit prafato Galfrido mansionem, 
domos, et celarium, predicta, nec partem inde, nec statum suum inde, alicui dimit- 
tere. Et nos predicti Major, Aldermanni, et communitas, nullum carcerem inde, 
pro prisonibus ibidem custodiendis, fieri faciemus durante vita preedicti Galfridi; 
sed nos et successores nostri easdem mansionem, domos, et celarium, cum suis per-. 
tinentiis prefacto Galfrido ad totam vitam ejusdem Galfridi, in forma predicta, 
warantizabimus: hoc tamen excepto, quod pro tempore defensionis civitatis pree- 
dicter, quandocumque necesse fuerit, nobis et successoribus nostris mansionem et 
domos preedictus bene licebit intrare, et de eisdem disponere et ordinare pro eodem 
tempore, prout nobis melius tune videbitur expedire. Et post decessum ejusdem 
Galtridi, predicta mansio, domus, et celarium, cum suis pertinentiis, nobis et suc- 
cessoribus nostris integre revertentur. In cujus rei testimonium, tam sigillum* 
commune civitatis predicte quam sigillum predicti Galfridi presentibus indenturis 
alternatim sunt appensa. Datum in Camera Gyhalde civitatis predicte decimo 
die Maii, anno regni Regis Edwardi ‘l'ertii post conquestum quadragesimo octavo.” 
—(Extract from Letter-book G, in the Record-room at Guildhall, London.) 





? Compare the mention of bells at- the “ Kalendars and Inventories of the: 
tached to girdles in the third volume of | Exchequer,” pp. 337 and 338, 





LIFE AND TIMES OF RUBENS®*. 


THERE are various aspects in which works of this class may be viewed : 
as illustrating the character of the central personage or hero of the narra- 
tive; as supplying interesting particulars of contemporary celebrities; as 
exhibiting the conditions of society and affording grounds for very in- 
structive comparisons with later times; as throwing a general light upon 
the world and its doings at the period in hand, more or less valuable, as the 
actors presented had more or less important parts to perform in them. In 
all these respects there is a good deal to be gathered from Mr. Sains- 
bury’s researches, though Rubens and the age in which he flourished 
have been canvassed till we might fancy very little new could be told of 
either. But diligence has always some results and some reward; and the 
Editor merits the praise of having wrought in the right quarry, (the State 
Paper Office, to which he belongs,) and to a useful purpose, especially as 
regards the patronage of the fine arts and literature before the clouds of 
adversity gathered and burst over the doomed head of Charles Stuart. 

After Waagen’s Biography, Gachet’s collection of letters, Michel’s in- 
vestigations, and the curious contributions of Dawson Turner, (privately 
printed,) and of Mr. Carpenter, the assiduous and able officer of the 
British Museum, it was hardly to be expected that so much original 
intelligence remained to be gleaned, confirming or making additions to 
preceding accounts; but the more the vast storehouse in St. James’s Park 
as well as other record depositories are ransacked and arranged, the more 
of real information will be eliminated for the public; the romance of 
history will be corrected, and men and circumstances stand forth more 
clearly as they truly were. The strange admixture of private letters with 
public documents in these recesses often furnishes lighter food for the 
archeologist ; while the careless manner in which national papers have 
found their way, and are still hidden, in the muniment chests of families 
descended from statesmen, offers great temptations to a far more compre- 
hensive and minute examination of such treasures than has ever been be- 
stowed upon a tithe of them. 

In the present instance, in scraping everything together, there must be 
much of small consequence either to Rubens, his times, or posterity, and 
we shall endeavour to sift the heap and detach only what is valuable from 
what is new, and reflect what lights attach to concomitant points and 
lesser men from the better known shine of the greater luminaries. And a 
few general remarks may preface this task. 

The princely patronage of the fine arts by Charles I., and the zealous 
following of his example by Buckingham, Arundel, Danby, Somerset, and 
other eminent persons, rendered this epoch the most brilliant that ever 
this country saw for the encouragement and acquisition of the noblest 
productions of human genius. But it is seldom noted that the pedant 
James, as he is described, had gone before in the same course; yet in 
many places, royal hunting-seats and other residences, are still to be seen 
beautifully carved marble chimney-pieces, painted ceilings, curious cornices, 
panels for Venetian glasses, skilful ornaments, and furniture of the choicest 





* “Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
as an Artist and a Diplomatist, preserved in H.M. State Paper Office, &c. Collected 
and — by W. Noél Sainsbury.” (London: Bradbury and Evans. 8vo.) 
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Italian sculpture and manufacture, which shew that the king’s love of 
artistic virtu and splendid embellishment (in the spirit of Solomon, to whom 
he was flatteringly compared,) was simply inherited by his son and suc- 
cessor, and that the rich and graceful patterns of plate, jewelry, and other 
elegant luxuries were derived from such artizans as the famous George 
Herriot, his Majesty’s goldsmith. It was, indeed, the refined taste and im- 
proved judgment of Charles which gave the grand impulse and complete- 
ness to the golden age of the arts in England; but the way was opened by 
his father. 

Another prominent feature of the age consisted in the universal system 
of seeking favour and promotion by means of presents to great men from 
kings upon the throne, through every gradation of favourite, minister, 
judge, courtier, ambassador, secretary, and Jack-in-office, however subal-. 
tern. Gifts, or, in plain language, bribes, were the undisguised as well as 
secret pioneers to every view or application for preferment. Friends at 
court were expensive, but absolutely necessary, and many of the trans- 
actions recorded in this volume relate to the obtaining of articles likely to 
be most acceptable to the powers above; and as the mania ran high for 
antiquities, manuscripts, books, statues, paintings, &c., these came most 
naturally within the scope of the climbers to fortune.’ The fashion of ful- 
some compliment which accompanied these slavish offerings renders them 
still more disgusting to at least our more independent, if not more virtuous, 
period. It would be difficult to reach and influence justice now by bribery, 
and impossible for the utmost court-interest to screen a public delinquent 
frgm public punishment. 

As the traffic in paintings and ancient relics was much prompted for the 
purposes we have mentioned, so was it conveniently employed as a cover 
for diplomatic intercourse. Rubens was as great as a negotiator as an 
artist; but we dare say the political intrigues in which, more than two 
hundred years ago, England, Austria, France, Holland, Spain, and the 
Low Countries were so desperately engaged, can have little attraction for 
our readers, and we therefore not only pass them over, but the distin- 
guished share in them taken by the master-painter of Antwerp. As he 
appears often to have been a close stickler for his own advantage in bargains 
for his works, and exchanges of gold chains and pictures by other masters, 
so in his ambassadorial capacity we find Sir Balthazar Gerbier writing to 
Lord Carleton (April 1628), “* Monsieur Peter Paul Rubens always keeps to 
his old course, and is constantly endeavouring to make us speak,” (worm 
out their secrets); and in another place, when troubled in driving a hard 
arrangement, he exclaims, “ Of painters deliver me!” 

This Gerbier (himself an artist,) was born at Middleburg, but naturalized 
in England, 1617, and became Master of the Horse to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and agent for the English government at Brussels, where he took 
avery active part in affairs of every kind, especially in those connected 
with the arts, in which he had a superior and practical judgment. When 
Rubens was nine months in London, (May 1629 to February,) he lived in 
Gerbier’s house at the expence of the king; and many of the dealings with 
the great painter were conducted through him both there and when abroad, 
One other characteristic of the times may be stated from Gerbier’s memo- 
randum to Sir F, Cottington :— 

“T also think that the last letter I sent under cover of the Lord Treasurer had 
been opened, because, the day after I gave it to him, the King came and asked me, 
secretly, if Carlisle had told me that the King intended making Rubens a Knight. 
I know that no living soul knew of this, and that the King would not have spoken to 
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me about it, if the Lord Treaswrer had not caused my letter to be opened. All this 
proceeds from distrust, for which there is no cause. As to what concerns Rubens, 
the King had promised it him secretly, and when he took leave he did not do it, 
although I believe he will even now, because the King has reserved a ring which he 
wishes to give him with his own hands. I am very glad that Rubens knew nothing of 
the resolution that the King had taken, because it would have been a disgrace if he 
had not done it, to have changed his mind, and the cause might have been attributed 
to him, who, having ecognisance, chose rather to prevent than fac litate it. The King 
has taken from Gerdier a cordon of diamonds and a ring to give to Rubens. God 
knows when Gerbier will be paid; as also for the charges of ten months’ entertainment 
for Rubens. It is poor reward to be put to charges, and still be excluded from 
confidence. 

“Sir, you gave me liberty to write freely, I have this confidence that I do so to 
a generous person, and to one who will do me the honour to allow me all my life to 
subscribe myself,” &c., &e.—(pp. 145, 146.) 

And we farther learn that— 


“ Gerbier’s fears as to when he should be paid for the cordon of diamonds and ring, 
which, four days afterwards, King Charles I. presented to Rubens, as also ‘for the 
charges for nine months’ entertainment for Rubens,’ appear to have been groundless. 
Three days after writing the above letter to Sir Francis Cottington, was issued ‘A 
Warrant for a privie Seale of £500, unto Mr. Balthazar Gerbiere for a diamond ring 
and a hatband, by him sold to his Ma“ to be presented unto Signor Piere Paulo 
Rubens, Secretary and Councillor to the King of Spaine. Feb. 20, 1629-30: and 
‘ The charges and entertaynment of Sigt Piere Paulo Rubens, Secretary and Councillor 
of State to the King of Spaine, by his Ma“** expresse command, defrayed at Balthasar 
Gerbiere, Esq., his Ma** servant’s honse, with Mr. Brant, the sayd Sig™ Rubens’ 
brother-in-law, and their men from the 7 of December last to the 22 of Feb? 1629-30, 
amounting to £128:2:11, were allowed the 29 of Feby 1629-30. Montgomery.’””— 
(p. 146.) ‘ 

Contemporaneously with Gerbier, and in ceaseless correspondence with 
him and the great officers of state, and other eminent persons, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, our ambassador at the Hague, occupies by far the larger portion 
of these pages. Of all the emissaries and purveyors for the demand at home 
and for himself, he was the most energetic, and appears to have been the 
most capable. Missions to Venice and Paris had extended his experience ; 
and his numerous letters are full of information concerning living artists 
and their works, and archeological remains, busts, medals, intaglios, &c., 
of Greece and Rome. Out of these a vast amount of notices might be 
selected, almost in a dictionary form, but for straightforward reading they 
are sadly confused by tautology and repetitions occasioned by the letters 
being addressed to so many different parties, and to the endless and re- 
iterated particularities which distinguish official and semi-official commu- 
nication from every other species of literary composition. To organize 
them within the compass of a review is impossible, and we can only sepa- 
rate a few illustrations :— 

“Sir Dudley Carleton appears to have been one of the first to contribute to Lord 
Arundel’s collection. Walpole says, ke began to collect statues and pictures about 
1615; from which I think we may infer that the pictures bought by Carleton of 
Daniel Nys in Venice, and for which Lord Arundel paid £200, were, perhaps, one of 
the first purchases of works of art made by the Earl. It will be remarked also that 
Carleton, on several occasions, sent him choice presents; to wit, ‘a Jupiter’s head,’ 
‘a very fine bason of stone, w'* an Ewer alla anticha,’ ‘ Zneas flying from y® sack 
of Troy.” Fortune seemed to smile on this highly favoured patron of the Arts; in 
October, 1616, King James I. ‘bestowed upon his L, all my L. of Somersett’s pictures, 
wh are valued at the least worth £1000,’ and they must have been fully worth that 
sum, a large amount in those days. The purchases of pictures and statues, which 
Carleton alone made for the Earl of Somerset, amounted to nearly £900, and we may 
suppose they did not nearly embrace the whole of that rich gift. Here, then, was a 
rock, as it were, upon which to found his afterwards most celebrated and world- 
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renowned collection. This glorious acquisition must have stimulated him to renewed 
exertions to increase it; it certainly did, for we have evidence that he never omitted 
taking advantage of any opportunity to purchase antiquities, pictures, articles of virtu, 
choice books, &e. He no sooner heard that such treasures were to be had in Italy, 
Holland, Spain, or in fact in any part of the world, than he immediately despatched 
an agent with full power and ample means to purchase. The obstacles which he 
surmounted, and the length of time which elapsed before he succeeded in obtaining 
some of the most interesting portions of his matchless collection, fully exhibit his 
untiring zeal and perseverance, when the possession of any object relating to art was in 
uestion. 

a Perhaps the first picture, by Gerard Honthorst, brought to England, was ‘ Aineas 
flying from y* sack of Troye.’ It was presented to Lord Arundel by Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, whose letter, dated 22 June, 1621, is exceedingly interesting, and an evidence of 
his judgment in detecting great ability in this young artist, then only twenty-nine 
years of age, whose works were subsequently so much admired by Rubens and sought 
after by connoisseurs. Lord Arundel was not slow to appreciate the talent of this 
rising artist. His letter to Carleton, acknowledging the receipt of this picture, will 
arrest attention; Lord Arundel’s favourable opinion of its merits is a record of his 
judgment in matters of art. It is quite possible that this picture may not only have 
been seen and admired by King Charles I., but may have been the cause of that 
monarch’s subsequent invitation to Honthorst to visit England. The letters from 
Lord Ambassador Fielding are also valuable as relating to the cabinet belonging to 
Daniel Nys, which is no doubt the same mentioned by Evelyn in his Diary, who says, 
‘That great lover of antiquity, Thomas, Earle of Arundel, had a very rich collection, 
as well of medals as other intaglios, belonging to the cabinet he purchased of Daniel Nice, 
at the cost of ten thousand pounds.’ ”—(pp. 268, 269.) 


Le Sueur’s statue of Charles I. was originally done at the expense of the 

Earl of Arundel. Honthorst visited England in 1628, and— 
“won the favour of Charles I., especially by an allegorical picture in which the King 
and Queen of Bohemia are represented in the character of ‘Two Deities, and the Duke 
of Buckingham as Mercury introducing the liberal arts to them. For this composition 
the King gave him 3,000 florins, a service of plate for twelve persons, and a beautiful 
horse. He also reeeived £210 in money, [see the King’s Sign-Manual of 30 March, 
1631, at p. 295]. He afterwards instructed the Queen of Bohemia and her daughter, 
the Princess Sophia, in drawing. He excelled in representing figures by candlelight, 
whence he obtained the name of Gerardo dalle Notte. Rubens was a great admirer of 
his paintings in that style.”—(p. 290.) 

Of Horace Gentileschi, another foreign artist and visitor to London, the 
account is very interesting. He seems to have been an adept at pushing 
his way, (as many foreign artists have been,) and was lavishly entertained 
by the King and Buckingham, though Gerbier, here and there, has several 
severe hits at him, as he has elsewhere (less depreciating) at Jordaens, as a 
competitor with Rubens for painting the Queen’s cabinet at Greenwich. 
From Gerbier’s statement of “the Sommes Monnys Gentileschi has re- 
ceeved,” we gather that he was esteemed by his royal and ducal patrons 
one of the greatest painters of the day :—; 

“Besides a liberal pension of £100 per annum, a large sum in those days, his 
house was, by the King’s orders, furnished expressly for him, ‘from top to toe,’ at 
the enormous outlay of £4,000. The King also seems to have taken Gentileschi’s 
family under his especial protection, to have sent his sons to Italy for their particular 
benefit, and to have paid every expense attending their journey.”—(p. 311.) 


After the death of the King nine of his pictures were sold for £600, (a 
proof of the high estimation in which his works were held,) and are now 
the ornaments of the hall at Marlborough-house. The ceilings at Green- 
wich were also among his performances; he painted an excellent portrait 
of his friend Vandyck, and died in 1647, at the age of 84. Gerbier’s 
i in his own hand-writing, is so much a cwiosity that we ap- 
pend it;— 
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£ 
“In Primis, for a Picture, onley a single figeure beeinge a Magdalene . « 800 
For his comming over as apeered by a quittance . 
What monny he had by Milords one hand for two pictures he sent from France, 
the one having bin the Cardinals, is not knowne 
Item, after his arivall he importunaeted the Duck so long, that Mr. Indimion 
Porter was forcett to solicitt for him ‘ 
which was the 500 whaire with his sone with a plott ment to go for Itally 
Item, got for to buy Collors beeinge a neew plott to -_ upon the King, wit- 
nes Mr. Cary . ° ° ° : . : 
Item, more for to travell 
And after the sonne caeme back agayne ‘maide beleev e that he had bin robde at 
sea and gott an other somme which I cannot tell . 
In the Ieare he maide one peece for the King got an Yrish Baron far his schaire 
Afore the Duke went to Ré, the Duke tould me that Gentiles squised out of 
his purs. . . . . ° . . . 


£3,500 

Besydes all his housse furnishet from top to too; wich will amount more then . £4,000 
Gentilesco for this hath sent a Madelen wich, in regarde of rare peeces of 

Titian & better Masters then he, may be worth . ‘i ‘ ‘ 50 

A Maghdelen with Joseph . . ° . : ° ° 80 

A Christ at the Pillare . ‘ 40 

The Picture he hath maide in Englant of Lott, that wich the King hath 100 


£270 
“Mr. Lanier saith by a Note he had that the Gentilescos had in Itally about 
£500, and yet they bring in reckning £80 they have spent.” —(pp. 314, 315.) 


Upon the biography of Rubens himself we need not enter in detail, as 
it has been exhibited in many popular publications, so as to be pretty well 
exhausted. Here we find the particulars of his haggling about prices: “ I 
did,” writes the well-known Toby Matthews from. “Antw erp in 1620, re- 
specting the Caccia (Hent),— 

“TI did, w™ all y® discretion I had, deale w"* him about y* price, but his demands ar 
like y° Lawes of Medes and Persians w* which may not be altered. He valued, as he 
sayth (in a letter to Mr. Trumbull) his Caccia at a hundred Philipps besides y® Crea- 
tion. I wish y‘ letter had not been written, for I see it helpes to oblige him to be un- 
reasonable. Yet I was so imprudent as to offer him fifty Duckatts and s0 by degrees, 
but y* cruell courteous Paynter would not sett a less price upon it then before; but 
told me, as he sayd he told Mr. Trumbell, yt he would referr himselfe to your L?s 
eurtesy. I told him plainly y‘ I would not ilies you to such a proportion of expence, 
y' I thought he might content himselfe w" less; y' yow did but ordayne this picture 
out of a compliment to a friend of yours in England, and y‘ if he would not color I 
would tell your L? in what case thinges stood, and what I had seen and what I had 
sayd, y' your L? might take your owne resolution.” —(p. 53.) 


The artist’s well-grounded self-esteem, and the value he attached to his 
productions, are no less conspicuous throughout; and no wonder,—for this 
same year he agreed to paint the twenty-one famous allegories for the 
Luxembourg Gallery, in which his poetic genius and flowing pencil had 
ample space to revel in unrestrained luxuriance. In 1625 began his treat- 
ing with the Duke of Buckingham, wherein politics and paintings ran neck 
and neck. In 1627 he sold his antiquities to the duke for 100,000 florins, 
and continued the negotiations for peace. In 1629—30, while in England, 
he painted an allegory of peace and war, which he presented to the King, 
(now in the National Gallery,) and was commissioned to paint the series 
of pictures for the banqueting-hall at Whitehall, the subject to be the 
allegorical history of James I., at the cost of £3,000, which was not finished 
and sent to England till the winter of 1635. After disposing of one noble 
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collection he made another still more important, left at his death. He was 
covered with honours by various monarchs, to some of whom he could lend 
money on their jewels, He died at the end of May, 1640, and the follow- 
ing letter from Gerbier at Brussels gives an account of that event, together 
with an interesting notice of his successor, Jordaens :— 


“‘ My Secretary parted hence eare, yesterday, w™ y® Picture Jordans hath made, and 
a Landschipp, drawne after a designe of S' Peeter Rubens, w* peeces my said Secre- 
tary is to deliver unto yor selfe, to present them unto his Maj’. Since, by y" Ire, I re- 
ceaved y° first direction, touching y* pictures off Jordans, S' Job. Harbys correspondent 
hath payed £44 starlings to y® Abot d’Escaglias Secretary, to bee repayed to Jordaens 
for his picture, w™ is a most reasonable price, as you shall see by y° worke, w, iff his 
Maj’ likes, Jordaens may bee sett on to finish y* otther peeces belonging to y* roome. 
S' Peeter Rubens is deceased three dayes past, so as Jordaens remaynes y* prime 
painter here. There wilbe manny raritys of Pictures, Agats, and otther pretious 
things sould in S' Peeter Rubens out-cry; iff his Maj'¥ would have annything bought, 
it must bee knowne in time and bills off creditt sent; for it must bee done with reddy 
monney. I cease troubling you w™ more, humbly kisse y" hands and rest.”—(pp. 229, 
230.) 

In another letter, two days later, he adds, he deceased— 


“off a deflaction w™ fell on his heart, after some dayes indisposition of ague and 
goutte; hee is much regretted and comended, hath left a rich widdow, and rich 
children ; many raryties, w*" will be sould by out-ery. Iff his Maj’, my Lord Mar*! 
[Arundel], and other Lieffhebbers (lovers of art) would have off his said rarityes, itt 
were necessary they sent bills off creditt, for such summes as they would imploy ; since 
wout reddy monney nothing can bee had, there being also many hands readdy 
ag” y° time of y® out-ery: w™ more I shall not trouble you att this time.”—(p. 130.) 

“The person of Rubens is described to have been of just proportions; his height 
about five feet nine and a-half inches; his face oval, with regular and finely-formed 
features, dark hazel eyes, a clear and ruddy complexion, contrasted by curling hair of 
an auburn colour, with mustaches and beard; his carriage was easy and noble; his 
introduction and manners exceeding graceful and attractive; his conversation was 
facile and engaging, and, when animated in discourse, his eloquence, delivered with 
full and clear intonation of voice, was at all times powerful and persuasive.”—(p. 223.) 

His posthumous collection, including 319 pictures, is said to have pro- 
duced £25,000!! 

We have left ourselves but little room for a few miscellaneous observa- 
tions. ‘The difficulty of procuring passports for travellers and safe transit 
for works of art, was tremendous in those uncertain and troubled times, 
Rubens was terrified how he should get from Dunkirk to the Thames, and 
every package of pictures required many applications and much letter- 
writing before it could be transported (and not always securely) either by 
land or water. The purchase of pearls and diamonds and gold chains 
also appears to have been a keen pursuit among the highest classes, and 
often, indeed, answered the purpose of a circulating medium. We hear 
of 120 pearls of 200 crowns a-piece to be sold on the Infante’s death, “ the 
fairest of water and the perfectest in the world,” and “ the other halfe of a 
chaine King Philip gave to his daughter, Duchesse of Savoye,” which King 
Charles is recommended to buy. 

But we must now conclude, which we do with the remark that there is 
some rather indifferent translating from foreign tongues, but that the Editor 
has honestly and usefully performed a great duty in giving us a copious 
index,—and with as short and pithy a letter to a king as we remember to 
have met with in the course of our reading. Sir B. Gerbier to King 
Charles I, :—** Rubens prooves lame, and Jordaens will not worke without 
money! Mr. Surveyor answeris not on that point.” 
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BOROUGH-ENGLISH. 


Amonc the more striking anomalies that still exist either in the statute 
or the common law of this country, despite the thousand changes that have 
taken place in our laws and legislation of late years, there are none to be 
found, perhaps, more inconvenient or more absurd than the variations of the 
rules which regulate the descent of real estate. The general English law 
of descent, as everybody knows, is that of primogeniture ; in case of intes- 
tacy as to realty, the eldest son, to the exclusion of the others, succeeds to 
the same. This either may or may not be a good rule for the regulation 
of descent; but whether it be so or not, (a point which at present it is not 
our object to enquire,) there are hundreds of instances to be found where 
you have only to cross a ditch or to pass the confines of a hedge, and you 
are forthwith upon ground where the common law of the country in refer- 
ence to inheritance no longer prevails ; where, in case of the father’s intes- 
tacy, the youngest son perhaps takes the land, to the exclusion of his elder 
brethren ; where all the sons take the land in equal proportions, share and 
share alike, the daughters being wholly excluded; or where perhaps the 
youngest daughter, in case of there being no sons, takes the whole of the 
land, and leaves her elder sisters destitute. Such absurd and unjust 
inconsistencies as these have been recommended for abolition by Real 
Property Commissioners, more than once, if we recollect aright ; and there 
can be little doubt that, as common sense is, at least, sometimes found in 
these days to guide the hand of reform, the time cannot be very far off when 
the besom of abolition will be rather rudely applied to these unseemly 
excrescences upon the comparatively fair features of our national law 
of inheritance. 

A consummation so devoutly to be wished for being, in our opinion, 
among the events of a no very distant future, we purpose devoting a few 
lines to the most remarkable among these anomalous tenures, and, in the 
first place, to Borough-English, Gavelkind being reserved for future con- 
sideration. In so doing, we cannot do better, we feel very sure, than put 
ourselves mainly under the guidance and authority of Mr. Corner; a 
gentleman who, in his able little work* on this subject, by bringing to 
the consideration of it at once the enthusiasm of the antiquary and the 
research and critical discernment of the lawyer, has all but exhausted some 
of the most interesting questions in reference to it, and has put himself 
in the position of being justly considered among the best modern authorities 
on the subject. In one or two instances, it will be remarked, we venture 
to differ from him as to the value of his deductions; but this slight differ- 
ence of opinion must be by no means supposed to detract from our esti- 
mate of the value of his opinions in general on Borough-English. In his 
interesting compilation there are many features, of course, that our want of 
space will preclude us from taking into consideration, in so limited a notice 
as the present must of necessity be. 

Borough-English may be broadly defined as (in the words employed by 
an ancient authority) “a customary descent of lands or tenements, whereby 





“ “On the custom of Borough-English, as exis!ing in the County of Sussex. By 
George R. Corner, Esq., F.8.A. Reprinted from Vol. VI. of the ‘Sussex Archzolo- 
gical Collections.’ ”” (London, 1853.) 
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they come to the youngest son, or, if the owner have no issue, to his 
youngest brother.” 

This, however, is but a comparatively vague definition ; and if we would 
gain a more accurate acquaintance with the group of anomalous usages that 
are knit together under this much-vexed name, we cannot do better than 
appeal to Mr. Corner for aid :— 

“There are,” he says, “certain variations of this custom in different manors; in 
some, for instance, the custom is confined to sons, and does not extend to prefer the 
youngest daughter, youngest brother, or collateral heir; while in other manors, the 
youngest daughter would inherit, if there were no sons, and the youngest brother or 
collateral heir if there were no issue ; whereas, if the custom does not extend to prefer 
the youngest daughter, or youngest brother, or collateral heir, all the daughters would 
be entitled to the inheritance; or for want of daughters, the eldest brother would suc- 
ceed, as at common law; for the custom is strictly confined to the youngest son, or his 
lineal representative, and does not extend to the youngest brother without a special 
custom of the place for that purpose—for customs ought always to be taken strictly.” 

The origin of these customs is involved in the greatest obscurity: the 
same, too, may be said in reference to the name by which, time out 
of mind, they have been known: could we only arrive at anything like a 
satisfactory solution of either of these questions, we should have little diffi- 
culty probably in dealing with the other. As to the mame, Robinson, the 
leading authority on the kindred custom of Gavelkind, has the following 
remarks :— 

“The name of this custom guides us to judge of its antiquity, and teaches us that 
this custom had its rise among the Anglo-Saxons; indeed, it is probable that it was not 
known by this title until the Normans, who were strangers to any such kind of descent 
in their own country, on their settlement} in this kingdom gave it the name of ‘ the 
Custom of the Saxon towns,’ to distinguish it from their own law; aid this may be 
collected from 1 Edward I. (Year Book, No. 38), where it is said that in Nottingham 
there are two tenures, ‘ Burgh Engloyes,’ and ‘ Burgh Frauncoyes ;’ the usages of 
which tenures are such, that all the tenements whereof the ancestor dies seised in 
Burgh Engloyes, ought to descend to the youngest son, and all the tenements in Burgh 
Frauncoyes to the eldest son, as at common law.” 

From these dicta, as will be seen in the sequel, Mr. Corner sees reason 
toto celo to dissent. For the present, however, it will be as well to devote 
our attention to what has been said by the older authorities upon the 
origin of Borough-English. Littleton (“On Villenage,”’ bk. ii. c. 2,) says :— 
“This custom also stands with some certain reason, because that the 
younger son (if he lack father and mother) may, least of all his brethren, 
help himself.” Blackstone seems strongly inclined to uphold this opinion, 
and informs us that, according to Duhalde, this custom of descent to the 
youngest son also prevails among the Tartar tribes ; and that among many 
other Northern nations it was the custom for all the sons but one to emigrate 
from the father, which one became his heir :—‘‘So that possibly this 
custom, wherever it prevails, may be the remnant of that pastoral state of 
our British and German ancestors which Cesar and Tacitus describe.” 
Robinson, the authority already quoted, inclines also to the reason given 
by Littleton, that the youngest son, after the death of his parents, is least 
able to help himself, and most likely to be left destitute of any other 
support. 

The Editor of the “‘ Modern Reports,”’ on the other hand, as quoted in 
Mr. Corner’s work, says of Borough-English :—“ It is a custom contrary 
to the positive law of God, and which inverts the very order of nature ;” 
and, starting with this unfavourable dictum, has no hesitation in attributing 
its origin to a supposed right of the lords of certain manors, preiibare 
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pudicitiam of the brides of their villein-tenants. Among the supporters of 
this singular and fanciful theory we find the learned antiquary Dr. Plot. 
Sir W. Blackstone has been at some unnecessary pains, as it appears to us, 
to combat it, and Robinson apparently (as quoted by Mr. Corner) at even 
greater; and it is with justice that he remarks, or perhaps rather implies, 
—as this is what his arguments amount to—that even if doubts existed as 
to the paternity of the eldest son, and so prompted a provision for his ex- 
clusion from the inheritance, no such doubts could rightfully exist as to 
the paternity of the second son, who, however, was just as rigorously ex- 
cluded from the inheritance as the eldest. With equal reason, too, he 
certainly might have remarked that supposing it possible for such a state 
of things as the prelibatio pudicitie by the superior lord to have ever ex- 
isted, the same power and authority which would have enabled the lord to 
assert and maintain so outrageous a right, would have equally enabled and, 
indeed, emboldened him to insist on due provision being made for the only 
member of his villein’s family who was likely to be his own flesh and blood. 
The subject, however, is hardly deserving of serious consideration, and with 
Lord Hailes, who has found time and matter to devote an elaborate essay 
on the subject, we may safely dismiss the story of the Scotch King Evenus, 
his supposed law, and the establishment of the Marcheta Mulierum by 
Malcolm III., as at once fabulous and absurd. 

The more satisfactory reasons for the provision for the youngest son, to 
the exclusion of the elder children, that have been suggested by Littleton, 
Blackstone, and Robinson, are reviewed by Mr. Corner, and taken excep- 
tion to by him:— 

“ The reasons assigned by these writers are all virtually the same, all resting upon 
the disadvantage of position of the youngest son; and they are all equally unsatisfiac- 
tory; for they are grounded on the supposition that the youngest son alone is un- 
settled in life, or left with his father at his decease, in which case alone the custom 
would have an appearance of justice; and they overlook the very constant occurrence 
of one or more of the elder sons being set forward in life during their father’s life- 
time, leaving several at home; and the not unfrequent case of a father dying early, 
and leaving all his sons young and equally helpless and unprovided for; in which cases 
it would seem to be most inconsistent with justice and equity, as well as most incon- 
venient to the family of the deceased tenant, that the inheritance should go to the 
youngest son in preference to his brothers, as unprovided, and, except by a few years 
more or less of age, not more able to help themselves than he is.” 

He then proceeds to say that “with sincere deference to the opinions of 
those who are much better qualified to decide upon questions of legal and 
antiquarian research,” he considers that the custom of Borough-English 
took its rise from the period when copyhold lands were held really and 
substantially, and not, as now, nominally * at the will of the lord ; when the 
lord’s will, uniformly exercised, made the custom of the manor, and was 
not, as now, controlled by the custom.” And in no instance, he remarks, 
was the lord’s will so likely to be exercised as in determining which of his 
tenant’s family, on the decease of the tenant, should succeed to the tene- 
ment by the lord’s will. 

He then continues :— 

“The custom of Borough-English is in fact to be accounted for in the same manner 
as the various other customs which exist in different manors. In some manors the 
lands descend to the eldest son, in others to all the sons equally, as in Gavelkind— 
‘Custom of some manor is, that if the tenant dies seised of five acres or less, then the 
youngest son ought to inherit, but if above, then all the sons, as in Gavelkind, ought 
to inherit it. Custom of some manor is, that the youngest son, or youngest daughter 
of the first wife, being married a virgin, ought to inherit”—(Kiéchin, pp. 203, 202.) 
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In other manors the sons and daughters inherit equally, as at Wareham in Dorsetshire. 
In others, the eldest daughter alove succeeds to the inheritance, if there be no sons, as 
at Yardley in Hertfordshire. ... Thus it is, I think, owing to the caprice of the several 
ancient lords, that these different manorial customs have arisen and been established. 
Tiis opinion is in accordance with those of Sir Martin Wright, in his introduction to 
the Law of Tenures, and Mr. Watkins, in a note on Chief Baron Gilbert’s work on 
Tenures. As to the reasons which would induce the lord to prefer the youngest son to 
succeed the father in the inheritance of the tenements held of his manor, we may sup- 
pose that the lords and barons, being liable to furnish certain numbers of men for mili- 
tary service, in many instances took care to secure the elder sons of their tenants as 
military retainers; and that the villenage or copyhold lands, being generally held by 
agricultural services, were left to the younger sons or son to cultivate, and render the 
services due to the lord for the land. And another reason may be attributed to the 
avarice or love of patronage of the lords; for as the lord was entitled to the wardship 
of his infaut tenants, which allowed the infant only a decent maintenance during his 
minority, (all the surplus profits going to the guardian,) the lord had a direct interest 
in long minorities, and therefore might have willed that the youngest son should be 
the heir.” 


Mr. Corner has been very successful, we are inclined to think, in here 
tracing the basis upon which these anomalous customs were originally 
founded, the arbitrary exercise, namely, of the will or caprice of the supe- 
rior lord; and he very appositely illustrates his position by reference to a 
charter executed by Simon de Montfort in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry III., a document which affords a singular illustration of the exercise 
of the superior lord's will in this respect; and that, too, at a comparatively 
recent date, sixty-six years subsequent to the date of legal prescription. As 
a copy of this curious instrument happens to be now lying before us, we 
annex a translation of it for the better illustration of the theory above pro- 
pounded :— 


“To all the faithful of Christ, the Lord Symon de Montefort, Earl of Leicester, and 
Seneschal of England, greeting. Be it known unto all of you, that we, for the salvation 
of our soul, and of Alienora our wife, our children, our ancestors and successors, at the 
instance and supplication of the burgesses of our vill of Leicester, for the common ad- 
vantage and amelioration of the state of the said vill, which, by reason of the default of 
heirs and their weakness, now for a long time past has been verging almost upon down- 
fal and ruin, with the common assent and goodwill of all the burgesses of our vill of 
Leicester aforesaid, have granted, and by this our present charter confirmed, that all 
sons first born in lawful wedlock in our vill of Leicester aforesaid, and in the suburbs 
thereof, shall in future, after the death of their fathers, peacefully, qu e'ly, and with- 
out any gainsaying thereof, have and possess the paternal inheritance and abode; pro- 
vided always that all last-born sons in our vill of Leicester aforesaid, who, before the 
grant and completion of this our charter, shall have succeeded their fathers or ancestors 
as heirs to the inheritance, shall throughout the whole period of their life peacefully, 
quietly, and without any gainsaying thereof, have and possess their inheritance and 
abode; and that their first-born sons shall in future, according to the grant aforesaid, 
succeed to the inheritance. Witnesses hereto, Roger de Quency, Earl of Winchester ; 
Ralph Basset, William Basset, Richard de Havering, Thomas de Estleghe, Knights ; 
Bartholomew le Jeune, Richard Morin, Andrew de Ja Breche, Alexander the Clerk, 
and others. Done at Westminster, the Friday next after the feast of Saint Luke the 
Evangelist, in the year of the reign of King Henry, son of King John, thirty-nine.” 


But, ready as we are to admit that Mr. Corner is happy in his conclusion 
that the customs known as Borough-English were based originally on 
the exercise of the will or caprice of the superior lord, we are still inclined 
to think that there is abundant room for Littleton, Blackstone, and Robin- 
son to be equally right in their suggestion, that in those cases where the 
inheritance devolves upon the youngest son, the provision was originally 
made with the view of assisting him in his comparatively helpless state. 
At all events, though selfishness may possibly, as Mr. Corner suggests, 
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have influenced the exercise of the lord’s caprice in some instances, it is 
hardly less probabie that good and kindly, and indeed commonly prudent, 
motives (a desire, for example, that their most helpless dependants might 
not be reduced to beggary) may have animated them in others 

In reference to the name of this custom, we must again have recourse to 
Mr. Corner’s work :— 


“My opinion is,” he says, “that the name originated with the Norman lords, who 
imposed this custom as a peculiar mark of serfdom on their English vassals, which 
their Norman followers, who were accustomed to the law of primogeniture as attached 
to freeholdings, would not submit to; hence the distinction of tenures at Nottingham, 
of Burgh Engloyes, and Burgh Frauncoyes, which, although not now known in that 
town, are kept in remembrance by the two parts of the town, having been not long 
since distinguished as the ‘ English borough’ and the ‘French borough.’ It is worthy 
of observation, as corroborative of this view of the subject, that the Earl of Warren 
and Surrey, who soon after the Conquest possessed the barony. and rape of Lewes, 
where the custom of Borough-English is almost universal as regards copyholds, pos- 
sessed also Reigate, Dorking, Betchworth, and Kennington in Surrey, and Stamford 
in Lincolnshire ; in all which places we find the same custom still prevailing.” 


It seems to us, however, that if manors and manorial rights, and tenure 
according to the will of the superior lord, existed here, as is pretty generally 
admitted, in Saxon times, the various anomalous tenures, now known as 
Borough-English, were probably in existence also long before the days of the 
Norman Conquest. The ordinary law of inheritance, on the other hand, with 
the Anglo-Saxons, was that known as Gavelkind, which distributed both 
realty and personalty equally among the children of the deceased. Socage 
lands, too, by the laws of Normandy being divided equally among the sons, 
the custom of Gavelkind would excite little surprise or comment among the 
Normans upon their arrival; while, on the other hand, what is more likely 
than that the singular laws of inheritance which they found prevailing here 
in certain manorial burghs would attract their early notice, and obtain from 
them—in a spirit of sarcasm, very possibly—the distinctive appellation of 
Burgh Engloyes, or “English borough tenure”? We cannot conceive, too, 
any reason why the Normans, rather than their Saxon predecessors, should 
have been the first to introduce a custom which preferred the youngest 
daughter rather than the eldest one. 

In further support of his hypothesis, Mr. Corner has industriously col- 
lected the following facts, which, in justice to his arguments, we briefly 
annex; though, to our thinking, they go to shew, not so much that the 
Normans, prior to their conquest of England, were acquainted with the 
custom of descent to the younger son, as that their Picard neighbours, at 
an early period, were acquainted with manorial tenure and inheritance at 
the will of the lord; institutions which, very possibly, they may have 
originally borrowed from the same sources as the Saxons themselves :— 


“To shew,” he says, “that the customary descent to the youngest son was not 
unknown to the Norman and Flemish followers of William, as a pe culiarity of serfdom 
and villenage, (although Robinson says that they were unacquainted with it in their 
own country, and Blackstone was obliged to go so far away as the Tartar tribes for 
any similar custom,) I can, thanks to the improved facilities ‘of international communi- 
cation, and to the general desire among enlightened nations to receive and impart 
knowledge, refer to the Coutumes locales du Baillage d’ Amiens, by M. Bouthors, 
Greffier en chef de la Cour d’Appel d’Amiens, &e., where we find that the same 
customary descent to the youngest son mage in that province of France, and in 
Artois, under the name of Maineté, viz. in the Seignuries of Gouy et Bavaincourt, 
Rettembes, Croy, Lignieres,” &c., ke. 


The two following suggestions have occurred to us, in considering the 
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subject, as possibly, the one or the other of them, tending to a solution 
of this much-vexed question, ‘They are mere hints, however, and we 
annex them with no great confidence, but merely valeant quantum :— 

1. As the Normans, before the Conquest, on the occasion of their visits 
to this country, usually embarked and disembarked on the coast of Sussex, 
and would of necessity have to travel through the interior of that county, 
it is possible that, from imperfect information, they may have laboured 
under the impression that the Sussex tenure was only a sample of that 
prevalent throughout England in general, and have accordingly conferred 
on it the distinctive title of ** Tenure of the English Burghs.” 

2. The fact that Gavelkind and Borough-English are confined (except 
in a comparatively few instances) to the south-western districts of Eng- 
land, goes far towards shewing that they were introduced by the Saxon 
invaders. Itmay be worth enquiry, whether inheritance by the children 
equally was not a custom confined to the Jutes and Saxons, inheritance 
by the younger children being peculiar to the Angles, and inheritance 
by the eldest® son the usage with Romano-British population at the time 
of the Saxon invasion, 

As we now approach the limits of our allotted space, we shall only 
add what the untiring research of Mr. Corner has enabled us to do—that 
in the county of Cornwall there is one manor subject to the custom of 
Borough-English ; in Devonshire, two; in Essex, eight; in Glamorgan- 
shire, one; in Hampshire, nine; in Herefordshire, four; in Hertfordshire, 
one ; in Huntingdonshire, three ; in Kent, one; in Leicestershire, one ; in 
Middlesex, sixteen ; in Monmouthshire, one ; in Norfolk, twelve ; in Not- 
tinghamshire, five ; in Shropshire, three ; in Staffordshire, two ; in Suffolk, 
eighty-four ; in Surrey, twenty-eight ; in Sussex, one hundred and thirty- 
five ; in Warwickshire, two; in addition to which, upon the same authority 
we learn that Borough-English prevails in the city of Gloucester4, the 
town of Derby, and the borough of Stamford, 





MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD, OF FONTHILL®*. 


BeckrorpD and Fonthill are names that haunt our memory like the re- 
membrance of an unpleasant dream ; for the truths we know of that way- 
ward child of fortune have such an air of unreality about them, that we could 
wish we did not know them as truths. Beneath these lie surmises, dark 
and mysterious, which loom like a pall over what remains of the fabric he 
raised, striking the spectator with awe and sadness. Welcome is any at- 
tempt to place the character of this strange man in its true light before his 
contemporaries have all passed away, and before facts can cease to be tested 
by living evidence. The part enacted on the stage of life by William Beck- 








* This suggestion, however, is unfortunately at variance with what is said by the 
Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 449, that Sussex was peopled, not by the Angles, but by 
the Old Saxcns. 

* This was the usage in the city of London at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
and perhaps had continued to be so since the time of the Romans. 

* Here it regulates the descent of freeholds, not of copyh: lds. 


* “ Memoirs of William Beckford, of Fonthill, Author of ‘ Vathek.’” (Léadon: C. J. 
Skeet. 2 vols. 12m0.) 
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ford has its significance both “ to point a moral and adorn a tale ;” its study 
cannot be altogether unprofitable. Moreover, he was a public character, 
both as an author and as cultivator of the arts: his influence was great, on 
account of his wealth; no less so was his conduct an example to shun if nct 
to imitate. These Memoirs, therefore, require no apology for their appear- 
ance ; they will be perused with curiosity and interest, and the perusal will 
make us both sadder and wiser. 

William Beckford was the son of William Beckford, Lord Mavor of 
London in 1762 and 1770, who was one of the thirteen children of Peter 
Beckford, Speaker of the House of Assembly of Jamaica. His father 
married twice. His second wife, the mother of the subject of these memoirs, 
was the daughter and co-heir of the Hon. George Hamilton, M.P. for Wells. 
When Peter Beckford died, he left behind him great wealth; no less than 
twenty-four plantations and twelve hundred slaves in the island of Jamaica, 
besides mortgages and similar investments. His second son, William Beck- 
ford the elder, was sent from Jamaica to England when fourteen years of 
age, and received his education at Westminster School, where he distin- 
guished himself by his ardent devotion to study. At this school Becktord 
formed the acquaintance of many persons who became celebrated in after- 
life for their talents or genius, amongst whom we find Lord Mansfield, Dr. 
Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, and Lord Kinnoul. His elder brother, 
Peter, dying unmarried in 1737, William Beckford became his heir, as he 
did also of his next younger brother Richard, M.P. for Bristol, who died 
in 1756; and bequeathed William ten thousand a-year. The following 
episode in his life is not without interest :— 


“He was induced to visit Holland, where he was deeply smitten with a beautiful 
girl, daughter of a shopkeeper of Leyden. He was well aware that his family would 
not consent to his marriage with the object of his affections, towards whom there can 
be no doubt of his sincere regard, and of his determination to marry her the moment 
it was in his power to do so. He had a son by her, which he kept a secret until his 
father’s decease, having brought her over and placed her in an establishment suited to 
his rank and fortune. His arrangements had not long been completed, when, in conse- 
quence of his father’s death, he was obliged to go to Jamaica to arrange his family 
affairs, where he was detained over a year. At the expiration of that time he returned 
to London, intending to marry the object of his cherished affections, all obstacle to a 
union being removed. On his arrival he made the painful discovery of her unf:ithful- 
ness, It was no common example of feminine infidelity that struck him down. His 
beloved mistress, whom he intended to make his bride, he discovered to be pregnant by 
a mulatto page in his service, only sixteen years of age. This incident so much 
affected him, that it was thought at one time he would not recover from the state of 
despondency into which he was thrown by this discovery. Fears were even entertained 
for his life. He ultimately recovered, settled an annual sum_of money upon the un- 
faithful one, and sent her back to Holland.” 


Mr. Beckford sat in the House of Commons as member for London in 
1747 and subsequent years. In 1758 he served the office of sheriff for 
the city, and became Lord Mayor in 1762, the year in which his son 
William Beckford was born. 

‘Thus much is necessary to shew the nature of the inheritance to which 
the subject of this memoir was born. Foremost stands the enormous wealth 
which had accumulated in his father’s hands, and, as he was but eleven 
years old when his father died, there was some ten years for further accu- 
mulation. His lot was not an enviable or a desirable one. Inheritor of un- 
bounded wealth, this spoilt child of Fortune could hardly avoid the temp- 
tations that surround the path of every one who has the means of gratifying 
the wildest desires, His whole course was beset with the countless snares 
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of evil; it is not therefore surprising that his errors were great and singular : 
yet they were not greater than of many who have had less to excuse them. 
Great are the perils that encompass the rich man. Pampered in vice by 
parasites who fatten on the riot they instigate, who make folly appear wis- 
dom to the inexperienced, it is to them that we may attribute the many 
faults that lie, a heavy burden, on the shoulders of William Beckford. Yet 
he was not all bad. The nearer you approach to what remains of Font- 
hill, the scene of the greater part of his life, the more you will find his name 
held in esteem as one who was generous and kind, and gave much employ- 
ment to the poor. These are virtues that may cover a multitude of sins. 
His education had also much to do with the formation of his character. He 
had not the advantages of the discipline afforded by the training of a public 
school. The private education he received nurtured a shyness and con- 
tempt for the knowledge and opinion of others. His mind early became 
biassed. 

Of his mother we gather from these volumes less information than could 
be desired. We learn little more than that she was of the Abercorn branch 
of the Hamilton family, and sedulously careful of her son’s education. At 
a very early age she placed her son William under the care of a private tutor, 
with whom he remained until he was eleven years of age; at which time 
Lord Littleton of Hagley applied to Dr. W. Cleaver, afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph, to recommend a tutor to instruct a youth considered heir to one 
of the first fortunes in the kingdom, an undertaking of some consideration. 
The appointment was three hundred a-year ; and Lord Littleton represented 
the pupil as possessing parts above mediocrity, and indeed of more than 
ordinary promise, with a disposition peculiarly amiable. Dr. Cleaver re- 
commended his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Lettice, who appears to have been well 
qualified for his office. The character of his pupil is thus given :— 


“ When about twelve years of age his friends indulged in high expectations of him 
after he should attain manhood, looking for the consummation of their wishes regard- 
ing him to that which nature designed he should become, a common and partial mis- 
take. Even at that early age his personal figure was advantageous, while his genius 
and talents were of the most promising character. His vivacity of imagination and 
natural flow of eloquence were remarkable; his comprehension was lucid and un- 
commonly quick. His facility in acquirement as well as his memory were good, and 
his progress in learning considerably beyond the average ; while, amidst all, his appli- 
cation was commendable. His principal fault was, that he grew to be too desultory, 
notwithstanding he made great way. His temper, though lively, was prone to irrita- 
bility, yet he was respectful to his instructors, with whom Lord Chatham did not dis- 
dain to correspond upon the subject, and to tender advice which was scrupulously fol- 
lowed. A serious regard for religion and pure moral principle, as the solid foundation 
of all acquirements, was carefully inculcated.” 

Again :— 

“On all upon which he set his mind he succeeded marvellously. In music and 
design he shewed both invention and enthusiasm, not confining himself to the cold task 
of scientific execution, but entering into the very marrow of the study for which he 
had a predilection. He was sometimes too eager to advance beyond those steps which 
few but those of his own temperament feel inclined to travel.” 

Had he been goaded by the sharp spur of necessity, William Beckford 
might have shone amongst the highest ornaments in the society and age in 
which he lived, but his aspirations and genius were crushed and hidden 
under the gold-mountain of his inheritance. 

Upon attaining the age of seventeen it became necessary to consider what 
steps should be taken to complete his education. His mother having a pre- 
judice against the two great Universities, it was decided that young Beck- 
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ford should complete his educational course at Geneva, and thither he ac- 
cordingly went, residing with a relation of his mother’s, Colonel Hamilton. 
While there he entered upon a course of instruction in civil law, acquiring 
the usual accomplishments of a gentleman, and forming the acquaintance of 
Huber, Saussure, and Bonnet. 

About this time, but previous to his residence in Switzerland, William 
Beckford had written a book, a satire upon Descamp’s Vie des Peintres 
Flamands. The origin of this book was, according to his own account, that 
he felt prompted to write something of the kind by remarking the ridiculous 
memoirs and criticisms on certain Dutch painters of whom he had read in 
Descamp’s book, as well as to play off a trick upon the housekeeper at 
Fonthill, who used to play the cicerone to visitors, shewing the house and 
giving accounts of the different painters that executed the pictures. He 
had been greatly amused at hearing her bestow most extraordinary names 
upon the artists who painted them, and wondered how such nonsense could 
get into her head. Fond of satire, he thought the double exposure of the 
Fleming’s authorship and the housekeeper’s conceit and ignorance excellent 
subjects for mystification. His plan succeeded, and his love of mischief 
was gratified in listening to descriptions more extravagant than ever. 

The production of such a work by one of riper years would have been 
thought frivolous: whether all his own production or not is of little con- 
sequence, as the book had but a very limited object, and no very high aim. 

At twenty, young Beckford was a citizen of the world in respect to know- 
ledge of a varied character, shewing that he must have paid serious atten- 
tion to whatever he felt desirous of learning, while his natural abilities 
quickened his progress in study. His acquisitions were still further ex- 
tended and improved by travel: he visited Holland and Germany, and then 
returned to England to celebrate his coming of age in 1781. He then be- 
came possessed of nearly a million in ready money, and an income of a hun- 
dred thousand a-year. 

In the following year he took a second tour on the Continent, taking with 
him every convenience that comfort demanded. His retinue included an 
eminent artist, a physician, and a musician, They occupied three carriages, 
besides having led-horses and outriders. 

William Beckford had on many occasions evinced a marked predilection 
for Oriental studies, which had been checked by those entrusted with his 
education, they deeming it necessary for his future career that he should 
be better acquainted with fact than fiction. But this bias for Orientalism 
must have been fostered by the visions of luxury and indulgence his enor- 
mous wealth would open to him. Nothing short of Oriental tastes and 
appetites for display could have given vent to the fountain of riches at his 
command, The fruits of his Oriental studies were found in his tale of 
*Vathek,” and in “The Story of Al Raoul.” 

The mind that produced * Vathek” could have done better things, had 
the circumstances of the author been more favourable ; as it is, it stands 
alone in English literature. 

On the 5th of May, 1783, Mr. Beckford married Lady Margaret Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, and sister of the late Marquis of Huntley. 
To this lady he was strongly attached, and full of aspirations after promised 
happiness, he set out with his bride for Switzerland. His+hopes were 
crushed by the death of his bride three years after their marriage. She 
died in childbed of her second daughter, the present Duchess of Hamilton. 

This calamity sorely tried him. He quitted Switzerland, and after a 
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while returned to England, whence, after a sojourn of six months, he crossed 
to Portugal and Spain. He has left a valuable record of what he saw in 
those countries, which were in a condition that has never been paralleled 
since, nor is ever likely to be seen again. 

His life was unmarked by any remarkable inciden‘s from this period until 
the death of his mother, which took place in 1798. Soon after that event 
he paid a third visit to Portugal. It was about this period that he indulged 
in the strange purpose of surrounding his property with a wall twelve feet 
high, and nine miles in extent, and also in the Fonthill improvements. 
With respect to the wall he thus explains it himself, in a letter to Mr. 
Redding :— 


“Some say I built the wall before I built the house, to cut myself off from mankind. 
Why, I had always from one to two hundred workmen with me, and I superintend all 
myself; I built the wall because I would not be intruded upon by sportsmen. In vain 
were they warned off. Your country gentleman will transport a pauper for taking a 
few twigs from a hedge, while they break it down without ceremony themselves. ‘They 
will take no denial when they go hunting in their red jackets to excruciate to death 
a poor hare. I found remonstrance vain, and so I built the wall to exclude them. 
I never suffer an animal to be killed but through necessity. In early life I gave up 
shooting, because I consider we have no right to murder animals for sport. I am fond 
of animals. The birds in the plantations of Fonthill seem to know me: they continued 
their songs as I rode close to them. It was exactly what I wished.” 

The contemplated alterations at Fonthill he now began to carry out. He 
laid the foundation of the new building named the Abbey, and the work 
proceeded. But the external wall he had built excluded the indulgence of . 
the curiosity excited by the reports that some extraordinary work was going 
forward. Rumours and malice grew busy, and the wildest stories gained 
credence. Recluse and Sybarite were the names bestowed upon him, bui 
he was neither of these. But that he was proud—the pride of superior in- 
tellect—and wayward and wilful, we need not attempt to deny; these were 
qualities which he inherited from his mother. He was not one of those who 
square their own ideas with those of others; he kept to his own peculiar 
fancies, and saw in them only what imagination more than reason first 
prompted, rather than what the mind contemplated after the exercise of 
reason, 

So much of the Abbey as had been completed was fitted up in 1800 for a 
féte in honour of a visit from Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton. 
Among the amusements on this occasion was Lady Hamilton’s dramatic 
personation of the Roman matron Agrippina, which “ drew tears from some 
of the company.”’ In 1801 the Abbey had advanced so far towards com- 
pletion that Mr. Beckford determined to take up his residence in that part 
of the building which he designed for his personal occupation. ‘ The effect 
of the entire building was very impressive, and the cost (£273,000) was 
greatly enhanced by architectural blunders.” The tower was twice rebuilt, 
and even then, through the dishonesty of the architect, was tottering to 
its: fall. The foundations had been shirked, and fall it did, but not in 
Mr. Beckford’s time. 

With that insatiable longing after change which seems to have infected 
most of his life, Mr. Beckford grew weary of this expensive toy, and resolved 
to sell it, and go and live in retirement at Bath. Besides, various heavy 
losses compelled him to retrench, and in 1823 it was sold to Mr. Farquhar. 
There was something startling and painful in this event. It was generally 
supposed that he was secure against the attacks of ill-fortune, but riches 
take to themselves wings and flee away. The expense of the Abbey, the 
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depression of his West Indian property, and the adverse result of a Chancery 
suit, so reduced his former income of a hundred thousand a-year, that he 
could not afford the thirty thousand that it would have required to main- 
tain his state in the enchanted palace he had reared. 

At Bath his life was as retired as it had been at Fonthill, maintaining 
the same habits, but on a reduced scale. To the society of that gay city he 
was as little known as by the inhabitants of the metropolis. He was occa- 
sionally seen on horseback, in company with the late Duke of Hamilton, 
but his guests did not number more than half-a-dozen persons, literary men 
and artists. Upon one of these rides he caught cold during an east wind, 
fever ensued, and death overtook him at last, when he was in his eighty- 
fifth year. His remains were enclosed in a granite sarcophagus, and con- 
veyed from Fonthill to Tincombe, where they were not destined to rest, but 
were afterwards reconveyed to the Tower ground. His personal property 
was sworn to as under eighty thousand pounds. 

Thus, after an aimless life, passed away, like a comet, William Beckford 
of Fonthill. Gifted with natural endowments which, by judicious culture, 
might have exalted him to a high and worthy position among the men of 
his time, he gave way to a life of sensuous ease and indulgence. Having 
no life-plan, he sought for little more than the gratification of crude fancies 
in literature and art which led to nothing. With the wealth he at one time 
possessed, how much he had it in his power to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
and, by providing for their happiness, ensure his own. Some allowance 
must be made for the influence of the state of opinion and things into which 
he was born. The doctrine of humanity, and the active exercise of the 
higher impulses, had not begun to quicken the actions of the high and 
mighty. A change for the better has come over the spirit of the age, and 
another Beckford would scarcely be possible. 

On the dark side of the character of William Beckford these memoirs 
shed no light, and none was required. As he dared to be singular in his 
habits and tastes, he became a fit object for the slander and malevolence of 
the common herd. It is not our object to vindicate his memory from the 
obloquy that attaches to it, but to deal charitably with one who appears 
to us to have been greatly misrepresented. The natural tendency of man is 
to indolence and sensuality: these can only be overcome by necessity and 
culture. The rich man relapses into a state of nature when he pursues only 
the narrow round of frivolous and sensual pleasures. A high and active 
moral principle may carry him scatheless through the ordeal of wealth, and 
lead him to perform not only the duties that lie nearest to him, but those 
also which have for their limits the amelioration of the condition and in- 
crease of happiness of his fellow-creatures. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 
(First Notice.) 


Noru1ne would appear to be so easy as to write the history of England, 
if we are to judge by the number of works produced, and most of which 
command a large sale. It is our intention to enter into an examination 
of the merits and demerits of some score or so of the best known, new 
editions of which have appeared in this or the immediately preceding years, 
and which therefore may fairly be taken to represent the present state of 
the historical reading for the rising generation. We shall divide our re- 
view into the juvenile, and the more advanced. One work that should 
belong to the latter class has already engaged our attention in a separate 
paper*—a circumstance mainly owing to the high standing of its pub- 
lisher—and to the attack that this has brought upon us we have replied 
in another page», Others possibly may be in store for us, but we shall not, 
from fear of such, scruple to point out errors wherever we may find them, 
for it is only by directing the attention of the public to the defects of the 
works now in common use that we can hope to see room made for some- 
thing better. 

At the most casual glance at the received school histories of the present 
day, it will be seen that one circumstance is common to all, and that is, the 
absence of anything like original research in their compilers; but until 
some one well acquainted with the subject shall think it worth while to 
compress his learning into the requisite compass, and shall be self-denying 
enough to give in one small volume the essence of the materials painfully 
collected for twenty, we cannot expect any substantial improvement. 

Meantime we will pass in review the very elementary works :— 


I. 1. “ History of England. (Pinnock’s Catechism).” (Whittaker and Co. No date.) 

2. “Catechism of the History of England. By C. Irving, LL.D.” (Aylott and 
Co. 1857.) 

3. “The Stepping Stone to English History. By a Mother.” (Longmans. 1857.) 

4, “ First Lessons in English History. By the Rev. Dr. Giles.” (C. H. Law. No date.) 


These four little works are all in the question and answer style, and they 
have much else in common, which is not surprising, as the last three appear 
to be based almost entirely on the first, which has beside had the honour 
of being used by the Compiler of the “ Student’s Hume,” though we do not 
observe it in either of his lists of authorities. Pinnock, of course, gives us 
the foundation of the University of Oxford by Alfred, who also ‘‘ made the 
navy very respectable ;” the extirpation of the wolves under Edgar; the 
signing of Magna Charta; the drowning of Clarence in a butt of wine, re- 
tained in so many more pretentious works; he also affords the questionable 
information that Richard I. was killed before Chalons, instead of Chalus ; 
that marriages were first celebrated in churches, and the Inquisition intro- 
duced to England, in the reign of Henry III.; “geography and the use of 
the globes” in that of Edward I.; that the electorate of Hanover was 
“annexed to the British crown’’ in the time of George I.; and that the 
Princess Charlotte died, “after having given birth to a still-born son.” 
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It must be remarked, however, that he shews more critical acumen 
than several of his imitators, for he speaks doubtfully of the deaths of 
Henry VI. and Edward V., and makes a remark respecting Richard III. 
that appears worth reproducing :— 

“ He was the supposed murderer of his two nephews, and has generally been repre- 
sented as a compound, both in body and mind, of cruelty and deformity. He neverthe- 
less passed several excellent laws; and as all the accounts given of him were written 
by his enemies, it is probable that many of the allegations against him are false, and 
all exaggerated.” 


“ Irving’s Catechism,” (No. 2) is a far inferior production. Most of the 
errors in Pinnock are faithfully preserved, and several are added. We do 
not, of course, undertake to furnish complete tables of errata for this, or 
any of the rest, but we think that we may usefully point out some of the 
errors that are to be found in them. Thus, in Irving, under the heading 
* Britain a Roman Province,” we read :— 


“ Q. Who introduced Christianity into Britain ? 
“ 4. The Romans, and several monasteries were built by them.” 


Alfred’s mother, Judith, recites Saxon poems to him; Edgar’s reign was 
“ distinguished only by the extirpation of wolves in England ;” Jerusalem 
was taken by the Crusaders after a siege of two years; Henry II. procures 
a bull, authorizing the conquest of Ireland after the invasion of Strongbow ; 
the Oxford parliament, which in fact deposed Henry III., is placed 
(apparently, for clearness is not studied) near the beginning of his reign ; 
Roger Bacon was longer-lived than we were before aware of, for he lived 
in the time of Henry III. and also under Edward III.; the ‘ disposition” 
of Richard IL. gave rise to the war of the Roses; it was only “ towards 
the latter part of her reign that Elizabeth became haughty and despotic ;” 
and “ the first public lottery was drawn in the reign of William III.” 

“The Stepping Stone” (No. 3) would seem to afford rather treacherous 
footing. According to it, the ‘‘ great system of Christianity” was introduced 
to England about the year 828; that “‘ wicked and cruel court, the Inquisi- 
tion,”’ was established here in the time of Henry III.; John of Gaunt was 
the grandfather of Henry VI.; Edward IV. left but two sons and four 
daughters; Henry VII. came to the throne in 1185 (but that is clearly a 
*‘ misprint’) ; it was the duke (not earl) of Argyle who was executed under 
James II. The general run of the book may be estimated from the follow- 
ing account of the “ only memorable event” of the reign of Edgar :— 


“ Q. What animals infested England during [Edgar's] reign ? 

“A. Wolves. : 

“ @. In the mountains of what country did the wolves take shelter that escaped the 
destruction of Edgar ? 

«4. Wales. 

“@Q. By what means did Edgar oblige the Welsh to diligence in hunting and de- 
s'roying them ? 

“ A. By changing the annual tribute into 300 wolves’ heads. 

“ Q. Was this contrivance effectual in extirpating them ? 

“A. Yes.” 


This doubtful story is thus made to occupy a large part of a page; and 
things quite as well ‘‘ adapted to the capacity of young minds,” are neces- 
sarily omitted ; the work, too, though a “‘ new edition,” dated 1857, closes 
with the year 1851. 

“Tirst Lessons” (No. 4) “for the Use of Little Children,” though by a 
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Rev. Doctor, is a very superficial affair. We do not have the story of the 
wolves, probably because we have no mention of Edgar, nor do we meet with 
Ethelred the Unready. But in return, we have the information that Corfe 
Castle is in Devonshire; that William I. ‘‘ made Lanfranc, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, governor of all England ;” the Spanish Armada was fitted 
out to revenge the refusal of Elizabeth to marry Philip of Spain; Mary 
Queen of Scots was “kept prisoner eighteen years in Fotheringhay 
Castle ;” and Mary was “ daughter of Margaret, who was sister to Henry 
VIII.” This last bit of genealogy is of a piece with the following :— 

«“@Q. Was Henry VII. one of the royal family of England ? 

«A, He was partly so; for his grandfather, Owen Tudor, married Queen Catharine, 
the widow of Henry V.” 


These little books may be taken as a fair sample of their class; and as 
they are professedly addressed to young children, it may perhaps be thought 
that they hardly needed notice. We do not think thus, for first impressions 
are of high importance, as being hard to remove in after life, whence it is 
very desirable that they should be correct ones; but such will not be given 
to children until such books as these have undergone a searching revision. 

We will now proceed to consider a few of the rather more advanced 
works, too many of which we shall find to be in reality worse than those 
that we have been speaking of; for they retain the errors of the smaller 
books, and add some of their own. 

II, 1. “First Book of History. England. (Gleig’s School Series.) New Edition,” 
(Longman and Co. 1858.) 
2. “Outlines of the History of England, for Families and Schools. 28rd Edition.” 
(John W. Parker and Son. 1858.) 
3. “History of England...on a Plan recommended by the Earl of Chesterfield. 
By the Rev. Mr. Cooper. 24th Edition.” (Longman and Co. 1854.) 
. “Plain and Short History of England for Children. By George Davys, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 12th Edition.” (Rivingtons. 1856.) 
. “Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines: English History.” (James Gilbert. 1858.) 
. “A Summary of English History, for the Use of Schools. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
New Edition.” (Routledge and Co., 1857.) 
7. “History of Eugland for Junior Classes. Edited by Henry White. 9th Edition.” 
(Oliver and Boyd. 1858.) 
8. “Kings of England: a History for the Young. By the Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe, &c.’ 5th Edition.” (J. and C. Mozley. 1857.) 

The “ First Book of History” (No. 1) is a praiseworthy attempt to give 
something like systematic reading for the pupils of the military schools and 
others. The writer justly remarks in his preface on the very miscellaneous 
nature of the reading-books in general use, and he has endeavoured to 
provide books on various subjects, in which the earlier portions are drawn 
up almost entirely in monosyllables, then succeed words of two, afterwards 
of three, and of four syllables, thus attempting to render the progress of the 
pupil easy, while at the same time much useful knowledge is gained. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the Chaplain General did not take more care 
as to his statements, for he gives currency to many errors which, if once fixed 
in the heads of his pupils, will not be easily driven out, If he should at any 
time incline to revise his work, we would call his attention to the fact that at 
pages 67 and 68 he has confounded two very distinct affairs, in making the 
earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, Archbishop Scrope and Owen 
Glendower league together against Henry; also that it was not Edmund, 
earl of March, but his uncle, Sir Edmund Mortimer, who fell into the hands 
of the Welsh chieftain; that Edward III. was not the builder of West- 
minster-hall, neither was Edward II. the first-born son of his father. We 
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also object to the King-maker being confounded with the slayer of the dun 
cow, and styled “ Guy, earl of Warwick,” nor can we agree to have a new 
crime laid on Richard III., who is here said (p. 89) to have drowned his 
brother Clarence; and it is making Henry VII. worse than he actually 
was to charge him with executing “ Lord Stanley, to whose service in the 
fight at Bosworth he mainly owed his crown,” (p. 92). 

If to these blemishes we add an occasional carelessness about dates and 
titles, (as giving May, 1547, instead of January, for the time of the death 
of the gallant and poetic Surrey, and the title of duke, instead of earl, to 
** unfortunate Argyle,”) we have exhausted our objections to this work. 
Its general tone is truthful, and some portions (especially when describing 
military affairs) are penned with vigour, and remind us of the more ela- 
borate productions of its well-known writer. 

The “‘ Outlines” (No. 2) are published under the auspices of the Christian 
Knowledge Society. With it we shall associate Nos. 3 and 4, one by the 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, the other by the present Bishop of Peterborough. We 
are bound to say that the “‘ Outlines,” though the smallest and the cheapest, 
is much the best of the three. With the exception of a wrong date here 
and there (as June 14, 1547, for the death of Henry VIII.), we see little 
to censure except the errors common to the whole class of school histories. 
But the case is widely different with the History of the Rev. Mr. Cooper. 
He dismisses 1,100 years of history in a scanty Introduction of six pages, 
and commences English history, so called, with William the Norman, His 
book, however, affords some curious information, Wales, it seems, was 
“wholly subdued, and governed by English laws,” in the year 1251; 
“crockery ware was invented” in 1309; “Sir Pierce Oxton” was the 
murderer of Richard II. ; and at Richard’s death, the crown “ belonged of 
right to Edward Mortimer, earl of March, then duke of York, the de- 
scendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence ;” “‘ Edward Mortimer, earl of March,” 
was kept prisoner by ‘“ Glendower ;” Hotspur “ fell by the hands of the 
Prince of Wales ;” ** great guns were first used in England at the siege of 
Berwick” in 1405; the dauphin (Charles VII.) was crowned at Poictiers ; 
and the English had only Calais and Guisnes remaining of their conquests, 
in 1451, in consequence of the civil wars which broke out in Eng'and four 
years afterwards; Henry VII. made war on the Scots, founded several 
colleges, and was “‘a pious prince and a friend to learning ;” Henry VIII. 
commanded in person at Flodden, and he beheaded Catherine Howard 
because he had “conceived a violent passion for Catherine Parr, a young 
widow of great beauty.” Somerset was executed for a design to imprison 
the earl of Warwick; the parties of Whigs and Tories “ were formed” in 
the parliament of 1621; Queen Anne was remarkable for “ intolerance in 
religion ;” the earls of Nithsdale and Wintoun escaped from the Tower; 
the bishops Atterbury, Kelly and Plunket, were attainted by parliament; 
George I. was “‘ a just and merciful prince.” ‘ The constitutions of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and of Quebec were altered,” in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the cargoes of tea at Boston; but this seems the only very palpable 
error in the latter part of the book, which has evidently been furnished by 
a far more careful writer than the Rev. Mr. Cooper; it is to be regretted, 
however, that he did not supervise the work of his predecessor. 

The Bishop’s little volume (No. 4), it must be owned, does not contain 
such glaring blunders as the preceding ; but it is a very superficial produc- 
tion, which crowds all ante-Norman history into a page or two, and treats 
all the rest in a way that can conduce very little to the information or 
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amusement of its readers. It is avowedly mainly a reprint of some papers 
in the ** Cottager’s Monthly Visitor,” and really does not seem worthy of 
being reproduced in a separate form. 

To the next work on our list, Ince and Gilbert’s ‘‘ Outlines,” we cannot 
accord even the negative praise we have just given to the Bishop’s book. 
It is in the preface paraded as having been “the only book appointed by 
the Educational Branch of the Society of Arts (H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort President) as tests for their examinations in June, 1856, of the prize 
students on the subject of English history.’’ Since this “ recognition of its 
merits,” it seems ‘‘every page has been very much enlarged and im- 
proved ;” which we are sorry to learn, as giving us a very low idea indeed 
of the historical knowledge of the « Educational B ranch,” for it certainly 
now contains almost as many errors as pages, and what it must have been 
before the recent “‘ improvements,” it is hard to guess. Not to waste our 
space, however, in mere generalities, we will produce a few specimens of 
the information to be found in a work which one of its reviewers is repre- 
sented as saying contains, “ Just the matter that any well-educated man 
would like to have at his fingers’ ends on the subject of English history.” 4 

To begin: the gods of the Britons, it states, were Woden, Thor, and 
Friga (p. 6); Sebert founded the University of Cambridge in 644 (p. 8); 
the name of England is derived “ either from the triangular form of the 
island, or more probably from Anglen, a village near Sleswick in Denmark, 
whence great numbers of the invaders came” (ibid.); the art of making 
glass was discovered in the seventh century by Benedict, a monk (p. 15); 
Lanfranc founded Canterbury Cathedral (p. 18); the earl of Shrewsbury 
rag Magnus of Norway from Anglesey, instead of being killed by him 
(p. 19); Henry II. died in Normandy (p. 26), and was buried at “ Font- 
Evrard,” a spelling often repeated; 1,500 (instead of more than as many 
thousands) Jews only were banished by Edward I. (p. 34); Queen Philippa 
fought the battle of Neville’s-cross (p. 37); Edward III. lost all his 
French conquests except Calais (p. 38); both Roger Bacon and Schwartz 
invented gunpowder (pp. 32, 38;) ‘‘ Raffaele, Leonardo da Vinci, Corregio 
and Titian,” all lived in the middle of the fourteenth century (p. 40); “ St. 
Piers of Exton” murdered Richard II. (p. 43); the notorious king of 
Navarre was called “ Charles the Bald” (p. 44); the Percies took up arms 
in favour of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who had been killed in 
Ireland years before (p. 45); one of ‘the followers of Wycliffe” was 
“the Rev. Sir William Sautre” (ibid.) ; Vincennes is near Rouen (p. 46) ; 
Joan of Arc, though described as living from 1402 to 1431, was burnt at 
the age of twenty (p. 50); ‘coffee was imported from Arabia, and glass 
first introduced,” in the time of Henry VI. (ibid.); many of the bishops in 
the reign of Edward IV. were unable to write (p. 53); ‘an old manu- 
script picture” of Edward IV., his queen, and Edward V. exists (p. 54) ; 
Owen ‘Tudor was the son of Margaret, countess of Richmond, not her 
father-in-law (p. 59); and it was the earl of Warwick who was executed 
by Henry VII. that “ maintained 30,000 servants and retainers on his 
different estates” (p. 60). 

Such are a few of the absurdities that a glance over the first half of the 
book has revealed to us, without noticing the customary errors about 
Domesday, Becket, Edward I. and the bards, Richard II., Richard III., 
and Clarence and Burdett, but it is not worth while to pursue the subject 
further. A dip here and there into the ‘‘ Names of Note,” a very impo: = 
tant part of the work, apparently, reveals more curiosities, some few of 
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which we are tempted to cite. The earl of Surrey, the poet, gained the 
victory of Flodden, though stated to be born three years after it was 
fought; Dudley, earl of Leicester, was beheaded by Elizabeth; Holbein 
was patronized by her as well as by Henry VIII.; Strafford was beheaded 
for trying to force the English Liturgy on the Scots; Hugo Grotius was 
a divine ; Colonel Titus was “ an adherent of Cromwell” when he published 
his work, “ Killing no Murder ;” the President Bradshaw was a general ; 
“Sir R. Boyle” was an eminent philosopher; Louis XIV. seized the 
Spanish dominions from his grandson, Philip, duke of Anjou; and Laws 
was a musician, “who had not been surpassed by any musician before 
him.” 

Equally remarkable for gross errors is a ‘‘ Chronological Table” which 
closes the book. According to this (among other misstatements) the 
Crusades commenced in 1080, Wales was ‘‘annexed” in 1292, Calais 
retaken by the French in 1548, Cranmer burnt in 1555, the Armada 
defeated in 1558, the “ Protestant Lible translated” in 1611, the battle of 
the Boyne fought in 1689, that of Blenheim in 1708, that of Minden 
in 1757, Scotland united to England in 1703, the peace of Paris concluded 
in 1768. It is true that many of these may be taken as “ misprints,” 
but works sent before the world in so slovenly a manner, even if they had 
no other fault, would be very unsafe guides. 

We should not have alluded to these “ Outlines” at this length but for 
the fact that a short time ago some changes introduced therein became the 
subject of newspaper controversy ; very unnecessarily, as it seems to us, 
as the opinions put forth in a work only deserve attention if the work itself 
is a careful collection of facts—a character to which the present one has 
evidently no claim °. 

Somewhat smaller and lower priced, and so far better than the ‘ Out- 
lines,” is “* A Summary of English History” (No. 6), which, as we learn 
from the Preface, is intended “ not for the young scholar only, but for the 
student of maturer age, for the tradesman, statesman and soldier,”—“ a 
volume of little pretension, but earnest purpose—to act in the class-room, 
and in the public and private library, as a concise and truthful handbook 
of those dates, facts and biographies which, taken in the aggregate, con- 
stitute our English history.” Seldom have such lofty professions been 
worse met. 

Take, for example, the statement that ‘St. Lucius, the first Christian 
king of Britain, bequeathed this island to the emperors of Rome” (p. 10) ; 
“‘the famous Arthur, king of Britain... . secured to his people forty 
years of peace” (p. 11); the Saxons “worshipped the false gods of 
ancient Rome” (p. 12); the University of Cambridge was founded in the 
vear 644, and soon after the whole of Britain embraced Christianity, and 
Egbert united the seven kingdoms into one (p. 13). Alfred, it seems, 
“was the first earl created in England” (p. 14); our language at this day 
contains as many Norman as Saxon words (p. 23); Prince Henry received 
the order of knighthood and invaded England in 1135, when he was but 
two years old (p. 25); ‘ the lordly and brilliant line of Plantagenet kings” 





© Since this was written a new-edition of the “ Outlines” has appeared, bearing date 
February, 1859, in which we are glad to see that a few of the errors mentioned above 
are rectified. There is also prefixed a kind of rhyming chronology, which, along with 
a somewhat similar ingenious device fur burdening the memory under the pretext of 
assisting it, we shall notice in a future paper. 
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ended with Richard II. (p. 33); “the Rev. Sir William Sautre” again 
appears (p. 85); and Richard III. has more murders than usual to answer 
for :— 

“ Not only did he murder his young nephews, but he put to death his brother the 


duke of Clarence, the generous lord Hastings, the unfortunate Jane Shore, and his 
own friend and ally, the duke of Buckingham.”—(p. 39.) 


Still more remarkable are the facts for later times :— 


“Henry VII. was the first representative of the noble house of Tudor. He was 
grandson to Owen Tudor, grandfather of King Henry VII., and connected by marriage 
with the family of King Edward IV.”—(p. 41.) 


Very remarkable, that he should be grandson to his grandfather. “ Brave 
old Sir Thomas More” appears to have been executed before the fall of 
Wolsey (p. 43); grapes were first cultivated in England in the time of 
Henry VIIT. (p. 46), and knives first made here in 1563 (p. 49); Mary of 
Scotland was imprisoned for many years in Fotheringhay Castle (p. 47); 
Holbein was patronized by Elizabeth (p. 49); “in the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the poor laws were enacted” (ibid.), and in the same reign 
New England was colonized (p. 50); Cromwell took the command in 
Ireland in 1653 (p. 57); the Rye-house plot was discovered in 1680 
(p. 63); the seven bishops were sent to the Tower on the 29th of June, 
that being the day on which they were brought to trial (p. 65); James 
II. fought the battle of Aughrim and defended Limerick, though he had 
gone to France long before (p. 67); ‘‘ England’s glory and interest were 
secured by the celebrated Conference of Utrecht” (p. 68); Robert Harley 
is made into not one, but two peers, for we read “‘ the earls of Oxford and 
Mortimer were impeached of high treason” (p. 70); and George I. is 
made more merciless than fact will warrant, as ‘‘ the lords Derwentwater, 
Carnwath, Wintoun, Kenmuir, Widdrington, and Nair were executed” 
ibid. 

Daves have been so carefully attended to in this “ truthful handbook,” 
that, without noticing more remote matters, we see those of the accession 
of her present Majesty and the deaths of her uncles William IV. and 
George [V. are all wrong. Style is not a matter that we should much 
insist on in such works as these, but it would be as well if their writers did 
not indulge in such magniloquent nonsense as describing the attempt of 
Charles I. to seize the five members as ‘‘an act for which history can 
furnish no parallel, and posterity no excuse” (p. 55); or speak of the Act 
of Uniformity as intended to ‘‘ make the presbyterian ministers embrace a 
new faith” (p. 61). 

We gladly turn to two works of superior character with which to close 
this notice. 

Mr. White’s “ History of England for Junior Classes’’ (No. 7) is avery 
readable one. Like all the rest it treats the Anglo-Saxon period too 
scantily, as if nothing worth remembering had occurred before the battle 
of Hastings, and the author’s avowed admiration of Lord Macaulay has led 
him to adopt his false and insulting estimate of the Highlanders, who are 
at p. 97 coolly compared to the Afghans, and their country said to have 
been in 1745 “‘as barbarous as Kamtschatka.” We also mark some over- 
sights: as making Henry V. bring his mad father-in-law Charles VI. to 
London ; executing Sir Thomas More for slandering the marriage of Anne 
Boleyn, instead of for denying the supremacy ; describing Henry VIII, 
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as only in his latter days “‘ ambitious of influencing the politics of Europe ;” 
asserting that the ministers of Edward VI. “put no one to death for 
religion ;” styling Mary Queen of Scots daughter instead of grand-daughter 
of the sister of Henry VIII., and placing her execution in July instead of 
February ; making the Long Parliament meet at the end instead of the 
beginning of November, 1640; placing the battle of Worcester on the 
30th September, 1650, only a few weeks after that of Dunbar; misdating 
by a month the battle of La Hogue; ascribing ‘ nineteen children” to 
Queen Anne; and making the earl of Mar “hold the complete com- 
mand of the greater part of Scotland for more than a year.” But these 
are blemishes easily removable, and if they disappear, as we trust that 
they will, from the next edition, we shall think the work well suited for its 
purpose. 

“Kings of England” (No. 8) is modestly styled, ‘‘ A History for the 
Young,” but it is well deserving the attention of their seniors. It is from 
the pen of Miss Yonge, whose “ Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Lances of Lynd- 
wood,” and other works are so well known. The authoress avows in her 
preface that she has a higher aim than many professed historians, for she 
truly says, “ History is a grave subject even to a child, especially when 
viewed in its highest light, as feebly tracing the dealings of God with 
mankind ; and, at the same time, as a religious lesson, a course of examples 
and warnings calculated, alike by greatness and reality, to impress the 
mind.” This high purpose she has evidently kept before her, and the 
result is a work, limited in extent, but coming much nearer to our idea of 
what a history for youth should be than any that we have yet passed in 
review. The style is pleasant, never above the comprehension of a child, 
yet never laboriously plain and easy. It is a somewhat ungracious task to 
point out blemishes in such a work, but, in the interest of history, we must 
request the authoress to amend a few of her statements. Her dates, 
though but few are given, are not all correct ; and she will see, on refer- 
ence to authorities, that Margaret, countess of Salisbury, bore that title 
in her own right, not as the wife of Richard Pole,—indeed, did not re- 
ceive it until after his death; that twice three bishoprics were founded by 
Henry VIII.; that Bishop Gardiner died three years, instead of only one 
day, before Queen Mary ; and that the American war happily lasted but 
seven instead of, as she says, seventeen years. 

In another paper we shall consider the intention and the execution 
of various works of larger size than any that we have here noticed, and 
shall endeavour to ascertain how near any one or more of them approaches 
to the standard of a really useful and trustworthy manual for advanced 
scholars. ' 



































WESTWELL CHURCH, OXON. 





EARLY PAINTINGS ON THE WALLS OF CHURCHES. 


From the earliest period of the history of the Church, even during the 
brilliant yet dreary era of the catacombs, has it been the custom to adorn 
the walls and vaultings of ecclesiastical structures of every rank with paint- 
ings in fresco; at first rudely executed, and the subjects veiled in such mys- 
terious and symbolical forms that their hidden meaning was not evident to 
the uninitiated; but, as time rolled on, and Christian art, in its several 
branches, rose above the rigid conventionality in which it was long fettered, 
magnificent buildings were erected, many of which were especially con- 
structed with a view to the introduction of this effective and instructive 
decoration. Their walls and roofs glowed with sacred emblems and sub- 
jects, the windows with the resplendent hues of richly painted glass, and 
the Office-books with exquisitely elaborated illuminations. 

There are abundant proofs that our English interiors were often em- 
bellished in a very superior manner in accordance with the prevailing taste ; 
witness the examples in St. Stephen’s Chapel, the painted chamber and 
the chapter-house at Westminster, the beautiful Madonna in the chapel of 
the Bishop's Palace, Chichester, the roof of the chapel of the Holy Angels 
Guardians and the north wall of the Lady Chapel, Winchester. 

Although many of the specimens which have been brought to light 
in our village churches possess considerable merit, in general these remains 
are not in a style of execution which commends them to special notice, and 
they are often so coarsely drawn as to resemble the performances of 
itinerant draughtsmen. 

It is true that the greater number have been covered for ages with 
repeated coats of whitewash, after defacements which were sufficient 
to deprive them of whatever superior touches they originally received at 
the hand of the artist. 

In many ancient buildings successive layers of mural paintings, one 
upon another, have been found. 

In the recent repair of one of the arches of the tower of Iffley Church, 
it was discovered that the whole of the stone-work had been coloured ; and 
the fragment of a highly sculptured Norman column, consisting of a gold 
pattern on a red ground, was found in the wall of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, during the restoration of the chancel. 

At Winchester, Ely, St. Alban’s, Chichester, and Exeter, interesting 
specimens of early fresco may be observed, presenting respectively chequered 
and diapered fields and interlaced foliage, or flowing tendril patterns. As 
a more recent example of the latter form, on a white ground, the decoration 
of the groining of the choir of Boxgrove Priory is valuable, and similar in 
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general effect, but with beautiful medallions of saints in lieu of shields, to the 
fresco work in the venerable cloister of the Dominican convent at Genoa. 

Among many recent discoveries, the fragments which have called forth 
these remarks are few and detached, but they present sufficient interest to 
be preserved for future reference. 

In the chancel of the new interesting little church of Westwell, Oxford- 
shire, we have full evidence of the design with which the interior was 
originally covered. The lack of carved embellishment in the stone-work 
was to be supplied by the ingenuity of the limner, who bordered the arches 
of the windows with floriated ornaments in great variety, exercising much 
ingenuity both in design and execution, while the general surface was lined 
in imitation of masonry, with a small star in each square. He felt himself 
at liberty to treat the subject as best suited his taste and genius, to mimic 
the ornaments of architecture which had no substantial existence in the 
building, in a style and with a freedom of execution allowable in the 
painter, but very much beyond the latitude permitted to the sculptor. 

In this view the subject might admit of illustration abundant in interest, 
as explanatory of the auxiliary embellishments of architecture ; the object 
and effect of such work can scarcely be appreciated, however intently the 
attention may be bestowed upon a detached portion, which may attract 
notice by the representation of some well-known event connected with 
ancient history or a popular legend. 

It often happens that in the earlier specimens of this branch of art, the 
painter expressed the forms and ornaments of a bygone style, and used no 
effort to represent in his own familiar way the characteristic features which 
other hands had just before relieved with the chisel. 

The engravings from the churches at Westwell and St. Twinnel exhibit 
productions of the early part of the thirteenth century. The former repre- 
sents a pilaster and capital, with the ornaments which curved over the arch 
of the window and completed its marginal decoration; the latter exhibits 
the profile of a capital, with the arch-joints of the masonry and remnants of 
other devices of a fanciful kind. This church is likely to have resembled 
in its embellishments the Norman apse of East Ham Church, Essex, 
painted in the thirteenth century, in which the whole surface of the 
masonry, including the window-splays, was lined in imitation of the squared 
blocks, each marked with a kind of cinquefoil; the arch and piers have a 
green border, and were covered with an entwined pattern of elegant 
design. 

It seems probable that in poor village churches, where the people could 
not afford to employ carvers in stone, painting was often employed to 
imitate stone carving; and as the carving was usually coloured, the 
general effect would be very similar. C. A. B. 
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ST. TWINNEL’S CHURCH, PEMBROKESHIRE. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 20. The Eart Srannopt, President, in the Chair. 

The President nominated the following gentlemen as Auditors of the 
Society's accounts for the past "~~ i— 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart.; James Whatman, Esq., M.P.; the Earl 
Jermyn, M.P.; the Rev. T homas Hugo. 

Mr. David Brandon was balloted for and elected Fellow. 

Mr. GeRsTENBERG, through Mr. Bollaert, exhibited a gold ornament, 
consisting of a mask with tusks and rings, found in Indian tombs at 
Cuenca, near Quito. Mr. Bollaert communicated the following note on 
these objects :— 

“The gold ornament from ancient Indian tombs of Cuenca, near Quito, 
Republic of Equador, exhibited by Mr. Gerstenberg, weighs 4 0z., 19 dwts., 
and 20 carats fine. Between Cuenca and Guayaquil the Equador Land 
Company have acquired a district of land, the Molletura, where many 
similar remains are found. At the Pailon, another district obtained by the 
Company, and situated on the Pacific, in one of the valleys there are oft2n 
found similar gold ornaments after the rainy season; they are washed from 
the ridges of the mountains, where the Caciques and others were buried. 
These gold articles are mostly broken up and melted by the finders or pur- 
chasers, but the Company will give strict orders to preserve those that may 
fall into the hands of their agents. 

“Cuenca is in 3° South, 79° West, the beautiful country of the Canaris, a 
nation contemporary with the Cara dynasty of Quito. The Caras conquered 
the Quitus about a.p. 1000, but in their turn were conquered by the 
Incas of Peru about a.p. 1480. The Inca Huayna Capac married Paccha, 
the daughter of Cacha, the fifteenth Scyri of Quito: this Paccha was the 
mother ‘of Atahualpa. 

“The face of the gold object from Cuenca may be compared with that of 
the stone statues from Timand in 2° North, which are much older than 
antiquities of the Chibchas (Muyscas) of Bogota.” 

Mr, Aucustus W. Franks, Director, exhibited two daggers found 
in the Thames, near Battersea, both of iron. The largest has a sheath, 
faced with a plate of bronze. In form it somewhat resembles the 
Roman parazonium. The hilts are unfortunately lost. These weapons 
have much of the Roman character, and may possibly be Romano-British. 

Mr, AKERMAN, Secretary, exhibited and described several reliques, ob- 
tained from the Anglo- Saxon cemetery, at Fairford, comprising a fibula 
of bronze, formed like a cross patée, a buckle which had been silvered, an 
enamelled oval pointed plate, and a spindle-whirl formed of the lower por- 
tion of a fossil echinus. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howarp, at the request of the Rev. George Dashwood, 
exhibited a long vellum roll, containing a table of the golden number, 
Sunday letter, and date of Easter from the year 1286 to 1817. This roll, 
which is the property of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., appears to have been 
made in the sixteenth century, probably as an aid to historical investigation. 
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In the margin are various entriesof deaths and births, commencing with 
the deaths of Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, which 
are all in the same handwriting. The other events commemorated refer 
principally to the Hare family or their friends, commencing in 1557, and 
terminating in 1626. 

The Director exhibited a monumental brass plate, from the Church of 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts., taken by permission from the tomb of the 
Waterhouse family. On the back is an inscription to the memory of 
**Thomas Humfre of Londo, and Jone hys wyffe.” 

Mr. Jonn Writurams read a paper on a passage in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and on certain erroneous inferences deduced from it. ‘The passage 
in question occurs under the year 870, in the translation of which, by Miss 
Gurney and Dr. Ingram, it is stated that “‘ in that year Anlaf the Dane 
came with ninety-three ships to Staines, which he plundered, and thence 
went to Sandwich.” In two works, ‘‘ The Chronicles of London Bridge” 
and Londiniana, this passage is made to assert that Anlaf sailed up the 
river Thames with 390 ships as far as Staines, which he plundered, and 
thence returned to Sandwich, and is quoted as a proof that no bridge 
existed over the Thames at London at that time, although in the following 
year the same Anlaf, attempting to pass up the river, was driven back by 
the Londoners, his defeat having been greatly accelerated by his ships 
running foul of the bridge. In the original the word rendered Staines is 
Stane; and the author’s object was, first, to shew that it was exceedingly 
improbable, and indeed utterly inconsistent with the succeeding part of 
the narrative, that Staines in Middlesex could be the place intended by 
the Saxon writer, and consequently that any inferences deduced from this 
passage, as to the existence or non-existence of a bridge over the Thames 
at London at that time, were wholly untenable ; and secondly, he expressed 
his opinion that as Sandwich was the place to which the Danes went after 
plundering Stane, this latter place was in all probability at no great distance 
from that town, and mentioned Stonar, a place of considerable importance 
in the Saxon times, and which was, after the sea had retired from Ebor- 
fleet, the principal landing-place for that part of the country, as that, in his 
opinion, intended by the Saxon writer, as, although situated at a short 
distance only from Sandwich, it was not only in the direct road to that 
town, but was also the first place the Danes would come to on their landing 
of sufficient importance to justify the Saxon writer in noticing their having 
plundered it before they went to Sandwich. The author merely expressed 
this as an opinion, leaving the question open to further investigation. 


Jan. 27. The Eart Srannopre, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Bruce, V.-P., exhibited a deed bearing the signature of Anne of 
Cleves, the fourth wife of Henry VIII. The document to which this 
signature is attached is an appointment of the Dowager Queen of Philip 
Chewte, Esq., to be bailiff of the lordship or manor of Frossenden, in the 
county of Suffolk. 

A letter was read from the Director, addressed to the Secretary, intro- 
ductory of a transcript of a letter addressed to the Duchesse de la Tre- 
mouille by Monsieur Duplessis du Bellay, governor or tutor to her son, 
Henry de la Tremouille, then in London in the suite of the Duke de 
Bouillon, dated London, May 12, 1612, communicated by Monsieur Paul 
Marchegay, Archiviste at Angers. 

Mr. CuaR Les SPENCE exhibited two receipts for rent for certain lands 
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in Frindsbury, “ late belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester,” 
the time of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. CARRINGTON read a paper on the modes taken to improve the 
apple-crop in different parts of the kingdom,—in some counties prayer, in 
others drinking and poetry, and in one instrumental music was added, With 
respect to Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, in the M/anuale in Usum Sarum, now in 
the vicarage library of Marlborough, there were two beautiful Latin prayers 
to be said on St. James’s and St. Christopher’s day, (July 25,) in the orchards, 
when the trees were to be sprinkled with holy water. In Devonshire at 
this day a bowl of toast and cider is taken into the orchard on Christmas- 
eve, and a piece of toast put on the principal tree, and verses repeated as 
follows :— 

“ Apple tree, 
We wassail thee 
To bear and to blow 
Apples enow. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” 


In Somersetshire, in the neighbourhood of Minehead and Dunster, a 
similar custom prevails, but the poetry, though evidently of the same origin, 
is extended to fourteen lines; and in Sussex, near Horsham, is a custom 
called “* Blowing the trees,” or ‘‘ wassailing,”’ which is performed by a 
number of young men blowing cows’ horns under the apple-trees, and each 
taking hold of a tree and repeating verses, a little different, but evidently 
of the same origin, as those repeated in the other counties. He was not 
aware of any custom of this kind as to apple-trees in the county of 
Hereford. 

tant Stanaope remarked that the custom of blessing the apple-trees 
still prevailed in Normandy. 

Mr. AKERMAN, the Secretary, stated that among the Formule Exorci- 
sorum contained in the Corpus Juris Germanici Antiqui, [ed. F. Walter, 
Berlin, 1824, p. 580,] was an invocation to the Queen Bee in the name of 
our Saviour, ‘“‘ut non te altum levare, nec longe volare, sed quam plus 
cito potest ad arborem venire. Ibi habeo bona vaso parato ubi vos ibi 
in Dei nomine laboretis.”’ 

Mr. Carrinerton stated that about the year 1809 he had seen morris- 
dancers in the southern part of Gloucestershire; they had crossed the 
Severn, and were what were called ‘“‘ Auver Zevern men.” ‘They were 
eight in number, who danced in a circle exactly the same as the chain 
figure of the Lancers is danced now. ‘They wore neither coats nor waist- 
coats, but their shirts and hats were very profusely decorated with loops of 
ribbon of various colours. They wore white knee-breeches, white stockings, 
and shoes, and round the knees three bands of narrow fringe, in which 
were little bells nearly as small as those of a child’s coral. One of these 
men had two couteaux de chasse, which he flourished before his face while 
he danced. In addition to these were two other dancers who danced 
alone: the one wore a tight yellow dress and a narrow leathern girdle, on 
which, in the middle of his back, was fixed a bell as large as a she: “p- bell, 
and he carried the long hair of a cart-horse’s tail fixed to a short handle; 
the other was a man in female attire, with a brass ladle in his hand. The 
one of these was called “ ‘I'om Fool,” the other “ Mad Moll.” In addition 
to their bells, they danced to the music of a violin. 

Mr. AKERMAN, the Secretary, stated that he had seen morris-dancers 
in Wiltshire about forty years ago nearly as above described, and that a 
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money-box was carried, which, when any girl or woman put in money, 
was shut, so that a large phallus sprang up. This coarse buffoonery, he 
thought, might possibly be a continuation of some of the Anglo-Saxon 
worship of Fryga, the god or goddess from whom the name of the day 
“Friday” is derived. 

Mr. Carrineron read a letter [Harl. MS., No. 6,990] from Mr. Justice 
Weston and Mr. Serjeant Harper, then holding the Sarum Assizes, to the 
Privy Council, dated July 10, 1563, asking directions as to the case of 
Robert Brooks, an inn-keeper of Devizes. With the letter are depositions 
of witnesses taken before John Erneley and John Berwicke, Esqrs., on the 
19th of June, 5 Elizabeth, in which it is stated that Bartholomew Anger, 
baylie of husbandry to Mr. Berwicke, deposed that Brooks had said to him, 
‘«‘ Saye nothinge, it ys sayd my lorde Robte [Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, | ys fled oute of the realme; (he answered) Why so? then 
sayd Robte Brooke, Saye nothinge, hyt ys tolde me that he hathe gotten 
the Quene with childe, and therfore he ys fled, and so ended mo words.” 
At the end of the depositions there is written in a different hand, “ Contra 
forma Statut. a® p™° et sedo, Phi et Marie cap ij.” By this statute any- 
one uttering seditious slander against the King or Queen is for the first 
offence to be put in the pillory and lose his ears, or pay £100 and be 
imprisoned for three months. This statute expired on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, but whether Mr. Brooks lost his ears or paid £100 is 
not known. 


Feb. 3. Ocravivs Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. James Hamilton was elected Tellow. 

The President in a letter to the Secretary introduced to the notice of 
the Society a photograph of the colossal lion at Venice inscribed with 
Runic characters, the subject of Professor Rafn’s dissertation in the 
Transactions of the Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

The Secretary exhibited a massive gold ring weighing 15 dwts., said 
to have been found in the Thames near Battersea. It is engraved with a 
coat bearing two lions passant. On the inside of the loop is the posy, “Iz 
PORT FOY | OU IE Doy,” in Gothic characters. 

Mr. Epwin C. Irecanp exhibited a document in the possession of 
Mrs. Newcomen, of Kirkleatham-hall, Yorkshire. It appears to be a 
copy of the vow of Charles the First as given by Echard, Hist. of Eng., 
Lond., 1720, p. 624, and is attested by Gilb. Sheldon, Aug. 21, 1660, 

The Secretary communicated a note on the type of the coins of [lium in 
the Troade, on which is a representation of the Palladium, holding a spear 
and a distaff of the most primitive form, and not the colus and pensum as 
described by Apollodorus. 

Mr. Cuarztes Leacn presented to the Society’s museum an iron 
cannon-shot weighing nearly six pounds. Mr. G. R. Corner, in some 
notes read to the Society, stated that this object was found on the site of 
Mark Brown’s wharf, Tooley-street, and was in all probability fired from 
the batteries of the Tower of London when Lord Scales was besieged in 
that fortress in the year 1460. 

Mr. Georcr Grant Francis exhibited an oval pointed seal, supposed 
by him to be of the College of St. Mary at Cobham, but which in reality 
belonged to the official of the Dean of the Arches, as shewn in a com- 
munication read by Mr. Weston S. Walford, in which the device and legend 
were described, together with notices of the Court of Arches, 
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Feb. 10. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Hon. Charles Robert Winthrop, of Boston, U.S., President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. Joserpn Mayer exhibited a memorial ring of Charles I., bearing 
the portrait of the King and two other persons executed in enamel. On 
the inside is a skull and the letters C. R. 

A report by Mr. THomas Wricut was read, describing the com- 
mencement of excavations at Wroxeter (Uriconium), promoted by Mr. 
Beriah Botfield, M.P., who had contributed liberally towards a fund raised 
by subscription to defray the expenses of these researches, which bid fair 
to lead to important discoveries. 

Mr. F. A. Carrineton exhibited a drawing and read a description by 
Mr. Edward Kite, of a wooden structure still existing in the church of 
Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts. It has been called a ‘‘ Confessional,” but it 
was probably designed for a pew or an oratory. The panels are inscribed 
with religious sentences in Gothic character, the initials being rubricated. 

The Director read the first portions of a notice of Ortholithic Vestiges in 
North Africa, by Mr. Alexander Henry Rhind. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A meetine of this Society was held on Wednesday, Feb. 9, the Rev. S. 
W. Wayrtr, B.D., Trinity College, in the Chair. 

A Letter was read from Mr. Harnes, calling attention to the publication 
of a complete list of English Brasses, which will shortly be out. 


Mr. James Parker read a paper on the study of “ English Domestic 


Architecture.”” He began by referring to the great attention which had 
been paid during the last ten years to the study of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and the revival of the true principles of art, through the careful study 
of the remains which we have of former ages, and by minute enquiry into 
the laws and circumstances by which our ancestors were guided in laying 


out and erecting those wondrous fabrics :— 


“Yet while so much has been done for 
ecclesiastical architecture, what has been 
done, may be asked, for domestic architec- 
ture? where are the students? where are 
the notes and architectural sketches? 
where the measured surveys of the grand 
monuments which we have remaining of 
the domestic life of our ancestors? The 
fact is, this study has been neglected. 
Why it has been so it is difficult to say. 
It ought not to be for its want of interest, 
for, to most persons, it would present a 
more. varied and attractive field for en- 
quiry than the ecclesiastical, especially if 
taken in connection with the history of 
our country. But beyond this is there 
not a practical advantage to be derived 
from the study ? and to the consideration 
of the latter I propose on the present 
occasion to confine my remarks. 

“Surely there is as much room for im- 
provement in our domestic habitations as 
there was ten or fifteen years ago in our 


churches. The study of the latter pro- 
duced a reformation in our church fabrics, 
I believe that a study of the former will 
produce a similar reform in public build- 
ings, Regent-streets, and ‘ Park Villas,’ a 
reform admitted on all hands as not un- 
welcome.” 

Mr. Parker then pointed out that it was 
“the compulsion from without that pro- 
duced the reformation in church architec- 
ture. Until now there existed scarcely an 
architect of any note who was not con- 
versant with the true principles of the 
Gothic style. What is to hinder the same 
results being arrived at with regard to do- 
mestic architecture ? What will prevent 
the same external compulsion? That it will 
come at last, there is little doubt—that it 
does not arrive more quickly, he believed 
arises from the little attention that is pa'd 
to the practical study of our castles and 
manor-houses. 

“The battle will never be fought by 
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the architects, unless a large body of ama- 
teurs lead the way ; and it is therefore for 
us to move, and not draw back upon the 
plea that our house architecture must 
depend upon our architects. But the 
question then still remains—‘ Why, if do- 
mestic architecture is an interesting study, 
if it is capable of producing good and prac- 
tical results, why does it not meet with 
more favour ?” 

“To some extent the fact may be ac- 
counted for, by the peculiar manner in 
which Gothic has, by so many writers, 
been claimed as a religious style; so much 
so, that in archxological works, otherwise 
of great value and shewing much learning 
and study, it is not uncommon to find that 
in the description of a ruin a pointed win- 
dow with tracery is put down as belonging 
of necessity to the chapel, just as if in the 
middle ages they used one style for their 
churches, and another for their houses. 

“The fact that Gothic architecture was 
a national style—our only true style—as 
much as Grecian was the early architecture 
of Greece or Roman that of ancient Rome, 
is strangely ignored. When the question 
is put as to what was the style houses were 
built after in the middle ages, no doubt 
the answer would be, probably, much in the 
same style as that of the churches which 
we have remaining; but this fact is not 
realized, and men have written as if there 
were two different styles, and so our shops, 
our suburban villas, and country manors, 
are made the puppets for shewing off new 
and uncongenial importations—or of newer 
and more incongruous emanations from the 
minds of those who, not believing that Eng- 
land possesses a real and national style, 
think themselves at liberty to offend our 
tastes by the introduction of any bar- 
barous designs whatever, provided they be 
new to the majority of Englishmen. 

“But, on the other hand. did people 
onee become convinced that there was 
really an ‘indigenous’ style—that it only 
required that gradual development which 
it found during the middle ages, and 
which rendered it admirably adapted to 
the requirements of each successive gene- 
ration to render it once more suitable to 
all our wants, we should hear little more 
of importations. The fact, however, is 
ignored—by many denied. This, how- 
ever, I am sure of, the Gothic architecture 
in England during the fourteenth century, 
or during the fifteenth century, more com- 
pletely met the requirements of that age 
than the nineteenth century architecture, 
as it is called, meets those of our own. 

“ Study only will shew this. A mass of 
ruins tell no tale without an interpre- 
tation. Comfortless stone walls, with the 
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wind whistling in the crevices and the ivy 
mantling them, instead of tapestry, convey 
to the mind of the casual observer a poor 
idea of the household comforts of the 
middle ages. He sees bastions, and towers, 
and gateways; these are all supposed to 
be for soldiers ; the ‘family’ are thought 
to have lived how they could, probably 
like cattle. But this supposition simply 
arises from no attention being paid to Do- 
mestic architecture. 

“The castle of the middle ages was but 
a baron’s mansion. In those warlike times 
every man’s house was obliged to be lite- 
rally his castle, or it would have been 
demolished by some friendly neighbour 
who might have conceived a desire to 
possess himself of the goods and chattels 
of its proprietor. 

“Hence the fortifications; but on ex- 
amining the building more carefully, espe- 
cially if it be of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, one would find standing out 
most prominently the hall. The cellar 
he would find perhaps marks of only by 
digging beneath. He would look near 
the lower end of the ha’l, and would find 
the pantry, probably also the buttery. 
Near these, again, he would findthe kitchen. 
If he mounted the towers he would find 
capital fireplaces, with wide splays for 
burning the large faggots, which once 
lighted up the room and made the walls 
golden with the blaze. In the window 
he would find bolts for the window-frames 
or shutters; on the walls marks of the 
pegs on which the tapestry was hung. 
These were the private apartments ; some 
belonging to the lord and his family, 
others to his retainers, Passing along 
a passage at the back of the hall, in 
most cases, he would come upon the re- 
mains of a chapel. All perhaps is now in 
ruins; but he can see the plan, the ex- 
tent, and realise that such things were. 
The hall is overgrown with weeds and 
grass, or filled with rugged stones, or 
mayhap turned into a cart-shed ; but still 
it tells its tale to the student who cares 
to ask for it. There are no signs of the 
dais. Were it not for the position of the 
entrance, the marks of the screens, or 
some other details which would catch his 
experienced eye, we might doubt even at 
which end the dais or high table stood. 
But in his imagination he can soon put the 
dais where it originally stood. From more 
perfect specimens he can fill up what is 
there wanting; and when examples fail, he 
turns to the old chronicles or the wills 
and inventories of a bygone age; and he 
can people those halls and supply in bis 
mind’s eye every piece of furniture that 
was needed at the time. 
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“Thus the picture assumes a different 
aspect. At first, it was but an outline, a 
rough, ragged, almost meaningless out- 
line, such as a painter draws boldly in 
chalk upon his canvas; then, as with the 
brush colour after colour is laid on, each 
one harmonizing with the last, the picture 
begins to assume a vivid reality. The out- 
line is there still, for without it the picture 
could not be, but its ruggedness is gone. 
Fill in but the ruined wails of these old 
buildings, but let the furniture and the 
people be in harmony with each other, 
and both with the architecture ; then you 
have a picture on which people will gaze 
with pleasure and speak approving words. 
They had seen the outline, but knew not 
its meaning and purpose. 

“To judge, then, whether or not the 
architecture of the period fulfilled its re- 
quirements, the picture must be painted, 
and that by an experienced hand. In 
many instances our Church restorers went 
through the same process, and pictured to 
themselves what had been from the few 
remains which are, and by comparison, by 
analogy, by deduction, and perhaps by 
some invention, they have produced the 
harmonious buildings which we see at 
present. I say harmonious, because in 
buildings it is allowed that harmony is 
one of the most essential elements of 
beauty ; but if we well consider what en- 
abled us to arrive at that harmony, we 
shall see that it was study—close and 
attentive study, not only of form and de- 
sign, but of date and history. It is cus- 
tomary now with a few ecclesiologists to 
despise history as a part of architectural 
study ; they pooh, pooh, the study of an- 
tiquities and sneer at what they call ‘anti- 
quarianism ;’ nothing is easier than when 
on the top of the wall to kick down the 
ladder by which you mounted; nothing 
more simple than to exult over the fallen 
instrument of your elevation as it lies 
lowly on the ground, to all intents useless 
and valueless, That is what the progres- 
sive ecclesivlogists do; they laugh at anti- 
quarianism lying on the ground, and turn- 
ing their eyes upwards from the earth 
beneath them, they look to the skies for 
help and inspiration. This may be all 
very well, but the top of one wall may 
not be the highest, and they may yet find 
of use, when too late, the much-despised 
ladder. In the meanwhile others may 
make use of it, and carrying it on with 
them mount to a higher stage than ever 
an inspiration from the skies would en- 
able the votaries of a charming ssthe- 
ticism to ascend. 

“But to return to the question now under 
consideration. If the study of ancient 
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examples was conducive to this harmony 
and effect in building churches, and if the 
domestic architecture was as English and 
as pure during the middle ages as the 
ecclesiastical, and if the same results would 
be probable if the same course were pur- 
sued, how is it that we do not find more 
workers in the field? This leads me to 
take into consideration the paucity of the 
remains of domestic architecture, in com- 
parison with the ecclesiastical, and, no 
doubt, in consequence, the practical study 
is thereby rendered more difficult. For 
instance, if a mediwval chancel were 
wanted within a circle of ten miles of 
Oxford, at least two hundred might be 
found; but if a medieval hall were re- 
quired, if we except our colleges in 
this University, I know of but three ex- 
amples that would give any assistance to 
the student as to the original plan and 
mode of arrangement. This is probably 
about the average over the whole of Eng- 
land, some parts, such as the border coun- 
ties, supplying numerous examples; other 
inland parts of England supplying, as far 
as I have been able to learn, none at all. 

“This being the state of the case, and the 
study being surrounded with many diffi- 
culties, it is natural to fall back upon the 
plea that study is valueless; and when 
once such a conclusion is arrived at, it is 
easy to find arguments appearing to bear 
it out. The requirements of the middle 
ages, it may be said, were so different from 
our own, that (although a few of the 
ornaments which were introduced may be 
introduced again) the general plans and 
designs cannot be in the least followed or 
copied. We have no wilitary escorts to 
provide for when we are travelling. We 
have other things to do than to hunt or 
farm, and our constant intercourse with 
forvign nations has introduced customs, 
and our growing wealth has necessitated 
luxuries, which our poor, stupid, fore- 
fathers never wanted or required. Some 
of them, it is true, were artists, and 
carved their buildings, or turned their 
tracery in an ingenious and elegant 
manner. These we may copy, and photo- 
graphs and engravings are at hand, but 
investigation further than this is totally 
useless. 

“It is difficult, perhaps, to shew the 
fallacy of this argument, because we have 
so few instances where the results of the 
study of Medieval Domestic Architecture 
are apparent ; and, on the other hand, in 
the cases where I believe the failures 
should be rightly attributed to the copy- 
ing without understanding, they are at- 
tributed to other, and in general to vari- 
ous causes, which may often be summed 
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up in the meaningless expression, that ‘ the 
proportions are not wsthetically correct.’ 

“ But, at the same time, it may not be 
unfair to meet the argument by reference 
to our churches ; and who will say that 
the architects who have studied least our 
ancient examples, (I do not mean copied, 
but studied in the sense of thoroughly 
understanding the relation the details 
bear to the whole building,) who will say 
that these have been less successful than 
others. The architect of a church or 
chapel, must know something of the ri- 
tual which that church is intended for ; 
but beyond this, when he takes his de- 
signs from earlier examples, he must know 
something of the ritual to carry out which 
those plansandarrangements were adopted. 
So in houses. It is not necessary to copy 
the old plans, but it is necessary to under- 
stand them, in order to arrive at the prin- 
ciples on which they were laid out, which 
principles we may imitate with advantage. 

“Again, I very much doubt, if in nine 
cases out of ten, an instinctive love of art 
would teach the principles of that har- 
mony which sometimes reigns in our large 
écclesiastical fabrics, or enable the archi- 
tect to detect the causes why in these 
cases, when the building has been erected 
at different periods, there is a want of 
harmony. There must be a knowledge of 
the styles, not only as to the use of the 
rule and compass in drawing the arches, or 
cusps, or pillars, but a knowledge of the 
dates when the style prevailed, and how 
one overlapped, as it were, another, and 
how one was developed from another ; 
this knowledge it is that enables him to 
detect faults, and guard against errors in 
designing. 

“ Little should we now listen to the 
reasoning that would say that the Church 
architecture of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries can have nothing to do with the 
Church architecture of the nineteenth ; 
that the lapse of five hundred years must 
have changed all. Little should we listen 
. to the reasoning that would point out that, 
the ritual and requirements of those times 
being in many respects different to our 
own, it was worse than useless to pay any 
heed to that architecture farther than to 
copy what might be pleasing to the eye. 

“And in what way is not this view 
applicable to our houses? It has yet to 
be shewn that there are not sufficient ex- 
amples to enable us to study perfectly the 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
It has to be proved that out of some hun- 
dred examples in which the purpose of the 
various chambers can be distinctly traced, 
and some five hundred more where much 
is obscure, but where by analogy much 
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may be filled up, that there is not a suffi- 
ciency of material to guide us in arriving 
at the principles which the medieval 
architects adopted in rearing those large 
castles, as we call them, and which, indeed, 
were the dwelling-house of the time, such 
as Warwick or Kenilworth, almost within 
an hour’s journey from Oxford ; or those 
castles of the North, or again those of 
Wales. They may not be wanted again 
as entire buildings; but the principles 
which guided their erection, if applied 
fairly and honestly to our larger modern 
buildings, would produce monuments of 
this age which our children would look 
back upon with wonder, and no such 
failures as ‘ the Houses of Parliament,’ 
which we are now beginning to look upon 
rather with shame than pleasure, in spite 
of the vast sums which have been spent, 
or rather squandered, in stretching a Go- 
thie skin over a Palladian skeleton. 

“ Having, therefore, attempted to vin- 
dicate the study of our old manor-houses 
and castles from the stigma of being frivo- 
lous and useless, I would, before concluding, 
point out what I conceive to be a source 
of error in many of the present attempts 
at revival of Gothic Domestic. 

“1 cannot say much on the subject 
without referring to modern works of some 
of our best architects ; this I wish to avoid. 

“We have in these days several classes 
of buildings to be dealt with: the larger 
mansion of the nobleman, or the man of 
wealth. For this, our older examples, if 
rightly studied, and if used, not abused, 
will provide all that is necessary to the 
preparation of designs. As in the fif- 
teenth century the military character gra- 
dually gave way to the domestic, there is 
wider scope for study amongst the build- 
ings of this century; but the main prin- 
ciples in substance rest the same as they 
were in previous centuries. Divest, there- 
fore, these earlier buildings of their 
military character, which may be done 
without destroying their grandeur, and we 
have to our hand as safe guides as we 
found for the reproduction of ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

“But next, we have smaller houses, of the 
size of parsonage-houses, and so on, such 
as those for the wealthy farmer or the 
retired tradesman, in most cases standing 
distinct. For those the remains are not 
so numerous, or rather not so perfect ; 
but by comparing the remains of the 
smaller buildings with those of the larger, 
the latter will supply principles where the 
former fail; and in this way we might even 
treat cottages, attending of course to the 
principles, rather than to the exact design 
of the medisval building. 
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“In the next place we come to towns: 
here, with very few exceptions, our re- 
mains fail us. There were in towns very 
beautiful houses. Of the later dates, that 
is, the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, we fortunately find some, such as at 
Coventry, Shrewsbury, Chester, &c., but 
of the earlier houses scarcely any ; besides, 
our examples are mostly of wood, and we 
want models of brick or stone. Now there 
is little doubt that there were fine houses 
in towns: remains, very slight, have been 
constantly found. A few years ago re- 
mains of Beaumont Palace were standing 
at the back of Beaumont-street, and many 
a house like Kettle Hall must have ex- 
isted from far earlier times than those in 
which that was built. I admit the majo- 
rity were low, were built of wood, and 
were not consistent with our modern ideas 
of show and grandeur, or adapted to our 
modern requirements, where, from the close 
packing of very large numbers into a small 
space, light and air have much more to be 
taken into consideration than they were 
formerly. 

“ But if these requirements be taken 
into consideration, I am satisfied that even 
the country houses may be resorted to as 
models, Allowing, of course, for the isolated 
position of the one, and the necessity for 
surrounding of the other, except on one 
or at most on two sides, I have no fear 
that, if fairly treated, English Gothic would 
look as well in Regent-street as on Shot- 
over Hill. 

“‘ But here the error creeps in. England 
is said to have ‘no town architecture.’ 
It is true, none remaining. Foreign coun- 
tries have town architecture remaining, 
and in very perfect and beautiful condition, 
to the present day. That is true also; 
yet I will not admit that these data are 
sufficient to warrant our sending to foreign 
countries for our designs for our town 
houses. I think the error of argument 
lies in this: that because we have no town 
architecture to speak of remaining, we are 
apt to argue as if we never had any; 
while, by adapting the country architecture 
to town purposes, which, without doubt, 
as towns grew up the medieval architects 
did, we arrive at what was probably our 
town architecture. By running over to 
Italy, or other foreign countries, we can 
only have what it was simply impossible 
for our town architecture ever to have 
been. 

“Consider for a moment the rule which 
guides our finding existing remains. It is 
this: as a town increases in wealth and 
prosperity, the old buildings gradually dis- 
appear ; if it diminishes, the ancient build- 
ings remaining to us are more numerous. 
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When the town remains the same in point 
of wealth, the older buildings fluctuate, 
according to circumstances, though, of 
course, in the long run they tend to be- 
come entirely extinct, provided no *snub- 
bed’ antiquarian raises a hand to stay 
the ruthless destruction. In fact, the 
ruling principle which guides our existing 
buildings may be summed up in Dr. In- 
gramn’s trite sentence, ‘ Poverty is the great 
Preserver.’ 

“ Now England has advanced. France 
is advancing somewhat, but far less rapidly, 
and in some parts not at all. Italy has 
been going down—and yet lower still. In 
glorious Venice, once the Queen of the 
Seas—with her palaces now turned into 
ordinary hotels, lodging houses and shops, 
the tide has gone out, and left what it 
has brought with it on the strand. In 
parts of France, towns such as St. Emil- 
lon, and Cordes, and others, have been left 
high on dry ground, and the antiquary 
may revel amongst domestic buildings ; but 
in English towns the tide is ever ruthlessly 
advancing and sweeping all away, each 
wave perhaps not felt at the moment ; now 
falls an old doorway, then but an old win- 
dow, this week but a little portion of the 
old city wall, the next, but an old bastion, 
but at last nothing remains. The sea of 
prosperity bringing with it its volumes of 
brick and mortar, and lath and plaster, 
has swallowed all up, and scarcely a stone 
remains to tell the tale. 

“This, then, is the reason why town 
domestic architecture is so scanty; and, 
bearing this in mind, I think there is no 
justification for seeking in foreign climes, 
and bringing over incongruous designs, 
under the plea that it must be this or no- 
thing. It was not so in the middle ages. 
I have yet to learn that Walter de Merton 
sought for the architecture of his college 
in Paris, because there happened to be a 
university there, and, at the time, nothing 
similar in England. He worked on what 
we had, and he built an English college, 
and an English chapel, and Merton college 
and chapel is admired, because it tells us, 
as plainly as stones can speak, that it is 
English in plan and conception, that it is 
true and real, built for a purpose, and to 
that one purpose held in view every detail 
and ornament is subservient. 

“I have yet to meet with the man who 
exclaims, Oh that, instead of peaceful New 
College cloister, William of Wykeham 
had sent for p'ans of one of those rich and 
glittering Venetian palaces which were 
then building on the edges of the bright 
blue lagoon. 

“T have yet to be taught to regret that 
good William of Waynflete was not content 
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to gain renown at small cost to himself of 
labour and study, and rear a copy of the 
leaning tower of Pisa at the end of Mag- 
dalen bridge! 

** Popularity may be gained for the mo- 
ment by the architect who brings in anew 
design, as some speculator who imports 
novelty ; but whether our art will be bene- 
fited by the bare importations of foreign 
forms, remains to be seen; and—though 
like the modern drama, which has now 
almost lost its nationality by the intro- 
duction of every thing French, and for a 
time draws large houses, the successful 
translator is welcomed as the great au- 
thor of an original play—English art 
will never be advanced one jot by vest- 
ing all national beauty in the gaudy 
display and meretricious colours of some 
Venetian beauty ; and posterity will hon- 
our the name of no architect who, despis- 
ing his own country’s treasures because of 
the labour required in seeking them, goes 
to a foreign market, and comes back laden 
with tinsel, and dazzles for the moment 
the eyes of the admiring and flattering 
crowd around him. 

“ And what will tend more to prevent so 
great an insult to our national architecture 
than the real, earnest study on the part of 
those who feel and love their native land, 
who see in it monuments of our greatness, 
and the love, and feeling, and talent, and 
perseverance of our forefathers? If we 
do but search well for our treasures, and 
labour till we understand their worth, we 
shall form a strong barrier, stronger than 
the powers of a custom-house, against the 
foreign designs with which there seems now 
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a possibility of our English style being 
overwhelmed. Worse, indeed far worse, 
will it be than when the Palladian fashion 
set in, because Gothic strove, and though 
for the moment trodden under foot, it 
never united with the stranger race, and 
eventually rose again pure and untainted. 
There is danger of more lasting harm, 
when styles are introduced that have 
in them germs common to both, though 
their developments differ. Gothic and 
Grecian were never amalgamated, and 
never could be; the Lombardic Gothic 
and the English Gothic may be—the latter 
will succumb to the former; it will be 
still thought English Gothic, but it will 
then be divested of that purity which 
marks it as the style of a nation, and the 
embodiment of the ideas and feelings, and 
history of one people. 

“ Making the most of what we have re- 
maining to us of the glory of the castles 
and mansions of our forefathers is the surest 
way—it is the only way—to resist this new 
invasion of foreign styles with which we 
are threatened. 

“ Let us study—that is, examine care- 
fully and minutely —all our domestic build- 
ings themselves, and all else, in the way 
of records, which can throw light on 
their history; let us shew the buildings 
as they were in all their perfection and 
greatness; and then the intrinsic merits 
of our pure architecture will shine brightly 
forth ; and I much mistake English ideas 
of art, I much mistake English feeling, if 
the foreign importations will longer find 
favour in an Englishman’s eyes.” 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 9. Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A., V.-P., 
in the Chair. 

Daniel M. Littler, Esq., of the Temple, 
was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Savory exhibited a third brass 
Roman coin (Urbs Roma) of the time of 
Constantine the Great, and minted at 
Treves. It was found in the Tower ditch. 

Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., produced a 
fine silver medal of Paulus Lasearis, of the 
date of 1649. He was a Grand Master 
of the Order of St. John at Malta. 

Mr. George Pryce, F.S.A., made a com- 
munication respecting the columns in front 
of the Bristol Exchange, where it appears 
they are known by the appellation of 
“The Nails.” 

Mr. S. Wood laid before the meeting a 
coarsely-executed woodcut about six inches 
square, which it was suggested might have 


formed the wrapper of a pack of funeral 
cards of invitation in use among the city 
eompanies about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It had been found upon 
pulling down an old house in the Old 
Change, St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Bergne, F'.S.A., gave an account of 
four very rare silver coins executed at 
Belgium in the twelfth century. ‘They 
had various religious devices. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell, F.S.A., commu- 
nicated a paper describing the present 
small remains of the Priory of St. Diony- 
sius at Southampton, accompanied by re- 
presentations of monastic tiles and other 
antiquities found on the spot. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited three incense 
pots found in Lancashire, and Mr. Syer 
Cuming read some notes on domestic cen- 
sers in general. 
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Mr. Forman exhibited a remarkably fine 
specimen of bronze thurible of the thir- 
teenth century, obtained from Cologne. 

Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S., read a paper on 
the Sarum ‘Tornale by Mr. Lambert. It 
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was from a manuscript in the library of 
the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. ‘The 
paper offered some very ingenious obser- 
vations on the subject of medizeval music, 
and will be printed. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 16. Ata meeting of the members 
in their hall, George-street, Robert Cham- 
bers, Esq, F.S.A. Scot., in the Chair, 

Mr. Stuart reported the result of the 
applications to the Treasury by the So- 
ciety and the Commissioners of Supply 
throughout Scotland, whereby the finders 
of ancient relics, gold and silver orna- 
ments or coins, are now entitled to receive 
the actual value thereof, on delivering them 
up to the sheriff of the county where they 
are found, on behalf of the Crown. He 
also suggested various steps which it would 
be necessary to take, with the view of 
making the new arravgement generally 
known, which were approved of. 

The following communications 
read :— 

1. Notices of Bee-hive Houses in the 
Island of Harris, with Drawings. By 
Captain J. W. L. Thomas, R.N. 

In‘this valuable paper Captain Thomas 
gave the result of his recent examination 
of these curious remains in Harris. They 
are generally to be found in the inland 
pasture-ground of the island, and are still 
inhabited during the summer months. They 
greatly resemble the cloghauns of Ireland. 
One of those described is 18 feet in dia- 
meter on the outside, and 9 feet in height, 
the walls being 6 feet thick, and con- 
verging to the top in form of a dome till a 
single stone joinsthem. The doorway is 
about 3 feet high and 2 broad. The inte- 
rior chamber is about 8 feet in diameter. 
In some of them are cells in the walls, still 
used as sleeping-places. Captain Thomas, 
who has examined very minutely the cham- 
bered cairns, or “ Picts’ houses,” in Orkney, 
was struck with the analogies of idea and 
arrangement between them and the cir- 
cular houses at Harris, and has no doubt 
that they were the abodes of kindred 
people. 

The paper was accompanied by several 
drawings of the houses in question, and 
was illustrated by a detail of some of the 
superstitions of the Loug Island connected 
with them. 

Mr. Chambers, in adverting to the value 
of Captain Thomas's paper, made some 
interesting comparisons between the houses 
in Harris and those in Lapland. Mr. 
Stuart stated that the drawings and plans 
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of Captain Thomas were of great value as 
the ground-work of comparison with other 
remains, and expressed a hope that a ge- 
neral collection of such plans and measure; 
ments would yet be procured. He re- 
marked that Captain Thomas’s opinions 
were of great weight, from his familiarity 
with the ancient Celtic structures in Ork- 
ney, and added that they gave more weight 
towhat had been suggested at the last meet- 
ing as to the unity of idea pervading the 
Picts’ houses, chambered cairns, and burgs. 

2. Note—Ben Jonson in Edinburgh in 
1618. By D. Laing, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Many years ago Mr. Laing brought the 
name of Ben Jonson before the Society in 
connection with the Hawthornden manu- 
scripts, and the portion of his papers re- 
lating to Jonson was afterwards reprinted 
for the Shakspeare Society under this 
title,—‘“ Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversa- 
tions with William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, January, 1619.” Lately Mr, 
Laing discovered some additional notices 
of Jonson when in Edinburgh, and these 
he now submitted to the Society. They 
occur in the city treasurer’s accounts, and 
relate to a banquet given by the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to the English dra- 
matist, and to the circumstance of his ad- 
mission as a burgess. On September 
25, 1618, the Dean of Guild is ordained 
“to mak Benjamyn Jonsoun, Inglisman, 
burges and gildbrother in communi forma.” 
On October 26, 1618, the treasurer is 
ordained to pay to James Ainslie, “late 
Baillie, twa hundreth twentie ane pund 
sex shillingis four pennyis, debursit be 
him upone the dener maid to Benjamin 
Jonstoune, conforme to the Act maid 
thairanent,” and in the ensuing November 
the treasurer enters the above sum for 
“ane banequet made to Benjamin John- 
stoune.” From the Dean of Guild’s ac- 
count, it appears that Jonson’s burgess 
ticket was ornamented with unusual care, 
as £13 6s. 8d. is charged for “ wrytting 
and gilting of Benjamine Johnestoune’s 
burges ticket, being thryes written.” 

3. An account of the Dane Dyke, an 
ancient Camp at Fifeness, with Draw- 
ings. By John Mackinlay, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

It is recorded by some of our early 
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chroniclers that in the year 881 the Danes 
invaded the east coast of Scotland, and 
that in the course of the war which 
followed, the Scottish monarch, Constan- 
tine IJ., was slain by them. According 
to one account he was taken prisoner, and 
carried to a cave on the shore near Fife- 
ness, still known as “ Constantine’s Cave,” 
and then put to death; while Wyntoun 
makes his death to happen at Verdofatha, 
apparently the place where the battle took 
place, or perhaps this same cave. The 
Danes’ Dyke is a fortified inclosure or 
camp, occupying the point of Fifeness ; 
and fragments of the wall which pro- 
tected it still remain. These were de- 
scribed by Mr. Mackinlay, who also laid 
before the meeting careful drawings of 
the Dyke and Cave from surveys made by 
himself. 

Some donations were announced, in- 
cluding the fragment of the urn dug 
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up at Ardochy, on the estate of Glen- 
quoich, Inverness-shire, with pieces of 
charcoal dug up in a stone circle near 
Callernish, in the Lewis, under a depth of 
moss of seven feet, by Edward Ellice, Esq., 
M.P.; and a quern found in the ruin of 
an old building near Warriston-close, 
from the directors of the Railway Station 
Access Company. 

Mr. Christie exhibited the original MS, 
of an address by Robert Burns to Robert 
Graham of Fintry. Mr. J. T. Gibson- 
Craig exhibited a similar (and unpublished) 
address by the poet to the same gentle- 
man: also Burns’ copy of Ferguson’s 
Poems. The volume had the poet’s ini- 
tials stamped on the outside of the boards; 
his name is written on the title-page, and 
on the fly-leaf is a poetical paraphrase in 
the poet’s handwriting on a verse in the 
Prophet Jeremiah. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Jan.7. James Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the Chair. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham read a notice 
of the Roman remains and a tesselated 
floor discovered at Dorchester, within the 
precincts of the castle, and he produced a 
plan of the buildings, with drawings of 
pottery, personal ornaments, vestiges of 
fresco-painting, &c., indicating the site of 
a villa of more than ordinary character. 
Some particulars in regard to this dis- 
covery had been sent at a previous meet- 
ing. Mr. Bingham brought also, by 
permission of R. B. Sheridan, Esq., M.P., 
an original drawing by Engleheart of the 
remarkable building and pavement of the 
same period, found in 1794 at Frampton, 
Dorset ; also a publication of rare occur- 
rence by S. Lysons, displaying the results 
of his subsequent excavations, in which he 
received considerable encouragement and 
assistance from King George LIL, at that 
time resident at Weymouth. These mo- 
saic floors are of great beauty, and specially 
interesting as presenting the monogram 
of the Saviour’s name, in immediate con- 
nexion with symbols and subjects of pagan 
mythology. The pavements were covered 
up not long after the discovery, and re- 
main thus reinterred on Mr. Sheridan’s 
estate near Dorchester. It were much 
to be desired that examples of so fine a 
character could be transferred to some 
National Museum. Mr. ©. Roach Sith 
communicated a short notice of the Walls 
of the town of Dax, in the south of 
France, to which much attention has been 


attracted, as specimens of Roman con- 
struction, a fact which had been demon- 
strated by an eminent French archxolog'st, 
M. Léo Drouyn, of Bordeaux. Mr. Roach 
Smith related the proceedings taken by 
himself in behalf of these interesting re- 
mains, and his appeal to the Duke of 
Malakhoff for their preservation. ‘The sub- 
ject has been brought forward by him 
in this Magazine in more full detail. 
Mr. Albert Way produced several photo- 
graphs executed by Pontet, of Venice, in 
illustration of the inscription in Scandi- 
navian runes, found on a colossal marble 
lion at the entrance gateway of the Arsenal 
in that city. This monument had been 
placed on the shore of the Pirzeus at a 
remote period, and the harbour thence 
received the name of Porto Leone, by 
which it was generally designated in 
medieval times. At the time of the con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Venetians 
under Morosini, in 1687, the lion was 
transported as a trophy to Venice. It 
measures ten and a-half feet in height, and 
is of Pentelic marble, probably of a period 
long anterior to the Christian era. The 
ranes inscribed on both its flanks are 
much defaced by exposure to weather: 
they were first noticed by the Swedish 
traveller Akerblad, about the close of the 
last century, and were repeatedly pub- 
lished by subsequent writers, without any 
satisfactory explanation. On consulting 
Signor Lazari, the Custos of the Correr 
collection at Venice, an antiquary of very 
great attainments, he communicated to 
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Mr. Way the result of the laborious in- 
vestigation by Rafn, which has at length 
been published at Copenhagen. Accord- 
ing to the reading prepared by that 
learned scholar of the North, these remark- 
able inscriptions are the record of the 
capture of Athens, and suppression of a 
revolt which had occurred, as he supposes, 
in the times of the Emperor Michael the 
aphlagonian, in 1040. The names of 
Harald the Tall and of other distinguished 
Varangians of the Imperial Guard have 
been deciphered, and Rafn has endea- 
voured, with much ingenuity, to identify 
several of the bold Northmen of whose 
services under the Byzantian empire so 
remarkable a memorial has been preserved. 
Mr. Edmund Waterton read an account 
of a collection of valuable rings, part of 
the fine series which he has found in Italy 
and other countries; noticing especially 
one of silver purchased in Rome, and 
believed to have been the wedding-ring of 
Cola di Rienzi, the Tribune, and Cata- 
rina di Rasclli. Mr. Waterton entered 
into a detailed narrative of the circum- 
stances which have led to the identifica- 
tion of this remarkable relic, and described 
the other beautiful examples which he 
brought for examination, among which 
were Etruscan, Greek, and Roman rings 
of great interest ; Saxon rings, including 
that of Bishop Alhstan, one of the choicest 
productions of its class; a gold Saxon ring 
bearing the name, as believed, of King 
Alfred, and found with coins of that 
period ; a silver ring attributed to King 
John; the gold betrothal ring of Henry 
Darnley, found near Fotheringhay, and 
supposed to have been preserved by Mary 
Stuart throughout her captivity; a me- 
mento ring of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
a ring which was worn by Frederic the 
Great, and bears his cypher engraved on a 
turquoise. An account of the architectural 
peculiarities of the cathedral of Roskilde, 
one of the most important ecclesiastical 
buildings in the North of Europe, and 
attributed to a prelate of English origin, 
was communicated by the Rev. H.Codring- 
ton, in illustration of a valuable memoir 
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by Mr. Westwood on his recent examina- 
tion of the antiquities of Scandinavia. 
Mr. Way brought a gold tore found near 
Elgin, and stated that it formed part 
of a large deposit discovered early in 
1857 in ploughing. The greater part of 
the hoard had been dispersed, but it was 
ascerta'ned that more than three dozen of 
these beautifully wrought ornaments had 
been brought to light. They were found 
near a law, or tumulus, commanding a very 
extensive view: a remarkable tradition 
existed that a golden cradle had been 
deposited in it. Several early interments, 
urns, and other antiquities had been 
brought to light at various times. 

Among objects exhibited were a col- 
lection of ancient relics of flint and bronze, 
an engraved gem, and a signet riug of 
silver, presented to the Institute by Mrs. 
Alexander Kerr. The antiquities of early 
date had been found on the frontiers of 
France near the Jura. The Rev. J. Beck 
brought a tore-ring of fine gold, lately 
found in Hayling Island, Hants. Mr. @ 
Waller contributed a rubbing of the in- 
cised effigy of Egidins de Hamale, 1354, 
a very curious display of military costume, 
existing at Elderen, in Belgium. The 
interesting series of sepulchral slabs in 
the Netherlands will shortly be published 
at Bruges, by Mr. Weale. The Rev. C. 
W. Bingham exhibited a beautiful ring- 
brooch, inscribed and set with rubies and 
other gems: it was found near Dorchester. 
Mrs. H. C. Pigou sent for examination a 
vase of very unusual form, lately found at 
Wyke, neir Weymouth, with a human 
skeleton, doubled up in a rudely formed 
stone cist, at a very small depth below 
the surface. It was pronounced by Mr. 
Franks to be of the late Roman period. A 
beautiful watch in form of the fritillary 
flower, made by Edward Bysse; an ex- 
quisite salver of enamelled glass from 
Murano, ornamented with gold and ara- 
besques, and some other choice medieval 
works, were brought by Mr. Franks; a 
curious talismanic stone, an early specimen 
of English enamelled pottery, &c., by Mr. 
Brackstone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





THE EARLIEST GOTHIC BUILDINGS, AND THE REVIVAL OF 
GOTHIC FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
Oxford, Feb. 1st, 1859. 


Mr. Ursan,— According to promise I now send you an engraving of 
the hall of the Hospital of St. John at Angers, which appears to me the 
most advanced in style for its date of any building that I have seen, or have 
been able to get any authentic account of, in any part of Europe. It was 
founded by Henry II. in the same year that he ascended the throne 
of England, a.p. 1154, and was consecrated a.p. 1184, by Ralph de 
Beaumont, Bishop of Angers. The style is remarkably light and elegant 
for that period, as will be seen by comparing it with the heavy, massive 
choir of Notre Dame de Paris, 1163--1185, or even with Soissons Cathe- 
dral, the earliest part of which, the south transept, was built in 1168, and 
the greater part of the church from 1175 to 1212. The corona of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, 1179—1184, closely resembles the transept of Soissons, 
but neither of them is so far advanced as the Hospital at Angers. The 
Cathedral of Sens was almost entirely destroyed by a great fire in 1184, 
and the present structure erected almost immediately afterwards, probably 
by William of Sens after his return from Canterbury, which it closely re- 
sembles. 

The hall of the Hospital at Angers is divided into three parallel aisles by 
two rows of pillars and arches, which can hardly be called anything but 
pure Gothic, the square abacus being a regular feature of foreign Gothic 
down to a much later period. The vaulting with its ribs is remarkably 
good, and bears a striking resemblance to Early English Gothic, too 
close, it appears to me, both in appearance and in construction to be merely 
accidental ; and as Henry II. held his court at Angers frequently while this 
building was in the course of erection under his eye, and his court was 
attended by many English nobles and prelates, it seems highly probable 
that they brought home new ideas with them, architecture being then 
the rage with all classes ; it was just the time when the movement was in 
the zenith of its activity, and hundreds of churches were building in all 
parts of England, as we know by the best evidence, for there they now 
stand to tell their own story. 

This hall appears to have been always intended for the reception of 
patients, whose beds are ranged in six rows against the pillars and side 
walls. The windows are small and round-headed, which agrees with the 
transitional character of the building, and proves that it “has not been 
rebuilt, as has sometimes been said without any ground whatever for the 
assertion, excepting that the style does not harmonize with a preconceived 
theory. When a building is really i in a different style from its historical 
date, we may fairly assume > that it has been rebuilt ; but no one would assign 
a later date, judging from the style only, than 1200 to this hall, and it is 
far more probable that it is a few years in advance in style, than that it was 
rebuilt within twenty or thirty years after its erection. The chapel which 
joins on to this hall is very similar to it in stvle, the only difference being, 
I believe, in the vaulting. The doorways of both hall and chapel are 
round-headed but with very bold and good round mouldings, and with 
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detached shafts in the jambs. The windows of the chapel differ from those 
of the hall; they are longer, have shafts in the jambs, are not all alike, but 
more decidedly transitional and of later character than those of the hall. 

The Cathedral of Angers, which was consecrated in 1150, is of a much 
heavier style, with enormous square buttresses, and no aisles ;_ the vaulting is 
of the usual Angevine character, which is a transition from the Byzantine 
to the Gothic, domical, but with low domes covered by a roof. The vault- 
ing of the Hospital is evidently taken from this, but is a considerable step 
in advance, and approaches more closely to English Gothic vaulting than to 
the previous Angevine style. The observation of M. Viollet Leduc, that 
there was at all periods a Byzantine element in English Gothic, derived 
through Anjou, and afterwards developed in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
King’s College Chapel, and fan-tracery vaulting generally, appears to me 
to be well founded, and to shew his usual sagacity, keen observation, and 
thorough knowledge of his subject. If English architects would follow the 
example of French ones, and instead of railing at antiquarianism and 
glorying in their own ignorance of the history of their art, would emulate 
the laborious researches of their rivals, it would be far better for themselves 
and for the country. We should not then have such despised antiquarian 
books as the “ Glossary of Architecture” used like a tailor’s pattern-book, to 
select pretty bits and stick them up all over the face of the country and the 
town; nor could they make a rapid excursion into Italy and bring home 
pretty bits in their sketch-books to stick up in the same manner, however 
inappropriate, and then plume themselves on their originality. 

At the back of the Hospital at Angers is the large barn, or public 
granary of the town, one of the largest and finest that I know anywhere, 
and which also has equally large and fine wine-cellars under it. The barn, 
like the hall, is divided into three parallel aisles by two rows of pillars and 
arches of transitional character, but not nearly so light, nor so much ad- 
vanced in style. The exact history of this barn is not known, except that 
it is said to have been built by Henry II., but from the coincidence of style 
and date, it appears to be connected with the great famine with which those 
provinces were afflicted in 1176, which seems to have been very similar 
to the recent famine in Ireland; and as there was at that period much the 
same connexion and intercourse between England and Anjou as there re- 
cently was between England and Ireland, so in like manner England un- 
dertook to feed the starving inhabitants. This great barn appears to have 
been either built at the time to employ the inhabitants, or built immediately 
afterwards to guard against the recurrence of a similar calamity. The king 
also built mills on the river Maine, of which the piers and some of the 
arches remain. It is stated by the chronicler, Ralf de Diceto, that the 
king undertook to feed ten thousand people from April to harvest-time, 
A.D. 1176. 

The east end of the Cathedral of Poitiers was also built by Henry II., 
and is remarkable for being square, according to the English fashion, which 
is rare in France. The style is also transitional, and considerably advanced, 
but not quite so light and elegant as this Hospital at Angers, although, as 
might be expected, there is not much difference between them, both being 
building at the same time. 

It may be asked what has all this antiquarianism to do with the practical 
question of the revival of Gothic for domestic buildings. I answer thus :— 
If it can be clearly proved that the English have a national style of their 
own, distinct from any foreign style in its origin, its history, its progress 
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and development, and not only in its architectural details, then those 
architects who are endeavouring to introduce the Italian Gothic under the 
pretext of reviving our national style, are fighting under false colours, and 
if they obtain a triumph, it is not likely to be a lasting one. It is not a 
mere question of esthetics ; if the followers of Mr. Ruskin consider the 
Italian Gothic more beautiful than the English, let them say so openly, 
every one may have his own opinion on a mere matter of taste: I do not 
agree with them, and I believe that the number of those who do is very 
limited. As a matter of history, I believe it can be proved that the 
Parisian style, though it approaches the nearest to the English, is still quite 
distinct from it. We must remember that in the twelfth century, when 
Gothic architecture was developed, the large territory which now forms 
the French empire was divided into a number of small states, each of which 
had a style of architecture of its own, each different from the other, but all 
derived from the Roman, excepting the English, which has a mixture of 
Byzantine with the Roman, which came to us by the same route as the 
silks, and spices, and other products of the East, the usual line of com- 
merce at that period, of which Limoges was a central depot. And this 
line can be distinctly traced by the fine churches along its course. 

It should be observed, also, that the western provinces of France, which 
formed part of the English dominions at the time of the development of 
Gothic, and which are usually known among French antiquaries by the 
name of the English Provinces, are full of valuable and interesting ex- 
amples, by which the history of architecture, the gradual progress and 
development from the Roman and Byzantine to the Gothic, can be more 
clearly traced than anywhere else. It is true, as I observed long ago, that 
the English have left scarcely any traces of their occupation during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being, apparently, too much occupied 
in fighting to attend to building; but it is equally clear that at an earlier 
period the English architects studied there to a considerable extent. There 
is a particular class of buildings in Angers, Poitou, and Maine, which the 
French antiquaries call the “Style Plantagenet,’ and although this style 
is not English, it may have taught much to English architects. It is cer- 
tain that many features are found there considerably earlier than in Eng- 
land or in other parts of France; for instance, the well-known tooth-orna- 
ment, which in England is a characteristic of the thirteenth century, and 
the ball-flower, which is here rarely found much before the fourteenth, are 
both common there in work of the twelfth. 

It happens also that in England we have scarcely any remains of houses 
in towns of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, while in the English 
provinces of France we have many, and thus modern architects can there find 
all that they want just as well as in any foreign country, while the details 
are at the same time better Gothic, and more in harmony with the English 
style than the Italian, which is just now so much in fashion, It is quite 
clear that the English architects did not study in Lombardy, and that the 
English Gothic is a national style distinct from any foreign style; and that 
during the period when it prevailed, it was used for every purpose, and not 
at all confined to churches. The Oxford Museum, and the Rector’s house 
at Exeter College, Oxford, are proofs that modern architects can apply it to 
any purpose, and that Gothic buildings are not necessarily dark or incon- 
— When such is the case, the fault is in the architect, not in the 
style. 

As this subject of the development of the Gothic style, treatcd histori- 
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cally by careful investigation, and not theoretically or esthetically only, 
is, I believe, one of considerable interest to many. of your numerous 
readers, I hope you will make room for this letter, and for the documents 
which I append to it. These are:—1. The charter cf foundation of the 
Hospital, from Hiret’s Antiquités d Anjou; 2. An extract from the 
Gallia Christiana, recording the consecration of the chapel; 3. An ex- 
tract from Bodin, Recherches Historique sur l Anjou, respecting the 
famine ; 4. An extract from Ralf de Diceto on the same subject. 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. Parker. 





“ Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Dux Normannie et Comes Andegavie, Archi- 
episcopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Baronibus, Justitiis, Vicecomitibus, Senescalis, praepo- 
sitis, et omnibus ministris et fidelibus suis, salutem. Sciatis me pro salute et re- 
demptione animarum patris et matris mez et antecessorum meorum fundasse et con- 
struxisse apud Andegavos iuxta fontem sancti Laurentij Hospitale quoddam quod ibi 
situm est in honore Dei ad sustentamentum et relevationem pauperum Dei. Ego 
autem pietate motus supér inopia et necessitate tam sanorum quam infirmorum in- 
habitantium in ipso Hospitali, dedi eis et concessi, et presenti carta mea confirmavi 
exclusa meam Andegavensem, quam ex proprijs meis sumptibus feci, et 4 primo lapide 
fundavi habendam et tenendam in liberam et perpetuam Eleemosinam sicut eam 
melius habui cum omni emendatione quam ibi facere poterunt tam molendinorum quam 
aliarum rerum ad eandem exclusam pertinentium, quare volo et firmiter praecipio quod 
preedictum hospitale et pauperes Christi in eodem habitantes, predictam exclusam 
habeant et teneant in libera et perpetua eleemosina absque omni calumnia et reclama- 
tione alicuius, bené et in pace liberé quieté integré, plenarie et honorificé cum omnibus 
pertinentijs et libertatibus, et liberis consuetutinibus suis. Si quis verd preescriptam 
donationem meam infringere vel cassare attentaverit vel aliquo modo minuere pre- 
sumpserit omnipotentis Dei malevolentiam, iram et indignationé incurrat, et meam, 
testibus Guillelmo Episcopo Cenomanensi [Le Mans], Goffrido Episcopo Cistrensi, 
M. Guillelmo Constanciensi [Coutances], Mauricio de Craon, Richardo Vicecomite de 
Beaumont, Lanceloto de Vandosme, &c. apud Cenomanos.”—Hiret, Antiquités d’ Anjou. 

Radulfus de Beaumont, Episcopus Andegavensis anno 1184 :— Benedicit Eleemosy- 
nam Andegavensem quam rex Anglorum Henricus condiderat, dominum ante Pen- 
tecostem sub moderamine canonicorum regulorum Divi Augustini.”—Gallia Chris- 
tiana, tom. ii. p. 136. 

A.D. 1176. “Ce méme Raoul de Diceto dont nous venons de parler nous apprend 
que dans une disette qui affligea Anjou et le Touraine a la suite dune trés grande 
s¢cheresse, ce prince envoya d’Angleterre de quoi nourrir chaque jour dix mille 
hommes depuis le mois d’Avril jusqu’d la moisson. Pendant toute sa vie Henri con- 
serva beaucoup d’affection pour son pays natal comme le temoignent ce trait de 
generosité les établissements qu’il fit dans cette province, et méme un des articles de 
son testament par lequel il légue cent mares d’argent pour marier les pauvres damizelles 
d’Anjou, c’est 4 dire, les filles nobles, car alors les autres ni étoient rien.”— Bodin, 
Recherches Historiques sur ? Anjou, tom. i. p. 286. 

“ Andegavie Cenomannia finibus panis inedia laborantibus rex pater regis a Kal. 
Aprilis usque ad futurarum frugum habundantiam, decem milibus hominum diebus 
singulis alimenta sufficienter invenit. Quicquid etiam vel in horreis vel in cellis 
vinariis vel in promptuariis regis usibus insularii reservaverant, mandato regis totum 
piis collegiis et pauperibus rogatum est.”—Radulfo de Diceto, ap. Twisden Decem 
Seriptores, tol. 1652, p. 589. 





THE STUDENT'S HUME. 


Mr. Ursan,—I perceive from your last Number that “ The Compiler and 
Editor of the Student’s Hume” has taken offence at my sparing and tem- 
perate critique of his work printed by you in January last*; in fact, he 
exhibits himself as more angry and vituperative than becomes a philosopher. 
He talks of “ hallucination,” “ furious attack,” “ paternal interest,” “ anti- 
quarian trifling,” ‘ meanest capacity,” “ utterly unfounded charges,” want 
of “common honesty,” &c.; but shews also considerable tact in avoiding 
reply to several instances of bad editorship or authorship that I had urged 
against him. It might appear uncourteous to let an opponent pass entirely 
without notice; yet as I decline to “imitate his language,” and have 
nothing either to retract or to evade, I can afford to be brief, though I 
have to plead to a monster indictment of twenty counts, and “ a few last 
words” beside. 

I may be very dull, but it certainly appears “a portentous climax of 
error and absurdity” that a scholar and a gentleman should be in such a 
passion with a critic with whom, as I proceed to shew, he yet agrees 
in every essential particular. 

1. I said that the Compiler had made so many changes in Hume, that 
David would hardly know his own work ; it is astrange way of denying this 
to boast of having “‘ almost entirely rewritten” the first Book, and having in 
the remaining portion ‘‘ made between two and three hundred corrections, 
additions, or omissions, many of them relating to important matters of fact ;” 
he might have added, “imported many blunders, which he had ‘ inad- 
vertently’ copied from other works ;” sufficient proof this, that I was right 
in saying that a little acquaintance with his subject before he began his 
editorial labours might have been useful, and that those who have never 
been learners often make but indifferent teachers. 

2. I also said that he had distorted Hume’s opinions, and put the 
opinions of other people forth as those of David. This is confessed, but 
with a salvo that all opinions are to be read with reference to a vague 
statement about “ modification” and ‘‘correction’’ in the preface, as are 
all names and dates with reference to a table of errata, which it appears is 
a constituent part of a book on which “ great and conscientious pains” have 
been bestowed ; a state of things bearing out my idea that it was not par- 
ticularly valuable for either schoolboys or more advanced students; “a hin- 
drance instead of a help;” or if he would prefer to see his own phrase re- 
produced, “ an elaborate complication of blunders.” 

3. The “clear narrative” of Hume was, we were told, the great induce- 
ment for the production of the book, and of course it was but reasonable to 
expect at least an approach to like clearness in the Continuator, Such I 
found by no means the case; and but for consideration for your space, as I 
expressly said, I should have asked for explanation of many passages. It 
would not have been to much purpose apparently, as the Compiler neglects 
to tell me what he means by the he, his, and him, in the passage I cited 
from p. 698, and I despair of finding it out. I am in a like difficulty with 
another place (at p. 341}, where ‘* the queen’s ships of war’ are made, as 


* GENT. MAG., vol. cevi. p. 44. 
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it seems, to “ belong to the merchants,” a statement that might have brought 
its author into trouble in the time of Elizabeth». Indeed, the only ques- 
tion that he will answer is one that happily gives him the opportunity of 
shewing how profoundly he is versed in the affairs and the “ touching 
and beautiful usages” of the Greeks, and how admirably he could “ incor- 
porate corrections and researches” with, say some world-renowned Classical 
Dictionaries. If he will but undertake such a task, which I think he must 
have in view, I will promise him what he evidently yearns for—a critic’s 
** candid opinion in his favour.” 

It is no business of mine to defend either the “ Annals” or their author, as 
I hope that individual is able to take care of himself, though I think that 
he is rather unnecessarily brought into the Compiler’s reply; unless, in- 
deed, that is thought a clever way of evading an answer about the “ appa- 
rent source of the lists of authorities.” The Compiler, indeed, has a 
“ wonderful talent for silence” when a question is asked, as about that 
clever note on “a year’s annual payment,” and the meaning of “ giving 
birth to a still-born infant,” (‘ borrowed without acknowledgment,” I 
find, from Pinnock’s Catechism, p. 63,) though such phrases 

* Almost look like want of head,” 


and letting them drop without explanation is very like allowing judgment 
to go by default, and “ substantially confirming” my view of his book as a 
‘* discreditable production.” 

It would seem hardly worth while to say anything regarding the counts of 
the indictment, for most of them obviously contain their own refutation, 
as things got up for a special purpose usually do; but I fear it would not 
be courteous entirely to pass over what has evidently caused some trouble 
in the manufacture, so I will indulge in a word on such of them as are 
drawn up cleverly enough to deceive a casual reader into the belief that 
there may possibly be a grain of wheat hidden under the bushel of 
chaff. 

Count 1. To treat this seriously I must suppose the Compiler a profound 
classic, but with a ‘ singular hallucination,” which will not allow him to 
recognise history in any but a Greek or Roman garb. Will he ever 
pardon me, if I tell him that I think Welsh tradition, which is the basis of 
the triads, likely to be better authority on a point of British genealogy 
than the casual notice of an ex-consul, who, writing centuries after the 
period he here treats of, was probably as indifferent about the barbarous 
Britons as Hume confessedly was about the barbarous Saxons? And 
beside, I ask it with all humility, is it quite certain that the Greek word 
which is kindly translated for me ** sons” never has any other meaning 
than that of immediate descendants? Benjamin Hederich, who published 
a Greek Lexicon once at least of fair reputation, seems of a different 
opinion ; and, if I may call attention to so barbarous an authority as the 
New Testament, I think something may be found in the text (according 
to Stephens, 1550) of St. Matthew xiv. 2 to support his view. For the 
Compiler’s satisfaction, I may say that I “have read” and endeavoured 
to “ understand” Dion Cassius, having found it at p. liv. of Monwmenta 
years ago. 

Count 2. For the death of Ina, and indeed dates generally during the 





» “The size of the English shipping was in general so small, that, except a few of 
the queen’s ships of war, there were not four vessels belonging to the merchants 
which exceeded 400 tons.” —Student’s Hume, p. 341. 
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period embraced by it, I rely on Monwmenta; Lappenberg may be pre- 
ferred by others, but they will not make me a convert. 

Count 4. Whilst acknowledging his blunder about Earl Morcar, and, as 
a ‘‘ misprint” I presume, striking out ‘soon after,’ why did not the Com- 
piler bestow a line on Bishop Egelwin? He knows that Hume placed the 
bishop among the victims of William, and that he removed him; thereby 
killing the earl instead of the bishop. Is this covered by the “ modifying” 
clause in the preface P Or is it one of many “ oversights” that he “is un- 
willing to confess, and yet unable to deny ?” 

Count 5. As to Ingulphus ; if the Compiler believes in him, I do not. 

Count 6. It is quite “ refreshing’? to meet with a clever new theory in 
architecture, and the one here broached has converted me, as it must every 
one else. What a change it will make in the “ Handbook for London,” for 
instance. Roman remains have been discovered in digging for the founda- 
tion of hundreds of edifices in the city; and as a stray brick or a foot 
or two of “ original lower wall’’ has here and there been allowed to remain 
and been built on, of course St. Paul’s, the Royal Exchange, and warehouses 
in Thames-street are to be in future described as “noble specimens of 
the architecture of the Roman period.” 

Count 8. “ Below the level of the meanest capacity” appears to me 
defensible; ‘* meanest”? and “ lowest’’ are not necessarily synonymous. 
Let me imitate my friend in “illustrating it by an easy example.” The 
meanest capacity is worth something; the ‘“‘Student’s Hume” is worth 
nothing. Or if this “ will not satisfy my critic,” let him imagine that my 
printer carelessly omitted the two words “if possible,” and I will take his 
word that his printer is chargeable with omitting the three words “ the 
daughter of,” (Cownt 3); thus he will be the gainer of a word, and much 
good may it do him. 

Count 11. Even that fearful Latin, which I dare not attempt to copy, 
though it is in plain print, lest it should be said that I also “ pretend to be 
able to read it,” does not explain how the one day, March 12, 1400, came 
to consist of to-day and to-morrow, “ which make two days.” I wonder if 
Professor Airy ever heard of it before he received a copy of the “‘ Student’s 
Hume,” which of course has been sent him, if only on account of this great 
scientific fact. 

Count 12. The Compiler should have “‘ read and understood” the passage 
that he has quoted from Dr. Pauli about Glyndwr; saying that he “ set up 
a claim to the title and dominion of the ancient Welsh princes” is not 
branding him as a pretender, which he assuredly was not. Wherever else 
he may be wrong, Hume is right in this case. 

Count 13. I am truly sorry to have to confess that a vile, slovenly 
way of printing genealogical tables has lately grown up among us, but I 
will do my critic the justice to say that he does not always fall into it. At 
pp. 360 and 551 he properly distinguishes between first and second wives 
and their offspring ; and as he thus evidently knows what is right, but now 
and then will not attend to it, I think I may fairly censure him in the matter 
of genealogy. But the worst feature is the taking a supposed fact from 
Burke “ without acknowledgment” (a deadly offence in others), and when 
it is found out to be false, giving up the unlucky plundered King-at-Arms 
as the culprit, and ill-naturedly revealing the fact that “the error still ap- 
pears in the edition of the ‘ Peerage’ for the present year.” I must say that 
this is ungentlemanly, and it is well that duels are out of fashion. 

Counts 16 and 18. I am quite shocked at the wickedness of the wolves, 
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and Hereward too, in presuming to live and die otherwise than Hume and 
Lingard have set down for them. The Saxon Chronicle I know has 
nothing to say for the wolves, but I may put in its testimony, and that of 
Gaimar too, in mitigation of the crime of Hereward. 

Count 19. By quoting one line, and neglecting a dozen more immediately 
following, you may appear to prove almost anything. The Compiler has 
me under his foot, when he cites from Johnson, “ éo sign is to ratify by 
hand or seal ;” it was lucky that he did not read the lines immediately fol- 
lowing, in Todd’s Johnson, (4 vols. 4to. 1818) :— 

“<¢To sign, as to sign a writing, is an expression drawn from the practice of our 
ancestors the Anglo-Saxons, who in attesting their charters prefixed the sign of the 
cross to their names. Hence it comes to pass, that when a person that cannot write is 
to make his mark, he usually makes a cross. And I apprehend that such Saxons as 
could not write made their crosses, and the scribe wrote their names.’ Pegge, 
Anonym. iii, 42.” 

I can anticipate the triumphant answer that King John was not an 
Anglo-Saxon, but if I grant that, will the Compiler refer me to any copy 
of Magna Charta “signed” in a way to answer this description? It 
may be a remark “ worthy of an antiquarian trifler,” but I think that I am 
not in error in saying that it ought to appear thus,—‘ John > his mark,” 
or in equivalent Latin. 

Count 20. I am really glad to find that attention to distinguishing mother 
from daughter, men not necessarily of kin, as step-father and father-in-law, 
and one date or country from any other, is a “ minute diligence”’ not neces- 
sary to the philosophical historian ; it simplifies the art of historical compo- 
sition amazingly. And this leads me to reflect what a very dull fellow Dr. 
Henry must have been, as he is said in the Life prefixed to his History of 
England to have devoted many more hours to ascertaining such frivolous 
matters than to attaining a ‘* matchless style ;” his work is therefore now 
at a discount, and deservedly so. 

I have now little more to say to the Compiler ; nothing, in fact, but to 
try to remove a second * hallucination” that he labours under. I find him 
at the end of his numbered paragraphs exulting in having cleared himself 
of all but “ one oversight,” which oversight he laments so feelingly that I 
have not the heart to say anything more about it; Alfred shall remain “ in 
literary indolence” all his life if such is the wish of the Compiler. But I 
regret to say that I must undeceive him, as to my having formerly pointed 
out all his “ oversights.” I expressly said that I had not, but as he 
declines to take my word, I must even produce a handful out of the 
heap in my own justification. 

Several of the matters to which I objected have been explained as “ mis- 
prints,” and the printer has been careless, to say the least, with the 
** Student’s Hume,”’ but I must own that it somewhat puzzles me to believe 
that he only is to blame for some very singular “ facts” that appear in its 
pages. I therefore venture to ask whether every one of the following 
“‘ misprints” belongs to the man of types, or whether on looking over them 
the Compiler does not discover one or two that should be added to the 
single oversight, which he is going to rectify in his next édition ? 

Did the printer, merely to get my friend into trouble, misread his MS. 
and so confine Queen Isabella to “her own house at Risings, near 
London” (p. 174); place Karl Percy in command at Neville’s Cross 
(p. 180) ; and misname the earl of Kildare who received Lambert Simnel 
(p. 242); charge Elizabeth with sending Alderman Read to the Scottish 
war (p. 354); make Cromwell “the inventor of parliamentary attainder” 
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(p. 356); and destroy the Spanish Armada in 1587 (p. 357), as well 


as in 1588 (p. 342); make Tenison bishop of London instead of Lincoln 
(p. 546) ; and unite the sees of St. Asaph an! Bangor in 1836 (p. 718), 
though they are still separate in 1859; place St. Pierre and Miquelon 
unmistakeably in the West Indies (p. 656), in a way that “ turning to the 
Navy List” will not explain®, though recommended for a similar statement 
at p. 636; place the French fleet under the command of the Republican 
deputy Jean Bon St. André, and soon after style him ‘the French ad- 
miral” (p. 659), to the prejudice of poor Villaret-Joyeuse, and preparing 
us to hear of the expedition of Admiral Lord Elgin to Japan; fight the 
battle of St. Vincent on the 24th of February, ten days too late (p. 662), 
and, by way of amends, kill Louis XVI. two days (p. 656), and “ bonnie 
Dundee” two months, before the proper time (p. 537). 

The Compiler should have looked a little more closely to the doings of 
his typographical friend, or foe, and though he may explain all these little 
apparent “oversights” as cleverly as he has done those about Judith, and 
Westminster-hall, and the day that was to-day and the day after, and the 
signing and sealing, and St. Pierre and Miquelon, and, if he had not for- 
gotten it, would have explained the Consul Louis Napoleon, I can hardly 
let him go without a gentle rebuke; and, worse than that, Bishop Short, 
as well as Bishop Bethell, may very probably write to the “* Times.” 

The Compiler kindly presents me with a “ misprint” that he says has 
“escaped my vigilance ;” here also he is mistaken. I had marked it anda 
score more, but as they manifestly are * printer’s errors” whatever the above 
may be, they are unworthy of notice, and I should not have thought of 
alluding to them; still, for his private satisfaction, I subjoin them in a 
note4, I hope this will be taken as a proof that I neither had nor have 


any ill will towards him, though-I cannot regard him as the prince of school 
historians, 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
Tue REVIEWER OF “ THE StupDENT’S HUME.” 





© “In the East and West Indies the English arms were more successful. In the 
former, Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and one or two smaller French settlements fell 
into our hands; in the latter, Tobago, St. Pierre, and Miquelon were captured, but the 
attempts on Martinico and St. Domingo failed.””—Student’s Hume, p. 656. 
a p. 5, “ fitted” —* filled” ? p- 541, “ embarked”—“ disembarked” ? 
p. 77, “ Historianum”—* @vi”—*“ Wor- pp. 566, “ unsuceesful.” 
saee.” p. 589, “ madnes.” 


p. 132, “ Hypodeigma.” 

p. 191, “riotors.” 

p- 238, Lady Jane Gray executed in 
1554, unless for this once that year is 
to begin on March 25. 

p- 293 “successs.” [Either I have nodded, 
or the Compiler has wakened up, be- 
tween pp. 293 and 530, as that part 
seems free from typographical errors. 

p. 530, “a Dutchmen.” 


Greyt. Mag. Vor. CCVI. 


p. 622, “ Ile of Bourbon.” 

p- 623, “ Wandedash.” 

p- 634, “ General Stork”—possibly Starke 
—vunless, indeed, the ‘“ fortunate 
soldier” who succeeded King Log. 

p. 643, The “ Royal George” is described 
as of 100, not 108 guns. 

p. 665, “‘ Goza”—‘‘ Gozo” P 

p- 696, “ indisciplined” ? 
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THE PARIAN CHRONICLE. 
(Continued from Dec. 1858.) 


AccorDING to my interpretation of 
the marble, the 490th year of its era 
must be the first year of the second 
Olympiad, and the 420th year of its era 
(the archonship of Creon) must be the 
third year of the nineteenth Olympiad. 
I will now produce Julius Africanus, as 
handed down by Syncellus, p. 212 :— 

“The government of the annual ar- 
chons was established in the 4,801st year 
of the world. Creon, the first archon, 
was appointed in the nineteenth Olym- 
piad, but, as others say, in the twen'y- 
fiith. From him to Philinus, in the 250th 
Olympiad, there were 923 archons. When 
Philinus was archon, Gratus Severianus 
and Seleucus were consuls at Rome. l'rom 
the consuls in the time of Brutus after 
the kings there were 725 down to the 
5,723rd year of the world, according to 
Africanus, and this was the third year of 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Anto- 
ninus, who was also called Augentas.” 

Thus, the archonship of Creon is ex- 
pressly placed by Africanus in the same 
Olympiad in which it is placed by my 
interpretation of the marble, and if Phi- 
linus, the 923rd from Creon, was archon 
in the first year of the 250th Olympiad, 
Creon, the first of the 923, must have 
been archon in the third year of the nine- 
teenth Olympiad, and Rome must have 
been built in the first year of the second 
Olympiad. 

I also find from divers sources that 
Gratus Severianus and Seleueus were con- 
suls in the first year of the 250th Olym- 
piad, and that this was also the third year 
of the Emperor Antoninus Eliogabalus. 
Eusebius in his Chronicon gives it as the 
fourth year of Antoninus. 

The testimony of Africanus is of singu- 
lar value, and by placing the building of 
Rome in the first year of the second Olym- 
piad, we have it in B.c. 772. 

I will now turn to Carthage. 

I learn from Livy, Epitome, 51; Ap- 
pian, Bell. Punie., p. 82; Eutropius, lib. 
iv. 12; Orosius, Hist. iv. 23, and Sui- 
das, ii. 249, that Carthage was destroyed 
by Scipio in its 700th year; and I learn 
from Eusebius, Chron., that this was in 
the third year of the 158th Olympiad, 
that is, B.c. 146. 


This will place the building of Carthage 
in B.c. 845; and I learn from Justin, 
Hist. xviii 6, 9, and from Orosius, Hist. 
iv. 6, that Rome was built s-venty-two 
years after Carthage was built by Elisa, 
and if by this I may und rstand that there 
was an interval of seventy-two years be- 
tween the end of the year in which Car- 
thage was built, and the beginning of the 
year in which Rome was built, the build- 
ing of Rome must have been in B.c. 772, 
that is, in the identical year in which 
Africanus has placed it, and in which it 
must have been according to my inter- 
pretation of the Olympic value of the 
years of the marble era. 

Further, Pliny, Nat. Hist., ii. 
says,—“ Among the Greeks, Thales the 
Milesian was the first who investigated 
eclipses, and in the fourth year of the 
forty-eighth Olympiad he for told an 
eclipse of the sun, which took place U.c. 
170, when Alyattes was king.” Now, if 
Rome was built in B.c. 772, this eclipse, 
according to Pliny, must have been in B.c. 
603. 

The earliest account of this eclipse is in 
Herodotus, Clio, 73, 74. From this I 
learn that the eelipse took place in the 
sixth year of a war between the Lydians 
and Medes. 

The origin of the war is thus related 
by Herodotus :— 

“ The affinity between Croesus and As- 
tyazes was of this nature. Some tumult 
having arisen among the Seythian no- 
mades, a number of them retired clandes- 
tinely into the territory of the Medes, 
where Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, and 
grandson of Deioces, was at that time 
king. He received the fugitives under 
his protection, and, after shewing them 
many marks of his favour, he entrusted 
some boys to their care to learn their 
language and the Scythian management 
of the bow. These Scythians employed 
much of their time in hunting, in which 
they were generally, though not alike, 
successful. Cyaxares, it seems, was of an 
irritable disposition, and meeting them 
one day when they were returned without 
any game, he treated them with much 
insolence and asperity. 

“They conceived themselves injured,and 
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determined not to acqniesce in the affront. 
After some consultation among themselves, 
they determined to kill one of the chil- 
dren entrusted to their care, to dress him 
as they were accustomed to do their game, 
and to serve him up to Cyaxares. Having 
done this they resolved to fly to Sardis, 
where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was 
king. They executed their purpose. Cy- 
axares and his guests partook of the hus 
ma! flesh, and the Scythians immediately 
sought the protection of Alyattes. Cyax- 
ares demanded their persons, on refusal of 
which, a war commenced betwixt the Ly- 
dians and the Medes, which continued five 
years. It was attended with various suc- 
cess, and it is remarkable that one of 
their engagements took place in the night. 
In the sixth year, when neither side could 
reasonably claim superiority, in the midst 
of un engagement the day was suddenly 
involved in darkness. This phenomenon, 
and the particular period at which it was 
to happen, had been foretold to the 
Ionians by Thales the Milesian.” 

I also learn from sec. 103, that the 
Scythians found their way into Asia in 
the time of Cyaxares, and in sec. 106 
Herodotus says,—* After possessing the 
dominion of Asia for a space of twenty- 
eight years, the Scythians lost all they 
had obtained, by their licentiousness and 
neglect.” 

Now as the harbouring of the Seythians 
by Alyattes was the origin of the war, it 
is manifest that Cyaxares could not have 
begun the war so long as the Scythians 
retained their dominion in Asia, and this, 
as we have seen, was for twenty-eight 
years, in the time of Cyaxares. Hence 
the war could not have begun before the 
twenty-ninth of Cyaxares. 

Further, as Herodotus states that Cyax- 
ars was of an irritable disposition, it is 
reasoualle to suppose that the war was 
begun as soon as possible after the expul- 
sion of the Scy:hians. Hence the twenty- 
ninth year of Cyaxares is not only the 
earliest year in which the war could have 
b gun, but also the most probable year for 
its beginning. Hence the thirty-fourth 
year of Cyaxares, which would be the 
sixth year of the war, is the most probable 
year for the eclipse. 

Now I have already shewn from Diodo- 
rus and Herodotus, that Deioces began to 
reign in the second year of the seventeenth 
Ol; mpiad, that is, B.c.7i1, and this, with 
the years assigned by Herodotus to Dei- 
oces and Phraortes, would place the first 
year of Cyaxares in the first year of the 
thirt,-sixth Olympiad, that is, Bc. 636. 
I have also shewn how completely the 
eud of the reign of Cyaxares is fixed by 
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the testimony which has placed the con- 
quest of his son and successor, Astyages, 
in the fifty-fourth Olympiad ; and that the 
conquest of Astyages by Cyrus could not 
have been at a later period, is manifest 
from the testimony which I have produced 
as to the conquest of Croesus, and which 
has placed the conquest of Babylon, which 
was after the conquests of Astyages and 
Croesus, in the first year of the fifty-fifth 
Olympiad. 

‘This must be borne in mind; and if the 
first year of Cyaxares was in B.C. 636, his 
thirty-fourth year, the most probable year 
for the eclipse, must have been in B.C. 603, 
and this is the identical year in which 
Pliny’s U.c. 170 has placed the eclipse, 
supposing that Rome was built, as we 
have just learnt from Justin and Orosius, 
and Africanus and my interpretation of 
the marble, in B.c. 772, that is, seventy- 
two years after the building of Carthage 
by Elisa. 

Bat what say the astronomers as to this 
eclipse ? 

An eclipse of the sun of the 28th of 
May, B.c. 585, is supposed by many to 
have been the eclipse in question. 

But according to Herodotus, and Dio- 
dorus, and Africanus, and Eusebius, and 
Suidas, and the anonymous author in Sca- 
liger, the first year of Astyages could not 
have been later than B.c. 596, and there- 
fore B.C. 585 would be the twelfth year 
of Astyages, and the beginning of the war 
must heve been in the seventh year of his 
reign. But is it credible that a war, which 
was begun to avenge the giving of human 
flesh to Cyaxares, should be put off until 
the seventh year after his death, when his 
eating of the human flesh must have been 
at the least twelve years before his death, 
and Herodotus states that Cyaxares was 
of an irritable disposition, and in Clio, 103, 
he expressly states that Cyaxares was the 
king who was carrying on war with the 
Lydians when the engagement, which 
happened in the day, was suddenly inter- 
rupted by nocturnal darkness ? 

Mr. Bosanquet, in his work on “Sacred 
Chronology,” has brought down the begin- 
ning of the reign of Cyaxares to B.c. 613, 
in order to place the eclipse of B.c. 585 
within his reign; but this places the be- 
ginning of the war in the twenty-fourth 
year of Cyaxares, that is, in the midst of 
the Scythian dominion. This, too, is in- 
credible ; for, as I have already contended, 
it is manifest that Cyaxares could not have 
gone to war with Alyattes on account of 
the Scythians so long as the Scythians 
retained their dominion in Asia. But 
the testimony of Mr. Bosanquet is import- 
ant as an admission that the eclipse must 
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have been in the time of Cyaxares, and Eu- 
demus in his “ History of Astronomy,” as 
handed «own by Clemens Al., Strom., i. 
354, also states that the eclipse ovcurred 
in the time of Cyaxares; and to find it 
in the time of Cyaxares, it must surely, 
on the grounds which I have already 
set forth, be sought for above B.c. 596. 
Thus, without utterly rejecting the tes- 
timonies of Herodotus and Eudemus, it is 
quite incredible that the eclipse could have 
been in B.c. 585. 

Further, if the testimonies of Herodotus 
and Eudemus as to the eclipse having oc- 
curred in the time of Cyaxares be 1 ejected, 
and for the sake of argument it be ad- 
mitted that the eclipse occurred in the 
time of Astyages, still it is incredible that 
it could have been in B.c. 585, unless the 
statement of Pliny that it occurred in U.c. 
170 be also rejected, or it be supposed that 
Rome was built in the third year of the 
s xth Olympiad. 

For if Rome was built, according to 
Varro, in the fourth year of the sixth 
Olympiad, that is, B.c. 753, then v.c. 170 
would be 8.c.584.; and if, according to Dio- 
dorus, Rome was built in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad, that is, B.c. 752, 
then v.c.170 would be B.c.583; and if, 
according to Polybius as handed down by 
Dionysus, Rome was built in the second 
year of the seventh Olympiad, that is, 
B.c. 751, then v.c. 170 would be B.c. 582. 
Thus it is seen how B.c. 585 could not 
be v.c. 170. 

But Pliny also states that the eclipse 
was foretold by Thales in the fourth year 
of the forty-eighth Olympiad, that is, B.c. 
585: but the fourth year of the forty- 
eighth Olympiad is also U.c. 169, according 
to Varro, and v.c. 168 according to Dio- 
dorus, and v.c. 167 according to Poly- 
bius as handed down by Dionysius, and 
it may be that Pliny’s mention of the 
fourth year of the forty-eighth Olympiad 
was only intended as another mode of ex- 
pressing U.C. 169, U.c. 168, or U.c. 167, and 
these numbers v.c. would place the pre- 
diction in the first, second, and third years 
before its occurrence in v.c. 170. 

Eusebius and Jerome in their Chronica 
also say, opposite the second year of the 
forty-eighth Olympiad, “The eclipse took 
place, which Thales foretold ;” and oppo- 
site the third year of the forty-eighth 
Olympiad Eusebius says, ‘ Alyattes and 
Astyages fonght,” and Eusebius gives this 
year as the twenty-sixth year of Alyattes. 
Now by placing the last year of Croesus 
in the fourth year of the tifty-fourth Olym- 
piad, I find that the thirty fourth year of 
Cyaxares must have been the twenty-ninth 
of Alyattes; and thus I differ but little 
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from Eusebius and Jerome as to the year 
of Alyattes, in which the eclipse must have 
occurred, and it may be that Astyages was 
the commander of his father’s army at the 
time of this war. 

I have stated that Diodorus has called 
the last year of the Peloponnesian war 
the fourth year of the ninety-third Olym- 
piad, and also v.c.348; and that, ac- 
cording to Polybius, as handed down 
by Dionysius, the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war must have been v.c.347; I 
have also found that, according to the 
year of the bui'ding of Rome, which I 
have deduced from Appian, and Justin, 
and Africanus, and my interpretation of 
the marble, the end of the Peloponnesian 
war iwust have been in U.c. 347, but not 
in the fourth year of the ninety-thid 
Olympiad; and Pliny’s account of the 
eclipse of Thales seems to be a similar 
case; and thus I conclude that astrono- 
mers have altogether wearied themselves 
in vain in making calculations respecting 
the eclipse of B Cc. 585. 

And what says Dr. Hincks? In the 
** Journal of Sacred Literature,” Jan- 
uary, 1857, p. 466, in an article on 
Mr. Bosanquet’s “Chronological System,” 
Dr. Hincks says,—“ I myself, however, en- 
tertain no doubt that the eclipse of the 
18th of May, 603, was that which termi- 
nated the Lydian war.” 

Thus Dr. Hincks on astronomical grounds 
places the eclipse in the identical year in 
which I place it on historical groun«'s, and 
I have arrived at my histories] conclusion 
by two wholly different routes; one by 
Herodotus and Diodorus, and the other 
by Pliny in connection with the autho- 
rities, by which I have found that the 
building of Rome must have been in B.c. 
772. 

The conclusion is obvious; the eclipse 
must have been in B.c. 603, and Pliny’s 
placing it in U.c. 170 must be held to be 
a singular confirmation of my interpreta- 
tion of the Olympic value of the years of 
the marble era. 

I will now turn to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

I learn from the Book of Judith in the 
Vulgate, which is Jerome’s version, chap- 
ters i., ii., that Nabuchodonosor in the 
twelfth year of his reign overthrew Ar- 
phaxad, a king of the Medes. On this 
two questions arise; first, who is Nabucho- 
donosor, and secondly, who is Arphaxad ? 
I first conclude that Nabuchodonosor 
was Nebuchadnezzar, who, according to 
Jer. lii. 12, destroyed Jerusalem in the 
nineteenth year of his reign; and on com- 
pring the Book of Judith with Herodotus, 
Clio 102, I doubt not but that Arphaxad 
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was Phraortes, the immediate predecessor 
of Cyaxares. 

This will place the thirteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzor in the first year of Cy- 
axares; and, as I have shewn tron Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus that Cyaxares began 
to reign in B.c.636, the ninetecnth of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his destruction of Jeru- 
silem must have been in B.c. 630. 

Julius Africanus states, and I have 
abundantly confirmed it by my interpre- 
tation of the marble and other sources, 
that the release of the Jews by Cyrus at 
the end of their seventy years’ captivity 
was in the first year of the fifty-fifth 
Olympiad, that is, B.c.560; aud I learn 
from Josephus, Ant. xi. 1, 2, that the 
seventy years’ captivity ended seventy 
years after the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Thus :— 

YRS. 
From Isaiah to the release of the Jews by 
Fron Tsaiah to the destruction of the ‘Temple 140 


From the destruction of the Temple to the 
release by Cyrus 70 
From the release of the Jews -_ Ol. sae to 
tne birth of Jesus Christ... . &60 


From the destruction of the a to the 
birth of Jesus Christ «. 630 


Thus the Book of Judith, in connection 
with Herodotus and Diodorus, confirms 
my interpretation of the marble to the 
very year. 

I al-o learn from Berosus, as handed 
down by Clemens Al., Sivom., i. 391, and 
Tatian, Adv. Grec., 36, that the period 
from the destruction of the temple to the 
first of Cyrus was seventy years. 

There is also a singular confirmation of 
this in the account which Syncellus, p. 210, 
has given of the kings of Egypt for the 
pericd. Thus:— 


Jehoiakim .., 
Zedekiah 
The Captivity 
Cyrus ... 
Cambyses 


YRS. 
Psammitichus II, 17 
Vaphres — 
Amosis a ae 


101 


Jeremiah xlvi. 2, states that Pharaoh- 
necho, king of Egypt, who preceded Psam- 
mitichus 11., was put to death in the fourth 
year of Iehotakim ; ; hence Jehoiakim must 
lave reigned seven years after the death 
of Pharaoh-necho. ‘Then comes Zedekiah 
for eleven years. The reign of Cyrus after 
the seventy years’ captivity was ten years, 
and we have already learnt that Camby- 
ses in the fourth of his reign conquered 
Egypt on the death of Amosis , and this 
will give three years for Cam yses; and 
to make up the 101 years from the death 
of Pharaoh-necho to the death of Amosis, as 
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given by Syncellus, the interval between 
the eleventh of Zedekiah, in which Jeru- 
sulem was destroyed, and the twenty-first 
of Cyrus, in which he released the Jews, 
must be seventy yexrs. 

I will now turn to the Book of Toit, 
xiv. 7 of the Vulgate, which is also Je- 
rome’s version, to confirm this account of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. From this 
it is evident that the temple of Jerusalem 
was destroyed before the dea'h of ‘Tobit. 
I also learn from the English version of 
‘Vobit xiv. 11, that Tobit died at the age 
of 158 years, and from ver. 2 I lewrn 
that he became blind when he wis titty- 
eight years ol!, and from ‘Tobit i. 21, ii. 
10, I learn that ‘Tobit beeame blind in the 
first year of Sarchedonus, or Esarhaddon. 
Hence Tobit must have lived 100 years 
after the first year of Esarhaddon. 

Polyhistor and the Canon of Ptolemy, 
as set forth in Cory’s Fragments, 8vo. 
London, 1832, have handed down the fol- 
lowing accounts of the kings of A-syria, 
from Esarhaddon to Nebuch: idnezzar. 


Canon of Ptolemy, p. 83. 
YRS, YRs. 

Asordanus .. 8 Assaradinus 1 

Sammuges .. 21 Saosduchinus 

His brother .. 21 Chuniladanus ,,, 

Nabupalsar ... 20 Nuabocolassarus .., 

Nebuvhadnez ... 19 Nebuchadnezzar 


1 Asor. tol9 Neb. 89 


Polyhistor, p. 62. 


1 Assa. to 19 Neb. 


Thus, according to Polyhistor, Tobit must 
have lived eleven years, and according to 
the Canon of Ptolemy, he must have lived 
five years, after the nineteenth of N.bu- 
chadnezzar. Thus in two distinct ways it is 
shewn that Tobit survived the destruction 
of the temple, and from Tobit xiv. 4 I 
collect that the destruction of Jerusalein 
must have been before the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

I also learn from Tobit xiv. 15 that 
Tobias, the son of Tobit, survived Tobit, 
and lived to hear of the destrie tion of 
Nineveh, and that it was taken by Nabu- 
chodon sor and Assuerus. Now I learn 
from Herodotus, Clio, 106, that Nineveh 
was taken by the Medes after the twenty- 
eight years of the Scythian dominion, and 
in the time of Cyaxares, and as I learn 
from sec. 103 that it was at the siege of 
Nineveh that Cyaxares was surprised by 
the Scyth I conclude that Nineveh 
must have been retaken by tle Medes 
immediately after the expulsion of the 
Seythians. This would plice the taking 
of Nineveh in the twenty-ninth year of 
Cyaxar.s, that is, B.c. 608, and in the 
forty-tirst year of Neuchadnezzir. Hence 
I learn that the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which was before the 


ians, 
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destruction of Nineveh, must have been 
before B.c. 608. 

I have found from the Book of Judith, 
in connection with Herodotus that the 
temp!e was destroyed by N: buchadnezzar 
in B.c. 630; but its destruction is placed 
by the common chronol gy in B.c. 587 or 
B.C. 588 ; hence the Book of Tubit must also 
be regarded as a good confirmation of my 
interpretation of the marble, as aguinst 
the common chronology. 

I will now return to Carthage. 

Appian, Bell. Punic.. p. 1, says that the 
Romans took away Sicily from the Car- 
thaginians in the 700th year of Carthage. 
This was in the first Paice war, and Ap- 
pian evidently refers to the consulship of 
Atilius Regulus, as the end of this period ; 
and L learn from Cassiodorus, Senator. 
Chron., that Atilius Regulus was consul 
in the fifteenth year of the first Punic war. 
This war began in the first year of the 
129th Olympiad; hence the consulship of 
Atilius Regulus must have been in the 
third year of the 132nd Olympiad, that is, 
in B.c. 250; henee this building of Car- 
thage must have been in B.c. 949, that is, 
before the building of it by Flisa, which 
has been mentioned by Justin as being 
seventy-two years before the building of 
Rome. 

Now Josephus, Apion, i. 18, states that, 
according to Menander, the Tyrian_his- 
torian, Carthage was built by the sister of 
Pygmalion (Dido) 143 years «nd 8 months 
afier the building of the temple of Jcru- 
salem by Solomon; I also learn from Jo- 
sephus, Ant., viii. 3. 1; 4. J, that the 
temple was begun by Solomon in the 
secoud month of the fourth year of his 
reign, and finished in seven years; hence 
it must have been finished in the second 
month of the e'eventh year of Solomon. 

I also learn from Joseph., Ané., x. 8. 4, 
that from the first of David to the de- 
struction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar the period was 514. y: ars, 6 months, 
10 days; but, from particulars which Jo- 
sephus has furnished, I fi.d that the exact 
length of this period was 513 years, 
6 mouths, 10 days, and that this extends 
into the mid ile of the year in which the 
temple was de-troyed: hence the account 
will stand thus :— 

Yrs. 
From first of David to the year of the 
destruction of the Temple _ 
The reign of David ; aie 40 
To the finishing of the ‘Temple ie 
To the building of Carthage ... «. M4 
The first of David to the building of ~— 

Carthage ‘ ee ese see 
From the building of Ca: thage to the 

destruction of the Temple .. o 
From the destruction of the Temple to 

the overthrow of Babylon (6501.1) 70 
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From the overthrow of Babylon (55 
Ol. 1) to th: birth of Jesus Christ 560 
From the destruction of the Tempie to —— 
the birth of Jesus Chris a ise 
From the building ot Carthage by 
Dido to the birth of Jesus Christ 


Thus by two wholly different provesses 
Ll arrive at B.c. 949 for the building of 
Carthsge by Dido, and thus Appian in 
this his second statement respectinz Car- 
thage becomes a most singular confirma- 
tion, not only of my interpretation of the 
marble, but also of Joseplus, as to the 
number of years which he has placed be- 
tw en the tinishing of Solomon's temple 
and the ov: rthrow of Babylon by Cyrus. 

But it may be said that the destruction 
of the temple in the nineteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar is fixed by one of the 
eclipses of the moon in the Almagesé of 
Ptolemy, which places the fifth year of 
Nabopolasar, the father of Nebuchadnez- 
zir, in B.C. 621; this would place the de- 
struction of the temple in the nineteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar, iu B.c. 586 or B.C. 587, 
as twenty-one or twenty years are assigned 
to Nabopolasar. 

The Alinagest gives an account of nine- 
teen eclipses of the moon; nor can it be 
denied that there were nineteen eclipses 
of the moon at the intervals as to years, 
months, and days which are mentioned by 
the Almagest, and if the several reigns in 
which these eclipses are said by the 4dma- 
gest to have occurred were the reigns 
which were mentioned in the original re- 
cords of the eclipses, it must be admitted 
that the several eclipses happend iu the 
reigns respectively attached to them, and 
the eclipses must be held to fix the de- 
struction of the temple in B.c. 586 or 
B.C. 587 beyo: d a doubt. 

Nor do | raise a doubt on this head as 
to the last nine of these eclipses; but the 
first ten are said by the Almagest to 
have been observed and recorded at Buby- 
lon, and the last three of these ten are 
said hy the A/magest to have oceurred in 
the years in which Phmostratus and 
Evander were archons at Athens. Now 
surely it is utterly ineredible that the 
astronomers at Babylon, who o}served 
and recorded these eclipsi.s at Babylon, 
could have recorded them as having oe- 
curred in the years in which Phanostratys 
and Evander were archons at Athens; 
the astronomers at Babylon must surely 
in their rec.rd’s have named the years of 
sone era of their own, or of the sove- 
reign of Bab\len for the time being. 
Thus I cannot doubt but that the names 
of Phinostr.tus and Evander must have 
been substituted for the names which ap- 
peured in the original records, und, if sub- 
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stitut2d, the person who subs! ituted them 
may have been in error 2s to Phanostratus 
and Evander having been the archons at 
the times. 

The sixth eclipse is said by the Almagest 
to have occurred in the twentieth year of 
Darius, who succeeded Cambyses, and it 
seems highly probable that the mention 
of Cambyses as the predecessor of Darius 
must have been at least the addition of 
some later hand. The seventh eclipse is 
said by the Almagest to have occurred in 
the thirty-first year of the first Darius. 
Now it way fairly be assumed that no 
one in the lifetime of the first Darius 
would have called him the first Darius ; 
he could not have been called the first 
until a second had appeared, and hence 
this addition must also have been the 
work of some later hand, 

Thus, in regard to the last five of the 
first ten eclipses it is manifest that the 
terms of the original records have not been 
handed down to us, and if an alteration 
has been made in regard to one half of 
the number, it is not very improbable 
that an alteration has been made in regard 
to the whole, and none of the reigns which 
have been substituted may have been co- 
temporary with the reigns in which the 
eclipses actually occurred. 

The nineteen eclipses are also placed by 
the Alinagest in their respective years of 
the era of Nubonasar; but this is evidently 
the work of Ptolemy himself, for in lib. iv. 
e.8 he expres-ly sperks of reducing his 
events to the years of this era. 

Further, in lib. v. ¢.14 Ptolemy places 
the fifth year of Nabopollasar in the 127th 
year of this era, and the seventh of Cain- 
byses in the 125th year of the era, and 
this would make the interval between the 
nineteenth of ang 2 won and the 
release of the Jews by Cyrus to be only 
forty-eight or forty-nine years, and thus 
twenty-two or twenty-one years of the 
seventy years’ captivity must have oc- 
curred cither before the destrneti n of the 
temple, or after the release of Cyrus. 

But what was the nature of these seventy 
years? They were all Sabbatical years, 
in which the Jews were not permitted to 
till their land, and they were inflicted be- 
cause the Jews had previously omitted to 
keep their Sabbatical years,—they were 
inflicted expre ssly that the land’ might 
keep her Sabbaths; and surely it is quite 
incredible that the Jews could have lived 
in their land for twenty-one or twenty- 
two successive Sabbatic years. 

Thus, without any evidence as to the 
actual length of the peri “- between the 
destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the release of the Jews by 
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Cyrus, I must believe that it must have 
been seventy years; and surely with 
the testimonies which I have produced to 
prove that the period was really seventy 
years, the testimony of the Admagest as to 
the period must give way. 

Further, Syncellus, p. 207, states that 
Nabonasar was Shalmanasar, and by my 
chronology I find that the 209 years 
which the Canon of Ptolemy gives for the 
kings of Assyria, from Nabonasar to the 
overthrow of Babylon, reach the second 
year of Hezekiah, and I learn from 2 Kings 
xviii. 9, 10, that Shalmanasar was king of 
Assyria in the sixth year of Hezekah; 
and the account below shews that this 
is effected by giving the period from the 
destruction of "the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the release of the Jews by Cyrus 
as seventy years. 


= 


SOAWOWSSSSHY 


Hezekiah (his last) 
Manusseh ... eee 
Amon 

Josiah one 

Jehoahaz ... 

J+ hoiakim 

Jehoiachin 

Zedekiah 

Captivity ... ons 
The first year of Cyrus 


| 
o; 


209 

But by reducing this period to forty- 
eight or torty- -nine years, the first year of 
Nabonasar runs up through the reign of 
Ahaz, who preceded Hezekiah, and into 
the reign of Jotham, and I learn from 
2 Kings xvi. 7, that Tiglath-pileser was 
king of Assyria in the time of Ahaz, and 
thus Nabonasar could not be Shalmanasar. 

Further; it is by making this period 
seventy years that the first ‘recorded 
Olympiad falls into the reign of Ahaz, and 
the first Olympiad, which was established 
by Iphitus and Lycurgus, falls into the 
reign of Azariah (Uzziah). Thus much 
for the portion of the era of Nabonasar, 
which transpired before the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus. 

The eclipse of the moon, which is said 
by the Almagest to have occurred in the 
seventh year of Cambyses, is commonly 
supposed to have occurred the 16th July, 
B.C. 523, and this would place the twenty- 
first year of Cyrus and his overthrow of 
Babylon in B.c. 539, that is, twenty-one 
years below the first year of the fifty- fifi h 
Olympi: id, in which it is placed by Afri- 
canus and my interpretation of the marble. 
I have already noticed that there is a 
variation of twenty-one years between the 
common chronology and myself as to the 
interval between the Peloponnesian wir 
and the death of Alexander, and that 
Plutarch has supplied me with nineteen 
years in the reign of Artaxerxes Memor, 
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who began to reign at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, towards filling up the 
vacuum in regard to the kingdom of 
Persia. I have also noticed that Demos- 
thenes has furnished me with the names 
of nine archons of the time of Philip 
towards filling up the vacuum in regard to 
Athens; I have also noticed that, accord- 
ing to Timezus and Clitarchus, the death 
of Alexander must have been in the forty- 
second year of the marble era, and this 
would place the death of Philip, the 
father of Alexander, in the fifty-fiftn year 
of the marble era. 

Diodorus, lib. xvi. 71, says,—“ Theopom- 
pus the Chian, in his ‘History of the 
Affairs of Philip,’ has written three books 
concerning the affairs of Sicily. He be- 
gan from the tyranny of Dionysius the 
elder, and went through fifty years, and 
ended at the expulsion of Dionysius the 
younger.” I presume that this “ History 
of the Affairs of Philip” must have ended 
with the death of Philip. The marble, 
as I have noticed, has placed the death 
of Dionysius the elder and the beginning 
of the reign of Dionysius the younger in 
the 104th year of its era; and if the 
first of ‘heopompus’s fifty years be placed 
in this 104:h year of the marble, their 
last year must fall into the fifty-fifth year 
of the marble. and I have just stated that, 
according to Timeeus and Clitarchus, the 
death of Philip must have been in the 
fifty-fitth year of the marble. Thus Theo- 
pompus must be considered as confirming 
the marble, and Timzus, and Clitarehus 
in a most singular manner, and Theopom- 
pus lived in the time of Philip. 

I have already noticed that the reign of 
Philip began in the ninety-third year of 
the marble era, and if it ended in its 
fifty -fifth year, his reign must have been 
thirty-nine years. But, according to Dio- 
dorus, his reign was only twenty-four 
years; thus in the reign of Philip I 
have fifteen years towards filling up the 

vacuum in regard to the eo of 
Macedon. 

I learn from Justin, Hist., xxxili. 2. 6, 
thet the kingdom of Macedon, which 
ended with Perseus in the fourth year of 
the 152nd Olympiad, flourished 192 years. 
This would place the beginning of its 
flourishing in the first year of the 105th 
Olympiad, that is, in the seventy-eighth 
year of the marble era; that is, in the 
thirty-seventh year before the death of 
Alexander; that is, in the first of the 
last twenty-four years of the reign of 
Philip; and from the account of Justin, 
Hist , lib. vii. 6, the beginning of the reign 
of Philip must be regarded as anything but 
prosperous; and thus the case of Philip 
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seems to he somewhat similar to that of 
Cyrus. With Cyrus, his first year as king 
of Persia only has becn mistaken for his 
first year as a universal monarch; and 
with Philip, the first year of his pr osperity 
would seem to have been mistaken for the 
first year of his reign. 

Further, the seventh of Cambyses is 
placed by the Almagest in the 225th year 
of the era of Nabonasar, and the archon- 
ship of Phanostratus is placed in its 366th 
year; hence the interval would be 140 years. 
But the seventh of Cambyses must have 
been in the 262nd year of the marble era, 
and the archonship of Phanostratus,—he 
being, according to Diodorus, the fifth 
archon after Pyrrhion,—must have been in 
the 119th year of the era, and hence the 
interval must have been 143 years, giving 
an excess of three years above the account 
of the Almagest. Thus the marb'e itself 
without my interpretation of the Olympic 
value of its years, is sufficient to overthrow 
the Almagest. Further, Diodorus, lib. ii. 
1. 22, states that from Ninus to the Tro- 
jan war there were more than 1,000 years. 
The date of the accession of Ninus is 
given by R. Ganz, p. 163, as a.m. 1906, 
and I learn from Josephus, that from 
Adam to the destruction of Jerusalein by 
Nebuchadnezzar the period was 3,513 
years, 6 months, 10 days, but this reaches 
to the middle of the year of the de- 
struction ; hence :— 


Adam to the destruction of Jerusalem 
Destruction of Jerusalem to the end 

of th seventy years’ captivity 
The overthrow of Babylon 


Adam to the overthrow of Babylon 
AR. M. 
First year of the Trojan war on the 
marble 954 
Overthrow of Babylon on the marble 278 


Trojan war to the overthrow of 
Babylon . 


Adam to the Trojan war 
Adam to Ninus . 


Ninus to Trojan war 


From this it appears that the period 
from Ninus to the beginning of the Trojan 
war was 1,002 years, and Diodorus says 
that it was more than 1,000 years. 

Further, I learn from Syncellus, pp. 
96, 165, that from Belus to Sardanapalus 
the kingdom of the Assyrians had lasted 
1,460 years; the date of the accession 
of Belus, is given by R. Ganz, p. 163, 
as A.M. 1844; I learn from Eusebius, 
Chron., that from Sardanapalus to the 
first Olympiad there were sixty-three 
years; hence,— 
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AR.M. YRS. 
From Adam to overthrow of suena 3584 
First Olympiad on the Marbie 494 
Overthrow of Babylon on the Marble 
From first Otymplad t to overthrow of 
Babylon < : 


278 
216 
3368 
1844 
Belus to first Olympiad sie 1524 
Sardanapalus to first Oly: mpiad ons 63 


1461 


From Adam to first anon 
Adam to Belus ... 


From Belus to Sardanapalus 


From these data I find that the period 
from Belus to Sardanapalus was 1,461 
years, differing from Syncellus by only 
one year, and, according to my arrange- 
ment of the reign of Sardanapalus, the 
period is exactly 1,460 years, as given by 
Syncellus. This harmony is most extra- 
ordinary. 

Further, I learn from Orosius, lib. i 
19, Lug. Bat., 1738, that from Sardana- 
palus to the building of Rome there were 
sixty-four years; but the editor in a note 
states that another edition gives the 
period as sixty-five years: thus Orosius 
places Sardanapalus only two years far- 
ther from the building of Rome than 
Eusebius places him from the first Olym- 
piad, and according to Appian and Justin’s 
account of the building of Rome and my 
interpretation of the marble, there were 
only four years between the first recorded 
Olympiad and the building of Rome. 

Further, Sealizer, Canon Isag., lib. iii. 
26, states that Ninus was the first king 
of the Assyrians, and that Callisthenes, 
writing to Alexander on the great anti- 
quity of the Chaldeans, had said that the 
year in which Babylon was taken by 
Alexander (the 4,383rd of the Julian pe- 
riod) was the 1,903rd year ot the old 
epoch of the Chaldeans. Eusebius in his 
Chron., 112, Ol. 3, says,—‘** Alexander took 
possession of Babylon on the death of 
Darius, in the year in which the kingdom 
of Persin was overthrown.” I have al- 
ready found that Persia was overthrown 
in the second year of the 112th Olym- 
piad, and in the forty-ninth year of the 
marble era ; hence,— 

YRS. YRS. 
From Ninus to Trojan war (as before) 1002 
Trojan war on the marble sea 
End of Persia on the marble aoe, 


905 


1907 


From Trojan war to end of Persia ... 
From Ninus to end of Persia 


By this process I find that from Ninus 
to the overthrow of Persia the period was 
1,907 years, which is a very close approxi- 
mation to the account given by Callis- 
thenes ; and according to Diodorus, lib. iv. 
1, Callisthenes flourished at the same time 
with Theopom pus. 

Gxt. Mac. Vou. CCVI. 
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Further, I have already stated that the 
marble places the second year of Cecrops 
in the 1,318th year of its era, and the first 
year of the Trojan war in its 954th year, 
and in the thirteenth of Menestheus; 
hence the thirteenth of Menestheus must 
have been in the 865th year of the 
kingdom of Athens: and Eusebius in his 
Chron. has handed down, as from Castor, 
an account of the kings of Athens, and by 
this it also appears that the thirteenth 
year of Menestheus was the 365th year of 
the kingdom. 

Further, I learn from Eusebius in: his 
Chron., p. 96, that according to Castor 
the period from the first of Cecrops to the 
end of Codrus was 487 years, and Syn- 
cellus has given particulars of the king- 
dom of Athens from the end of Codrus 
to the end of the second year of Aischylus, 
amounting to 285 years, and Eusebius 
has placed the first year of the first 
Olympiad in the third year of Zschylus. 
Hence,— 

YRS. 
487 
285 


From Cecrops to second of Zschylus oc oe 

From Cecrops to beginning of ‘thirteenth 
Menestheus ... 364 

From the first year of the Trojan war to 

the second of Zschylus... 48 

In this there is a perfect omuatinn 
of Apolledorus as to the distance of the 
first Olympiad from the Trojan war, and 
it is also an additional authority for 
reckoning the 408 years from the begin- 
ning, and not from the end of the war. 

I will now consider how far the chrono- 
logy which I have elicited from the mar- 
ble agrees with the prophecies of Daniel. 

I. Daniel, ix. 24, says,—‘ Seventy wecks 
are determined upon thy people and upon 
thy holy city, to tinish the transgression, 
aud to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousuess, and to seal up 
the vision and Prophecy, , and to anoint 
the Most Holy.” 

Il. Ver. 25,—‘ Know therefore and un- 
derstand, that from the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince 
shall be seven weeks,— 

IIL. “and threescore and two weeks: 
the street shall be built again, and the 
wall, even in troublous times.” Ver. 26, 
—*“And after threescore and two weeks 
shall Messiah be cut off, but not for Him- 
self: and the people of the Prince that 
shall come shall destroy the city and 
the sanctuary; and the end thereof’ shall 
be with a flocd, and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined.” Ver. 27, 
—And He shall confirm the cove- 
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nant with many for one week : and in the 
midst of the week He shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations He 
shall make it desolate, even until the con- 
summation, avd that determined shall be 
poured upon the desolate.” 

These seventy-two weeks are commonly 
interpreted to mean 490 years, and to ex- 
tend from the seventh of Artaxerx:s Longi- 
manus to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
The seventh of Artaxerxes is plac d by 
Eusebius and Jerome in the third year of 
the eightieth Olympiad, and the 490th 
year from this must be the fourth year of 
the 202nd Olympiad; and I collect from 
Phlegon, as handed down by Syncellus, 
p. 325, that the crucifixion must most 
undoubtedly have been in the fourth year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, and this is stated 
by Phlegon to be the nineteenth year of 
Tiberius, and is commonly supposed to be 
A.D. 32. The crucifixion is commonly 
placed in A.D. 33. 

Further, these seventy weeks are com- 
monly supposed to be made up of the 
seven weeks, and of the sixty-two weeks, 
and of the one week, and if this be true, 
the one week must also end with the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ. The cutting off of 
the Messiah in ver. 26 is commonly inter- 
preted as meaning the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, and, if this be true, I should expect 
to find the crucifixion at the end of the 
sixty-two and seven weeks, that is, at the 
end of sixty-nine weeks, or 483 years, 
from the seventh of Artaxerxes; but I 
have just found that the crucifixion took 
place at the end of the seventy we: ks, or 
490 years, from the seventh of Artaxerxes. 

Further, the causing of the sacrifice to 
cease, which is mentioned by Dauiel in ver. 
27, is commonly supposed to mean the vir- 
tual abolition of the Jewish sacrifices by 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and if this be 
true, I should expect to find the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ in the middle of the 
one week, which would be the middle of 
the seventieth week, that is, in the 487th 
year from the seventh of Artaxerxes; but 
I have just found that it took place at 
the end of the seventieth week, that is, 
in the 490th year from the seventh of 
Artuxerxes, 

What must be said, then, of the inter- 
pretation of Daniel which places the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ in two different 
years, and both differing from the true 
year? It must be held to be utterly in- 
credible. 

Further, I presume that Daniel’s “ unto 
the Messiah the Prince,” in ver. 25, must 
point to some important event in the life 
of Jesus Christ, but I can find no definite 
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opinion stated respecting it, and a diffe- 
rence of opinion may prevailas to whether 
the event should be found at the end of 
the seven weeks, or at the end of the 
seven weeks and the sixty-two weeks, 
that is, at the end of sixty-nine weeks 
from the seventh of Artaxerxes. But 
what important event in the life of Jesus 
Christ is there to be found at the end of 
either of these periods, if the seven weeks 
mean forty-nine years, or the seven weeks 
and the sixty-two weeks together mean 
483 years ? 

The forty-ninth year from the seventh 
of Artaxerxes was the fourteenth year of 
Darius Nothus according to Eusebius, but 
surely nothing is to be found in this year 
which can be interpreted as referring to 
Jesus Christ, and as the 490th year from 
the seventh of Artaxerxes is commonly sup- 
posed to be A.D. 32, the 483rd year must 
be a.p. 25; but this year in the life of 
Jesus Christ is not even mentioned in 
the Scriptures: hence this must also form 
a good ground for rejecting the common 
interpretation of these weeks of Daniel. 

It was held by Sir Isaac Newton, in his 
“Observations upon the Prophecies of 
Daniel,” c. 10, that each of the seventy 
weeks, the seven weeks, the sixty-two 
weeks, and the one week, meant a separate 
and distinct period, and in this I fully con- 
cur; but I altogether differ from Sir Isaac 
as to the periods of time which were em- 
braced by these several periods of Daniel. 

R. Jachias, “ On Daniel,” p. 180, holds 
that the seventy weeks extend from the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to its destruction by Titus in the 
second year of Vespasian; and that they 
did extend to the destruction of Jerusalem 
in the second of Vespasian seems past all 
doubt, and according to R. Jachias, R. 
Maimonides, and R. Ganz, this period was 
490 years. If this prophecy really included 
these two destructions of Jerusalem, the 
period between these ev: nts must of course 
be some multiple of seventy. I have al- 
ready shewn that the destruction by Ne- 
buchadnezzar was in B.c. 630, and its 
destruction by Titus is commonly placed 
in A.D. 70, and thus the period would 
be exactly 700 years. The destruction by 
Titus is also placed by Eusebius in the 
second year of the 212th Olympiad, and 
its truth can be fully vindicated. 

According to Africanus, and my inter- 
pretation of the marble, the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus at the end of the seventy 
years’ captivity was in the first year of the 
fifty-fifth Olympiad. Hence the overthrow 
of Babylon must have been 630 years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and | have already shewn that the over- 
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throw of Babylon by Cyrus was seventy 
years after the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Hence, as before, the 
period from the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar to its destruction by 
Titus must be 700 years. and this must be 
admitted to be a fit fulfilment of the mys- 
tical number of seventy weeks. 

But as Daniel in his ver. 24 makes men- 
tion of the Most Holy, one ‘might expect to 
find the beginning of the seventy weeks 
in some important year of the life of Jesus 
Christ; and I have just stated that, ac- 
cording to the common chronology, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus was in the 
seventieth year from the birth of Jesus 
Christ. This, too, would be a fit fulfilment 
of the mystical number of seventy wevks. 

I have stated that the fourth year of 
the 202d Olympiad, which was the nine- 
teenth year of Tiberius, is commonly sup- 
posed to be a.D. 32; but if, according to 
St. Luke iii. 1, 23, Jesus Christ began to 
be about thirty years of age in the fifteenth 
of ‘Tiberius, He must have begun to be 
about thirty-four years of age in the nine- 
teenth of ‘liberius, and the fourth year of 
the 202nd Olympiad, and this, according 
to the list of consuls, would place the ce- 
struction of the temple by Titus in 4.p. 71. 
And if the temp'e was destroyed in the 
second year of the 212th Olympiad, it 
must have been in the beginning of it, 
and as the beginning of A.D. 30 was in the 
middle of the fifteenth of Tiberius, it must 
also have been in the middle of the fourth 
year of the 201st Olympiad, and the end 
of A.D. 71 must have been in the beginning 
of the second year of the 212th Olympiad. 
Thus the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus must have been after seventy years 
from the birth of Jesus Christ, just as the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus was af! er 
the seventy years’ captivity. Hence I sug- 
gest that the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
though certainly ending with the second 
of Vespasian, may have a double meaning. 

With respect to the seven weeks. 

I read in Ezra vi. 14,—“ And the elders 
of the Jews builded, and they prospered 
through the prophesying of Haggai the 
prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. 
And they builded, and finished it, accord- 
ing to the commandment of the God of 
Isravl, and according to the commandment 
of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes king 
of Persia.” From this I conclude that the 
going forth of the commandment to restore 
aud to build Jerusalem, which is mentioned 
by Daniel, refers to a decree of Artaxerxes, 
and from Ezra vii. 8,13, I learn that 
Artaxerxes made a decree touching Jeru- 
sulem in the seventh year of his reign. 
I have noticvd that Eusebius has placed 
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the seventh of Artaxerxes in the third 
year of the eightieth Olympiad; but, ac- 
cording to my interpretation of the Olym- 
pic value of the years of the marble, and 
the account which Diodorus gives of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes, the seventh of 
Artaxerxes must have been in the se- 
cond year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 
Further, I have assumed that Daniel’s 
“unto the Messiah the Prince” must refer 
to some event in the life of Jesus Christ : 
hence the years comprised in Daniel’s 
seven weeks must mean some multiple of 
seven, which will reach to the time of 
Jesus Christ, and the only multiple is 
seventy times seven, or 490 years ; and 
these, beginning with the second year of 
the seveuty-fifth Olympiad, would reach 
the third year of the 197th Olympiad. 
Now I have already shewn, from St. Luke 
and Phlegon, that Jesus Christ must 
have begun to be about thirty-four years 
of age in the fourth year of the 202nd 
Olympiad, the nineteenth of Tiberius, 
and, consequently, He must have begun 
to be about twelve years of age in the 
second year of the 197th Olympiad, and 
have completed His twelfth year in the 
third year of the 197th Olympiad. Thus 
the seven weeks, or seventy times seven, 
that is, 490 years, which began with the 
decree which was issued by Artaxerxes in 
the seventh year of his reign, must have 
ended with the twelfth year of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, according to Luke ii, it was 
in the twelfth year of Jesus Christ that 
His parents sought Him for three days, 
and found Him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and-asking them questions, and 
all that heard Him were astonished at 
His understanding and answers; and His 
mother said unto Him, “ Behold, Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” 
And He said unto them, * How is it that 
ye sought Me? wist ye not that I must 
be in My Father’s temple?” Our English 
translation has rendered this passage as, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” but “My Father’s 
temple’ would seem to be the right trans- 
lation; for if His parents had merely 
known that He must be about His Father’s 
business, they would still have had occa- 
sion to seek for Him, if they wanted Him ; 
but if they hid known that He must be 
in His Father's temple, then they would 
have known where to find Him. And this 
view of the passage carries us at once to 
the prophecy of Malachi iii. 1 :— Behold, 
I will send My Messenger, and He shall 
prepare the way before Me, and the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
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His temple, even the Messenger of the 
Covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, 
He shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
Now surely this may well be considered 
as the event in the life of Jesus Christ 
which was foretold by Daniel. 

I have noticed that the 490 years which 
began from the seventh of Artaxerxes, 
according to the common chronology, 
ended with the crucifixion, and the cruci- 
fixion was also a most important event ; 
but, if this were the event which was fore- 
told by Daniel, how could it have been 
known chronologically that Jesus Christ was 
the Messiah until He had been crucified ? 

With respect to the sixty-two weeks. 

The troublous times described by Nehe- 
miah, iv. 17, when “they which builded 
on the wall, and they that bare burdens, 
with those that laded, every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand held a weapon,” 
must surely be the troublous times for the 
building of the wall which are referred 
to by Daniel in his ver. 25, and must there- 
fore be the beginning of his sixty-two 
weeks; and I learn from Nehemiah ii. 
1, 8, that it was in the twentieth year of 
his reign that Artaxerxes issued his letters 
to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s torest, 
that he might give timber to make beams 
for the gates of the palace which apper- 
tained to the house, and for the will of 
the city; and according to my interpreta- 
tion of the marble this must have been in 
the third year of the seventy-eighth Olym- 
piad, and of course the years comprised 
in the sixty-two weeks must mean some 
multiple of sixty-two; but no multiple of 
sixty-two will carry us to the fourth year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, the year of the 
crucifixion; and I have already shewn 
that the common interpretation, which 
supposes that Daniel by the cutting off 
of Messiah meant the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, is incredible. 

According to Eusebius, Chron., 186, Ol. 
8, this cutting off of the Messiah refers to 
the cutting off of the regular high-priests 
by Herod the Great; and Josephus, Ant., 
xv. 2. 4, says of Herod,—* He also did other 
things in order to secure his government, 
which yet occasioned a sedition in his own 
family : for, being cautious how he made 
any illustrious person the high-priest of 
God, he sent for an obscure priest out of 
Babylon, whose name was Ananelus, and 
bestowed the high priesthood upon him ;” 
and I further learn from Josephus that 
Herod caused Aristobulus, who was the 
last high-priest of the Asomonean race, to 
be murdered, and I collect that this must 
have been in the fourth year of his reign, 
and in the fourth year of the 186th 
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Olympiad. Now the period from the third 
year of the seventy-eighth Olympiad (the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes) to the fourth 
year of the 186th Olympiad (the fourth of 
Herod), is exactly 434 years, that is, seven 
times sixty-two years; hence I conclude 
that this must be the sixty-two weeks 
of Daniel. 

I collect from Josephus, Axt., xi. 5. 8, 
that the building of the wall in the trou- 
blous times, about which the letter was is- 
sued in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, was 
completed in the twenty-eighth year of 
Artaxerxes, and this must have been, ac- 
cording to the common chronology, the 
fourth year of the eighty-fifth Olympiad ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton reckons this to have 
been the beginning of the sixty-two weeks, 
and that they meant 434 years; and 434 
years fr.m this would reach the first year 
of the 194th Olympiad, that is, B.c. 4, ac- 
cording to the common chronology. But 
what cutting off of Jesus Christ do we find 
in the fourth year before His birth ? 

But I learn from Nehemiah xiii. 6, 9, 
that in the thirty-second year of Arta- 
xerxes, Nehemiah cleansed the chambers, 
and thither brought again the vessels of 
the house of God after these troublous 
times; and if this might be reg.irded as 
the beginning of the sixty-two weeks, or 
434 years, their end would be the first year 
of the 195th Olympiad, or the year of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, according to the 
common chronology. But what cutting off 
of Jesus Christ do we find in the year of 
His birth ? 

Thus it is quite incredible that Daniel’s 
cutting off of Messiah can point to the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, if the sixty-two 
weeks mean 434 years, and begin from 
any year in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

I have stated that Aristobulus, the last 
of the high-priests of the Asamonean race, 
was cut off by Herod in the fourth year of 
his reign, and the finding that the period 
from the troublous times in the twentieth 
of Artaxerxes to this cutting off was ex- 
actly 434 years, has led me to conclude 
that Eusebius has rightly judged that this 
cutting off of the Messiah refers to the 
cutting off of the regular high-priests by 
Herod. But high-priests continued to be 
appointed, and were not altogether cut off 
before the destruction of the temple in the 
second of Vespasian. 

Josephus, Wars, vi. 2. 1, says,—* On the 
17th day of Panemus, the sacrifice cal'ed 
the daily sacrifice had failed, and had not 
been offered to God, for want of men to 
offer it.” This was in the second of Ves- 
pasian, and here tle final cutting off of 
the high-priests must be placed. 
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There were also troublous times for the 
Jexs before the time of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus. 

In Ezra iv. 4 itis said,—“ Then the peo- 
ple of the land weakened the hands of the 
people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors: against 
them, to frustrate their purpose, all the 
days of Cyrus, king of Persia, even until 
the reign of Darius, king of Persia.” 

R. Ganz, Chronolog., p. 175, says,— 
“Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, reigned 
after the death of his father, in the year 
3,393: he was the second king of Persia, 
according to the opinion of chronologists. 
They say that he was Artaxerxes I., who is 
mentioned by Ezra in chap. iv., and who 
interrupted the building of the temple: 
for Artaxerxes is a name common to all 
the kings of Persia, as Pharaoh is to the 
kings of Egypt.” 

R. Jachias, “On Daniel,” ix. 26, says,— 
“Then after sixty-two weeks the work of 
the sanctuary of the anointed Cyrus shall 
be cut off, because no one will lend it aid; 
for the people that shall come, the people 
of the General Titus, shall destroy the city 
with its sanctuary.” And according to 
my chronology, the period from the first 
year of Cambyses (the third year of the 
fifty-seventh Olympiad) to the second of 
Vespasian, the second year of the 212th 
Olympiad, is exactly 620 years. 

Thus this may be a second meaning for 
the sixty-two wecks of Daniel. 

With respect to the one week. 

This is well defined by Daniel saying in 
ver. 27,—“ And in the midst of the week 
the sacrifice and the oblativn shall cease.” 
Now I have just shewn from Josephus 
that the daily sacrifice ceased on the seven- 
teenth of Panemus, in the second yeuar of 
Vespasian, for want of priests to offer it; 
Ialso learn from Josephus that this ces- 
sation of the daily sacritice was after the 
war had been carried on by Vespasian 
against the Jews for about three years 
and a-half, and I also collect from Josephus 
and other authorities that this war must 
have continued about three years and a- 
half after the cessation of the daily sacri- 
fice: thus the one week of Daniel would 
be seven years, 

That the latter half of the week was to 
be a troublous time for the Jews, and to 
end with the overthrow of their policy, is 
also most plainly pointed out by Daniel, 
when he says, —* And forthe overspreading 
of abominations He shall make it desolate, 
even until the consummation, and that de- 
termined shall be poured upon the deso- 
late.” 

This, too, forbids the idea that the one 
week could be a part of the seventy weeks, 
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if the seventy weeks ended at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. But if, as I con- 
tend, the seventy weeks ended with the 
second of Vespasian, they would end with 
the middle year of Daniel’s one week. 

Thus the chronology which I have 
elicited from the marble, and confirmed 
by a great variety of testimonies, har- 
monises well with the prophecies of Daniel. 

In some of the confirmations of the mar- 
ble there have also been striking confirma- 
tions of the chronology of Josephus from 
the creation to the overthrow of Babylon 
by Cyrus, but the chronology which I have 
elicited from the marble does not agree 
with the chronol:gy of Josephus as to the 
period from the overthrow of Babylon by 
Cyrus to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. 

1 have shewn that, according to the 
marble and Africanus, the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus was in the first year of 
the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and, consequently, 
the period from th’s to the second year of 
the 212th Olympiad, in which Jerusalem 
was destroyed by Titus, was 630 years. 
But Josephus, Wars, vi. 4. 8, says that 
from the second year of Cyrus till the 
destruction of the temple under Vespa- 
sian there were 639 years and forty-five 
days, and, consequently, from the same 
time of the year, in the first year of Cyrus, 
the period would have been 640 years and 
forty-five days. 

This at first sight gives a variation be- 
tween the marble and Josephus of ten 
years, but Josephus’s period ended with 
the destruction of the temple, and this 
was late in the summer; and as the temple 
wus destroyed in the second year of the 
212th Olympiad, and the Olympic year 
began about midsummer, the temple must 
have been destroyed in the early part of 
the Olympic year. Hence there must have 
been several months between the end of 
Josephus’s period, (the destruction of the 
temple,) and the end of the second year of 
the 212th Ol;mpiad; and as Josephus’s 
period of 639 years, forty-five days, ended 
after the beginning of the Olympic year 
in which the temple was destroyed, so it 
must have begun somewhat after the be- 
ginning of the Olympic year in which the 
second year of Cyrus fell. Hence the 
variation between the marble chronology 
and Josephus for this period must be con- 
sidered as amounting to eleven years. 
Hence, according to Josephus, the period 
of 490 years which began with the seventh 
of Artaxerxes, would end with the first 
year of Jesus Christ, instead of with His 
twelith year, as it does according to the 
chronology of the marble; and a period of 
434 years, which began from the twenty- 
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eighth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, would, 
according to Josephus, end with the first 
year of Herod. 

When I was engaged ahout a work on 
the Church, which I published in 1851, 
I was led to the consideration of Daniel’s 
prophecies, I came to the conclusion that 
“the giving forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem” must 
mean the seventh of Artaxerxes, and that 
“unto the Messiah the Prince” must mean 
some event in the life of Jesus Christ, but 
not His death. I also concluded that this 
period was described by Daniel as seven 
weeks, and not as seven weeks and sixty- 
two weeks. I also concluded that the 
actual number of years must be some mul- 
tiple of seven, and that the only probable 
multiple must be seventy times seven, or 
490; and when I found that, according to 
the common chronology, the 490 years 
which began from the seventh of Ar- 
taxerxes ended with the death of Jesus 
Christ, I came irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the common chronology could 
not be correct. 

I then turned my attention to Jose- 
phus, knowing nothing of the Arundel 
marble, or of the various authorities by 
which I now find it to be supported, and 
I found, as above stated, that according 
to Jesephus the seven weeks of Daniel 
would end with the birth of Jesus Christ. 
I also found, (as also above stated,) that 
434 years, (Sir Isaac Newton’s int: rpreta- 
tion of Daniel’s sixty-two weeks,) when 
reckoned from the twenty-eighth of Ar- 
taxerxes, (also Sir Isaac Newton's be- 
ginning of the sixty-two weeks,) would 
reach the first year of Herod, in whose 
time, according to Eusebius, the sixty-two 
weeks must have ended. I also found that 
Jo-ephus had made other statements which 
were quite consistent with this in regard 
to this period, and having found that he 
had also made statements which were re- 
markably consistent with themselves, and 
as remarkably confirmed by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as to the period from the crea- 
tion to the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, 
I did not doubt but that his account of 
time from the creation to the destruction 
of Jerusal: m by Titus must be altogether 
correct, and I inserted it in my work. 

I have also since discovered that the 
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account of Josephus, as to the period from 
the overthrow of Babylon to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, is confirmed to 
the very year by a statement of Deme- 
trius which has been handed down by 
Clemens Alex., Sérom., i. p. 403: but 
when I find Herodotus, Thucydides, Theo- 
pompus, Callisthenes, Demosthenes, Clitar- 
chus, Timzeus, Sosicrates, Callimachus, Cas- 
tor, Menander, Polybius, Justin, Strabo, 
Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Aulus Gellius, Eutropius, Appian, Tatian, 
Julius Africanus, Synevllus, Suidas, R. 
Ganz, and the prophecies of Daniel, all 
lending their aid to explain and establish 
to the very year the chronology of the 
Arundel marble, and opposing Josephus 
as to the period from the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus to the destruction of 
Jerusalem bv ‘Titus, I am constrained to 
give up my former position, and reject the 
chronology of Josephus, as I had pre- 
vious'y rejected the common chronology, 
for this lower period. 

In a work on Chronology, which I am 
now passing through the press, I have 
gone more minutely into all the points 
which I have now produced, as well as 
into many others, and I have set forth 
“An extended Table,” giving a line for a 
year for 2,433 years, from the birth of 
Abraham to the see:nd year of the 254th 
Olympiad, the time of Censorinus, and 
I have given authorities for every line. 
But I contidently submit that the har- 
mony which I have here detailed can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that all 
my witnesses are speaking the truth. 

In this summary of my views, I have 
given the Olympic years in years Bc. and 
A.D. according to tiie common chronolegy, 
upon the supposition th:t the destruction 
of Jerusalem by ‘Titus in the second year 
of the 212th Olympiad and 4783 1.P. was 
in the 70th year from the birth of Jc sus 
Christ; but it, as I have contended, this 
destruction of Jerusalem was in the 71st 
year from the birth of Christ, thin the 
Julian year, which is commonly called B.c. 
2 should be call d B.c. 1, and this present 
Julian year, instead of being called 4.pD. 
1858, should be called a.p. 1859. 

FRANKE PARKER. 
Luffingcott, Devon, 
July 30, 1858. 
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Bartholomew Fair.—Blake’s Portrait. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your review of Mor- 
ley’s “ History of Bartholomew Fair,” you 
say (p. 131) that he has omitted to men- 
tion Belzoni, “of whom you have more 
than once read in print that he made his 
first appearance at Bartholomew Fair as 
a strong man,” &e. 

That he travelled the country as the 
“Patagonian Samson” I can myself re- 
member, having seen him at Salisbury in 
that character in the year 1804. He was 
then unknown as a traveller, and con- 
sidered only in the light of a strong man ; 
but the skill with which he adjusted the 
enormous weights he supported during his 
performance exhibited a degree of science 
at that period little known by showmen. 

At this distance of time, and at only 
14, I cannot precisely remember all the 
enrious particulars of his extraordinary 
feats of strength; but to the best of my 
recollection one of them was as follows:— 

He appeared in a flesh-coloured tight 
dress, having round his waist a strong 
leather girdie, to which was attached four 
iron stands, like the steps of a chaise, one 
in fron, one bi hind, aud one on each side. 
On each of these mounted a youth of 
about 16 or 17. Two others of similar 
age and weight climbed up on his shoul- 


ders, and a boy of about 9 sat across his 
neck ; thus he still had his head, arms, and 
legs at liberty. With this immense weight 
duly distributed on the two great arches 
of the body, he moved with great appa- 
rent ease, standing, walking, and even 
dancing, though slowly, but in perfect 
time, to the music which accompanied the 
exhibition. Such, in the beginning of his 
career, was the future traveller among 
the Egyptian tombs and monuments, which 
are now deposited in the British Museum 
and Mr. Soane’s. 

Besides these feats of strength, he also 
at the same time took advantage of the 
water, which ran in channels through the 
streets, of exhibiting some curious hy- 
draulic experiments, and by the aid of 
an artificial fountain, which he very inge- 
niously constructed in the booth, shewed 
the most pleasing facts in that interesting 
science. 

It was these superior attainments which 
finally led to his future fame as a man of 
science, and his engagement as the assist- 
ant of Mr. Salt during his discoveries in 
Egypt, which, without the skill, strength, 
and enterprise of Belzoni, would proba- 
bly have never adorned our National 
Museum. E. G. B. 


BLAKE’S PORTRAIT. 


Mr. Urnay,—At Narford-hall, besides 
the famous picture of Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, which has been copied as the ori- 
ginal portrait of Addison, are many 
treasures: the Horarium of Henry VII. 
and that of Henry VIIL., the fly-leaf of 
the latter frequently inscribed, “ Repent- 
ance is the be-t penance ;”’ it subsequently 
belonged to Queen Catharine Parr and 
Queen Mary, and at one time to Thomas 
Seymour, who has entered his protest, 
“Omnia vanitas!” There are portraits 
of Gustavus Ado'phus, and Charles I.; 
Oliver Cromwell, by Zincke, and Richard 
Cromwell, by Cooper; Bishop Prideaux 
and Archbishop ‘Tillotson; Cruden; Mon- 
trose as a Covenanter, and Robert Blake 
as a Cavalier! 

No portrait of that great sea captain 
of any authenticity has been hitherto 
known; that in the hall of Wadham Col- 


lege, Oxford, is quickly passed over by the 
author of the letter-press in Ackermann’s 
History of the University. Its pedigree 
cannot be traced more than half a cen- 
tury. But this picture at Narford repre- 
sents the Admiral at the age of thirty- 
eight, and was painted, in 1634, by Adrian 
Hanneman, (making a difference of three 
years between his age according to this 
authority and that of Chalmers, who gives 
1699). This painter visited England 
shortly after Vandyke’s arrival, and re- 
turned to Holland on the commencement 
of the Civil Wars. 

This interesting discovery should first 
by right appear in your columns, for in 
your tenth volume Dr. Johnson drew the 
earliest attention to this great seaman.— 
I an, &e., 

Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Au- 
thor’s Life. By EpwarpD Firzsatt, Esq. 
(London: T. C. Newby.)—Mr. Fitzball’s 
book is so thoroughly unpretending that 
the reviewer must certainly be a stony- 
hearted individual who would crush it on 
any “tortuous wheel ;” but we must tell 
him that it is open to attack. To say 
nothing of other faults, its want of method 
is alone almost enough to condemn it. 
The facts are scattered about, or huddled 
together, in such disorderly fashion, that 
it is a difficult matter for the reader to 
find his way through the narrative, and 
more difficult still for him to collect any 
positive information as to times and cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Fitzball was born at Burwell, in 
Cambridgeshire, a village not far from 
Newmarket. He does not give the date 
of his birth, but we presume it was in the 
beginning of the century. At a very early 
age he evinced predilections for theatrical 
pursuits; and he was but a child when 
he conceived the project of retrieving his 
mother’s broken fortunes by means of a 
tragedy. The tragedy was written and 
presented toa manager, but unfortunately 
alike for the juvenile author’s ambition 
and his mother’s fortunes, it was rejected. 
It was by a tragedy, however, that he 
eventually made his début as a successful 
dramatist, in a tragedy called “ Edwin,” 
and performed at Norwich. His second 
available effort was likewise a tragedy, and 
then he produced a melodrama, founded 
on Mrs. Opie’s story of “ The Ruffian Boy.” 
Both these pieces were also performed at 
Norwich; but he soon began to aspire to 
something beyond a provincial reputation ; 
and, accordingly, forwarded a melodrama, 
“Edda,” to Dibdin, then manager of the 
Surrey Theatre. It was accepted, and 
played; but it was not until another of 
his productions had met witl distinguished 
favour in the metropolis that the young 
playright felt himself warranted in leaving 
his home and occupation at Norwich, and 
launching himself upon life as a_profes- 
sional dramatic author. Fairly entered 
upon his career in London, he soon won 
popularity at the minor theatres; and 
erelong received an invitation from Chas. 
Kemble to compose a piece for Covent 
Garden. This piece, however, unluckily 
turning out a failure, his establishment at 
the large theatres was considerably de- 
layed: it was four years, he tells us, before 
he recovered “caste”’ at Covent Garden. 
At length, however, his operetta of “The 
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Devil’s Elixir, or the Shadowless Man,” 
was produced there, and from that time 
his footing was secure. During 1835 he 
was engaged at both the Theatres Royal, 
acting as “emergency author” to Osbal- 
diston at Covent Garden, and superintend- 
ing his own opera, “The Siege of Rochelle,” 
music by Balfe, at Drury Lane. He might 
now, as he himself expresses it, be said to 
be in the “ zenith of his. glory.” 

But our short space will not permit us 
to follow Mr. Fitzball through all the 
scenes of his life-drama. Instead of at- 
tempting it, we shall select from his 
volumes one or two anecdotes of theatri- 
cal celebrities. He relates that on one 
occasion as he was walking up Long Acre 
with Macready, the way was burred by a 
huge ludder. Now Mr. Fitzball enter- 
tained a very strong superstition with re- 
gard to passing under ladders, but he had 
also considerable awe of Macready, conse- 
quently he was in a great strait ; he could 
neither summon courage to go under the 
ladder, nor to confess his weakness. Whilst 
he was casting about for an expedient, his 
companion suddenly came to a dead stand. 
“ Mr. Fitzball,” he said, “you will no 
doubt think it a great weakness, but I 
entertain an insurmountable dislike to 
pass under a ladder. It is a failing, if it 
be a failing, which I have imbibed from 
childhood ; excuse me, therefore, if I go 
round.” Mr. Fitzball says he never saw 
the great tragedian’s face look so “hu- 
man” as at that moment. A story of 
Charles Matthews, the elder, is much bet- 
ter than this. In the course of a journey 
on horseback Matthews put up at a little 
road-side inn to dine. Whilst his dinner 
was being prepared, he went to stroll in a 
neighbouring churchyard; but before 
leaving the inn gave particular directions 
respecting the feeding of his steed. On 
his return after a very short absenee, he 
visited the stable, and to his surprise 
found the eating-trough empty. He sum- 
moned the old ostler, and inquired whe- 
ther the horse had had the quantity of 
food he ordered for him. The reply was 
of course in the affirmative, but Matthews 
intimated his suspicion to the contrary :— 

“The old boy turned quite round, and, look- 
ing with the impudence of low cunning into 
Matthews’s face, observed, with as fine a piece 
of acting as he himself could have assumed, 
peeping at the same time askance into the 
manger, ‘ Well, blow me if he aint gone an’ 
bolted them banes, woats an’ all.’ ‘I don’t be- 
lieve he’s had any given him to bolt,’ said 
Matthews, coolly. Hobnail put on a hurt look. 
‘What do you take vs for?’ inquired he: ‘ Why 
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I goven ’m meself, woats an’ all, and a matter o’ 
half a’ quarter over; the hungry baste!’ ‘ Now,’ 
continued Matthews, ‘ you know that to be a 
downright falsehood.’ ‘ A falsehood,’ putting on 
a bullying air. ‘ Yes, falsehood! however, I’ll ask 
the horse.’ ‘Axt the hos? ‘ Yes, axt the hos!’ 
Then, turning to the manger, ‘Jack,’ he in- 
quired, ‘have you had your banes and woats?’ 
‘Noa, I’m if I have; the rogue han’t 
gove me none,’ was the unanswerable reply. 
Hobnail turned pale as a sheet, roared out lus- 
tily, and, in attempting to enter the house, fell 
down on a dunghill in a fit, to which he was 
subject, it seemed.” 


An Account of Leicester Castle. By 
James THompson, Author of the ‘‘ History 
of Leicester from the Time of the Romans 
to the End of the Seventeenth Century.” 
(8vo., 54 pp.)—The only remarkable fea- 
ture now remaining of the Castle at Lei- 
cester is a Norman hall, erected in the 
twelfth century, and of which, we believe, 
the only existing parallel is one at Oak- 
ham, in Rutlandshire. Like other ancient 
halls, it was divided into a nave and aisles 
by ranges of columns, of which there were 
five on either side. These columns, some 
of which remained until the year 1821, 
were shaped out ofa solid piece of oak: 
they were 27 feet 7 inches high, and | foot 
10 inches square, standing upon a stone 
base. Their angles were chamfered, and 
they had a kind of false capital, cut from 
the solid wood, as a terminating ornament. 
From these columns arose the termination 
of the roof, which was also of “ peculiar 
construction, being divided into three sides. 
The timbers were framed and braced toge- 
ther in so remarkable a manner as to shew 
great skill in construction. Owing to fre- 
quent repairs, the original details were 
only in part to be discovered. The prin- 
cipal timbers were partly chamfered, but 
those of a later date were moulded. Some 
of the rafters of the side aisles were sup- 
ported by brackets and columns springing 
from stone corbels.” The number of doors 
and windows in the walls of this ancient 
hall is not quite certain. On the western 
side, overlooking the river, it had six win- 
dows, corresponding to six bays inside, 
between the columns. These windows 
seem to have had semicircular heads outside; 
inside they were pointed, but ornamented 
with a zigzag moulding. On the eastern 
side (its present front) it is supposed that 
the hall had its main entrance in the 
centre as now, and that the windows cor- 
responded to those opposite. But there 
were two doorways, placed near together, 
in the north wall, in the same position as 
those at Westminster-hall, and we should 
be inclined to think that there was none on 
the east side. In the south wall were two 
windows, which still exist in perfect con- 
dition, lighting the criminal court, which 
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now occupies that end of the building. 
The northern half of the hall is the civil 
court. The whole length of the hall is 75 
feet, its breadth 50 feet 9 inches, and its 
height 43 feet. A ground-plan, an inte- 
rior view, and sketches of several of the 
original details of this interesting building 
have been contributed to Mr. Thompson 
by Mr. Henry Goddard, architect, of Lei- 
cester. They appear to have presented to 
the historian of Leicester the inducement 
to compile the memoir before us; which is 
not, however, confined to the few re- 
maining architectural relics of Leicester 
Castle, but combines an able and animated 
review of its history through all the stages 
of its existence, from the Anglo-Saxon 
times to those of the Lancastrian prines, 
when its precincts were enlarged by the 
addition of the New-warke, and its kitchen 
received the “ time-honoured” name of 
John of Ghent, and so onward to the days 
of the civil war, and all lingering reminis- 
cences of its former glory. In the course 


of his narrative Mr. Thompson has added 
to the details of his predecessors, and alto- 
gether his memoir, in all its parts, is com- 
pleted with equal care and good taste. 


Is Educational Reform required in Ox« 


ford, and What? (Oxford: J. H. and J. 


Parker. 8vo., 56 pp.)—This is a sensible, 
moderate pamphlet, evidently written by 
one who has had recent experience of the 
present system in Oxford, and yet has had 
some previous knowledge of other systems 
of education. The advice given is cautious 
and safe, not very new, but perhaps not 
the worse for that. The changes pro- 
posed are gentle and gradual, aud in such 
matters violent and sudden changes are 
always bad in their effects. To our mind, 
the writer does not go far enough, but if 
his plan or something like it be followed, 
it will be a step in the right direction. 
Perhaps the most useful part of the pam- 
phlet is the account which the author 
gives of the present system and its prac- 
tical working :— 

‘‘ What, then, are the principles which 
the present system was intended to express ? 
This cannot be a very difficult question to 
answer. The merest glance at the subjects 
of the different examinations, and at the 
periods of the course when they are to be 
held, will shew that the intention was pretty 
much as follows :— 

“1. To ensure in the case of every mem- 
ber of the University a knowledge of the 
ordinary elements of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, grammar, arithmetic, &c., as a con- 
dition of proceeding to the proper work of 
the place. 

‘«©2. To make the main study of the Uni- 
versity a uniform training in language, 

qq 
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(taking the Latin and Greek as the most 
highly developed, and enshrining the best 
masterpieces, ) logic, philosophy, and ancient 
history ; at the same time requiring a cer- 
tain elementary knowledge of divinity, as a 
necessary accompaniment to the Litere Hu- 
manwres. 

‘«3. To append to this, the principal ob- 
ject of the course, an examination which 
should enforce an acquaintance with at least 
the elements of some one out of three other 
subjects; subjects which might be either 
useful as subsidiary species of mental train- 
ing, or introductory to some professional 
career; while the class course in these 
‘second schools’ was intended for those 
whose peculiar tastes or prospects led them 
to give a more particular attention to some 
one of them,—an attention which the low 
requirements of the first final pass-school 
made easily possible, and which even the 
higher discipline of its class-school would 
not in some cases prevent.”—(pp. 4, 5.) 


To this sketch of the intentions of the 
present system we have nothing to object. 
But are they carried out? Even this 
mild and conservative writer is obliged to 
confess that they are not :— 


**The first two examinations might be 
thrown into one, or, if that were impossible, 
at least the time at which they are allowed 
to be passed might be altered, so as to bring 
them both earlier; and thus, by the help 
of an earlier time permitted for the final 
schools, the desired object might be gained, 
But it is scarcely doubtful that the most ob- 
vious improvement of all would be a matri- 
culation examination conducted by the Uni- 
versity. It is perfectly clear that this is just 
what was wanted for the proper working of 
the present system ; it is evident that the 
founders of the system were hampered by 
something which they could not get rid of 
in that which preceded it ; there was some- 
thing which bound them to the old Respon- 
sions, and thus that first year was lost which 
was essential to the success of their scheme, 
No other reason can be given for the reten- 
tion of this marplot intruder, but the in- 
stinct of independence felt by the members 
of colleges and halls. Though it can scarcely 
be disputed that the standard required at 
Responsions is no higher than that which 
ought to be exacted at matriculation, though 
it is allowed that the very elements of 
school-work are not the fit subject of Uni- 
versity training, though it is notorious that 
the consequence of the present plan is that 
vast numbers of men are encouraged to 
believe that their first year is properly en- 
ployed in preparing for this schoolboy ex- 
amination, yet individual considerations 
seem to settle the question whenever it is 
proposed, Each governing body is afraid 
it shall lose either its present numbers or its 
present high standard of men, or, at least, 
some portion of that power which it now has 
of admitting whom it pleases, without any 
reference to the University collectively. 
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‘‘ Even in the case where this uniform 
rule might be thought to tell with most 
severity, that of men who come up to Oxford 
later than the usual age, (a very small 
fraction of the whole number,) it would be 
really far better that these men should go 
to a tutor and prepare themselves for a few 
months before admission. As it is, they 
and many of the younger men who are ad- 
mitted without any effective examination, have 
to spend a considerable portion of their time 
in working up the very alphabet of their 
studies, Such a system is degrading to the 
tutors as well as to the men ; the University 
is turned into a school, and no taste or energy 
is left for its higher branches of education. 
It would be the true interest of all to adopt 
this system: it would be the means of rais- 
ing some of those colleges which are now 
thought less of than others; for instead 
of eternally having to grind up men who 
are not admitted into the more popular 
ones, and thus never being able to advance 
beyond a very low point with them, they 
would, at least, have men who had got over 
the elementary part of their work. The 
higher class of colleges would also find their 
advantage in a more generally diffused at- 
mosphere of working spirit, in a sharper 
competition, and a higher general stand- 
ard,.””—(pp. 29—31.) 

We hear that some such plan will 
shortly be proposed, and we sincerely 
hope, for the credit of the University, 
that it will be carried out. 


The Works of Symon Patrick, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Ely; including his 
Autobiography. Edited by the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER Taytor, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. In nine vols. 
8vo., (Oxford, at the University Press.)— 
Bishop Patrick’s Theological Works have 
never before been collected, and most of 
them are but little known; yet his Com- 
mentary is one of the best we have, 
and the “ Parable of the Pilgrim” used to 
be very popular. They are mostly of a 
practical character, such as a treatise on 
“The Necessity and Frequency of Receiv- 
ing the Holy Communion,” “ The Devout 
Christian Instructed,” “ How to Pray and 
give thanks,” “ Heart’s Ease,” &c., &c.; 
or of a controversial nature, such as a 
“ Friendly Debate between a Conformist 
and a Nonconformist,” and a variety of 
treatises against Popery. It was highly de- 
sirable that these works should be col- 
lected, and the Oxford University deserves 
much credit for bringing them out, for no 
private publisher would have done so as 
a commercial speculation. There are also 
some other authors whose works we should 
like to see collected and published. 
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Jan. 12. The Rev. George Hills, D.D., to be 
Bishop of the new See of British Columbia and 
Vancouver’s Land. 

Jan. 18. The Rev. Edward Mooyaart, B.A., 
to be Chaplain of Galle, Ceylon. 

Jan. 25. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, to 
be H.M.’s Lord High Commissioner in the United 
States of the Ionian Islands. 

Jan. 31. Sir Chas. Edward Trevelyan,K.C.B., 
to be President of Madras. 

Feb. 1. Frederick Doveton Orme, to be C.B. 

The Hon. Spencer Cecil Brabazon Ponsonby, to 
be Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter. 

Feb. 2. Col. Sir Henry Knight Storks, K.C.B., 
to be H.M.’s Lord High Commissioner in the 
Ionian Islands. 

Knighted, Joseph Arnould, esq., Puisne judge, 
Bombay. 

Feb. 4. The Right Hon. Sir John Young, 
K.C.G.M.G., to be K.C.B. 

Feb. 6. Robert A. O. Dallyell, esq., to be Con- 
sul at Erzeroum. 


A. S. Walne, esq., to be Consul at Alexandria. 

Feb.7. Capt. Frederick Charles Keppel, to be 
Equerry to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales. 

Col. C. W. B. Ridley, to be Gentleman Usher 
to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Feb. 21. The Rev. James Craigie Robertson, 
M.A., to a Canonry in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Derby.—William Henry Adams, esq. 

Linlithgow.—Chazies Baillie, esq. 

Banbury.— Bernhard Samuelson, esq. 

Dublin University —The Right Hon. James 
Whiteside. 

Galwa ay Town.—John Orrell Lever, esq. 

Oxford University.—The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Hythe.—The Baron Mayer Amschel de Roths- 
child. 

Greenwich.—David Salomons, esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 27. The Princess Frederick Wil- 
liam.—Intelligence of the Princess Frede- 
rick William of Prussia having been safely 
delivered of a son arrived at Windsor 
Castle at three o’clock this afternoon. 

The royal mother and infant Prince, we 
are happy to learn, are doing well. 

This auspicious event was communicated 
to her Majesty through the electric tele- 
graph, a message by which reached Wind- 
sor Castle from Berlin in six minutes after 
the occurrence. 

At one o’clock the Queen was apprized 
of the Princess being taken in labour. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent was immediately apprized of the 
circumstance at Frogmore-lodge. 

Several communications have since been 
received at the Castle, announcing that the 
royal mother and infant Prince were fa- 
vourably progressing. 

Immediately the welcome intelligence 
became known to the borough authorities 
and the inhabitants at large, they gave 
expression to their sympathy and joy by 
suspending in front of their houses various 
banners bearing the arms of England and 
Prussia, and other loyal devices. 

The bells of the Chapel Royal of St. 
George and St. John’s Church sent forth 
merry peals, and in the evening many of 
the royal tradespeople illuminated their 
houses. 

Nov. 15, 1858. At Sarawak, Borneo, the wife 
of J. Brooke Br ooke, esq., a son. 

Dec. 3. At Raneegunge, Bengal, Mrs. Bruce 
Lane, a son. 

Dec. 5. At Caleutta, the wife of John Stra- 
chey, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, a son. 


Dec. 8. At French Rocks, Mysore, -» wife of 
Major Henry Tulloch, 52nd Regt., a so 

Jan. 7, 1859. At Highfields, the wife of C. 
Sneyd Kynner sley, esq., a2 son and heir. 

Jan.13. At Flor ence, the wife of Gerard Lake 
Brookes, esq., a son. 

At Bitton Vicarage, Mrs. Henry Nicholson 
Ellacomhe, a dau. 

Jan.16. At Dupplin-castle, the Lady Blanche 
Dupplin, a son. 

At Lower Fitzwilliam-st., Dublin, the wife of 
the O’Donoghue of the Glens, M.P., a son and 
heir. 

Jan. li. AtS 
bury, C.B., a son. 

At Osmington Vicarage, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. W. ¥F. Tregarthen, a dau. 

At the residence of Smitheyt Spain, esq., Brox- 
hall, Upper Hardres, the wife of Herbert Spain, 
esq., a son. 

At Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, the widow of 
John Mackenzie Fraser, esq., Bengal Artillery, 
of Braelangwell, Ross-shire, a dau. 

Jan. 18. At St. James’s-place, the wife of the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, a son. 

Jan. 19. At the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Dr. Lake, Southampton, the widow of the 
late T. Bell Salter, esq., M.D., F.L.S., of Ryde, 
I.W., a son. 

At Bessborough-st., Belgrave-road, the wife of 
A. W. Clarke, esq., of Armathwaite - mansion, 
Cumberland, a son. 

At Kenyon-terrace, Birkenhead, the wife of 
Capt. H-nry P. Lorell, Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Service, a dau. 

Jan. 20. At Sea-bank, Liscard, Cheshire, the 
wife of Wm. Savage Crawley, esq., a son. 

At the Master’s Lodge, Dulwich College, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred J. Carver, Master of the 
College, a son. 

At Pipe-grange, near Lichfield, the wife of 
Sinckler Chinn, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Charles Ede Waller, 
esq., a dau. 

At Woodbury-lodge, Stamford-hill, the wife of 
Samuel Lloyd Stace y, ason. 

Jan.21. At Kinning-place, Paisley-road, Glas- 
gow, Mrs. Frederick R. Lumsden, twin daus. 

Jan. 22. At Phillimore-terrace, Kensington, 
the wife of Thomas Pain, barrister, a son. 


Sandgate, the wife of Col. Bun- 
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At Highbury-park, Minnie, wife of Major 
Count de Bother, a son. 

At Trimleston-lodge, Roebuck, co. Dublin, Mrs. 
E. A. Vicars, a son. 

At Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., the wife of 
the Rev. Arundell B. Whatton, LL.B., a son. 

At Stoke, the wife of Major Pearson, Grenadier 
Guards, Major of Brigade, a son 

~ Tavistock, the wife of Capt. Alfred Parish, 
a dau. 

At Hoby Rectory, Leicestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, a son. 

Jan. 24. At Queen-st., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Greenhill, a dau. 

= Eaton-pl., the Lady Isabella Whitbread, 
a dau. 

At Wilton-pl., Belgrave-sq., the Lady Mary 
Reade, a dau. 

At Mersham Hatch, near Ashford, Kent, the 
seat of her father. Sir Norton Knatchbull, bart., 
the wife of Capt. Charles Stirling Dundas, Bengal 
Artillery, and now serving in India, a son. 

At Stockland Vicarage, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Arthur Daniel, a son. 

Jan. 25. At Eccleston-sq., the Lady Elizabeth 
Cust, a son. 

Jan. 26. At St. John’s-lodge, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Bateson, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lowry, 
47th Regt., a son. 

Jan. 27. At Surbiton-hill, the wife of Rowley 
Richardson, esq., a son and a dau. 

At Roxwell Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. 
J. Heern, a son. 

At Millbrook, the wife of Alex. Henry Aber- 
cromby Hamilton, esq., a son. 

At Crooke-hall, Chorley, Mrs. 
John Blundell, a dau. 

Jan. 28. At the Lodge, Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Mrs. Edwin Chancellor, a dau. 

At Shenstone Moss, Staffordshire, the wife 
of George Lloyd Robson, esq., a son. 

At Cambridge-st., Pimlico, the wife of Joseph 
Harvey Trol ope, a son. 

At Martin, the wife of the Rev. Warwick 
Bampfylde Daniell, a dau. 

At Regent’s-villas, Avenue-road, Regent’s-pk., 
the wife of Marcus Beresford, esq., a son. 

Jan. At Nethway-house, Devonshire, the wife 
of John Brooking, esq., a dau. 

At Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. C. Grantham 
Scott, a dan. 

At Norfolk-sq., Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Edw. Hamilton Anson, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, a sen. 

Jan. 30. At Penzance, the wife of William 
Bolitho, e-q., a dau 

Jan, 31. At Piccadilly, Mrs. C. Wriothesly 
Digby, a son 

At Caldecot-house, Aldenham, Herts, the wife 
of John J. Field, esq., a son. 

At Bishop’s Caundle Rectory, Sherborne, Dor- 
set, the wife of the Rev. Chas. R. Dampier, a 


son. : 
Feb.1. At Yetholm-hall, the wife of Robert 
Oliver, esq., of Loehside, Roxburghshire, a son. 
At Howrah-house, East India-road, Poplar, 
Mrs. Joseph Mills, twin sons. 
At St. am Cornwall, the wife of J. Way, 
M.B., a so 
‘ The wife “of Capt. Lewis Ernest Rudolph, a 
au. 
At Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., the wife of 
Sir Charles R. McGregor, bart., a dau. 
Feh, 2. At Bellevue-villa, Dawlish, the wife 
of Rear- Admiral Henderson, R.N., a dau. 
At Wimbledon, the wife of Geo. F. Pollock, 
esq., a son. 
At the Cedars, Mortlake, the wife of Chas. 
Phillips, esq., a dau. 
At Esher, Surrey, the wife of W. J. Greenhow, 
> barrister-at- law, a dau. 
eb. 3. At the Node, Welwyn, Herts, the wife 
of William Reid, esq., a dau. 


Lancashire, 


Births. 


[ March, 


At Milner-sq., Islington, the wife of Thomas 
Ellison, esq., barrister-at-law, a son and dau. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Thomas Nisbet, esq., Capt. lst (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards, a son. 

Feb.4. At Whitehouse, Morningside, the wife 
of Sir George Home, bart., a dau. 

In Dover-street, Lady Kelly, the wife of the 
Attorney-General, a dau. 

At Chester-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of Major 
the Hon. William Colville, a dau. 

At Gloucester-st. South, Belgravia, the wife of 
Horatio Tennyson, esq., a dau. 

At Westbere-house, near Canterbury, the wife 
of Capt. G. A. Young, a son. 

At Wellington-villa, New-road, Hammersmith, 
the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Hicks, a dau. 

Feb. 5. At Acton-lodge, Cotham, Bristol, the 
wife of Saml. Budgett, esq., a dau. 

"eb. 6. At Rome, the wife of Col. 
Scots Fusilier Guards, a son. 

At Gloucester-ter., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Frederick Clarkson, esq., a dau. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. Ralph Raisbeck Tatham, a son and dau. 

At Bedford-park, Croydon, the wife of James 
Skinner, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Matthews, 
Shearsby in Knaptoft, Leicester, a dau. 

Feb.7. At Ash-grove, Sevenoaks, Kent, the 
wife of Sidney Glendining, esq., a dau. 

At Ebury-st., the wife of John Balguy, esq., 
of Duffield, Derbyshire, a son. 

At Marlow-house, Kingston-on-Thames, the 

wife of Thomas Rolls Hoare, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 8. At Olton-hall, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. B. Jones-Bateman, a son. 

At Parkfield, Cheltenham, the wife of Major 
E. K. Money, Bengal Horse Artillery, a son. 

At Green-nill, King’s County, Ireland, the wife 
pp apt. T. Longw orth Dames, Royal Artillery, 
a dau. 

Feb. 9. At Chatham the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Archibald Ross, Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Hooton Grange, near Chester, Mrs. Hope 
Jones, a son. 

At Finborough, Suffolk, 
Pettiward, a dau. 

At Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. FitzRoy, a dau. 

AtWoodham Mortimer Hall, Essex, Mrs. Robert 
Hart, a posthumous son. 

Feb. 10. At Addiscombe, Surrey, Mrs. Charles 
Oswald, a son. 

At Llowes Vicarage, near Hay, the wife of the 
Rev. Garnons Williams, a son. 

At Tredegar-park, Monmouthshire, the wife of 
Capt. Frederick Morgan, a dau. 

At Ballincle, near Dalkey, the Hon. Mrs. R. G. 
Talbot, a son. 

At Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of W. Allen Summer, esq., M.R.C.S., a dau. 

Feb. 11. At Combe Mown, the wife of Capt. E. 
T. Dundas, a son. 

At Ramsbury, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Meyrick, a son. 

At Randolf-cliff, Edinburgh, the wife of Major 
the Hon. Willlam Yelverton, Royal Artillery, a 
son, prematurely. 

Feb. 12. At Mz 1ins-house, Berwickshire, the 
Lady Susan Grant Suttie. 

At Duntesbourne Abbots Rectory, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Thomas Hayes, a son. 

At Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, the 
wife of the Rev T. W. Weare, a son. 

At St. James’s-sq., Bath, the wife of Rear-Adm. 
Daeres, a dau. 

At Hartley-house, Hants, Mrs. 
wife of Major Milman, R.A,, a son. 

At Moxhull-park, Warwickshire, Mrs. Berkeley 
Noel, a son. 

At Granton-house, near Edinburgh, the wife 
of Lieut. Duncan Stewart, R.N., a son. 

In Wilton-crescent, the Viscountess Newport, 
adau. 


Astley, 


the Lady Frances 


G. Milman, 
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Feb. 18. At York-terr., Leamington, the wife 
of H. Corbett, esq., of Tilstone-lodge, Cheshire, 
a son. 

The wife of K. M. Powes, esq., the Hill-court, 
near Ross, Herefordshire, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Westbourne-street, Hyde-park- 
gardens, Mrs. Lewis Hope, a dau. 

At Ash-grove, Overton, Flintshire, the wife of 
John Lister, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Everton, the wife of Major Cham- 
bers, D.L., J.P., a son. 

At Ayton-castle, Berwickshire, Mrs. Gilbert 
Mitchell Innes, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Philip Butler, esq., 
a son. 

Feb. 16. At Adelaide-crescent, Brighton, the 
wife of Capt. Dundas R. Gill, late 10th Hussars, 
a dau. 

At Northwood-house, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, a son. 


Marriages. 
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® At Barcheston Rectory, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward J. Corbould, a dau. 

Feb, 17. At Burton-st., Eaton-sq., Mrs. Frede- 
rick Gale, a dau. 

At Gloucester-st., South Belgravia, the wife of 
R. H. Thursby, esq., Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Clement Cottrell 
Dormer, esq., a dau. 

At Whitton-park, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Feilden, late 44th Regt., a son. 

Frb. 18. At Spains-hall, Essex, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Ruggles Brise, a son. 

At Hereford-road North, Bayswater, Mrs. F. 
A. Cargill, a son. 

Feb. 19. Mrs, H. C. Dalton Whitting, a son 
and heir. 

At the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old 
Kent-road, London, the wife of the Rev. James 
H. Watson, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 27. At the Mauritius, Wm. Seward, 
esq., to Marie Eugénie, only dau. of the late 
Charles Eugéne Bazire, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Caleutta, Frederick John Castle, 
Capt. H.M.’s 48th Regt., to Sophia Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Hon. Barnes Peacock. 

Dec. 2. At Dowlaishwaram, Robt. Blair Swin- 
ton, esq., Madras Civil Service, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Swinton, of the Bengal Army, to 
Elizabeth Dorothea, eldest dau. of the late Jas. 
Rundall, esq., of Ranzole, Madras. 

Dec. 4. At Bangalore, Capt. E. H. Couchman, 
Madras Artillery, to Federata Harriett, second 
dau. of Major-General Whitlock, commanding 
Saugor Division. 

Dec. 11. At Benares, Capt. Wm. Noel Waller, 
R.A., second son of H. E. Waller, esq., of Far- 
mington-lodge, Gloucestershire, to Charlotte 
Leicester, youngest dau. of John Wm. Templer, 
esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Dec, 27. At Colombo, Ceylon, the Rev. John 
Bamforth, Head Master of the Collegiate School, 
and one of the Lord Bishop of Colombo’s Chap- 
lains, to Frances, eldest dau. of Wm. Henry 
Smith, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Madras, the Rev. Wm. Gray, M.A., to 
Katherine Maria, second dau. of J. P. Royston, 
esq., Barnsbury-park, Islington. 

Dec, 28. At Baltimore, U.S.A., George Caven- 
dish Taylor, late of H.M.’s 95th Regt. of Foot, to 
Louisa, second dau. of Col. Charles Carroll, of 
Maryland, and great grand-dau. of Chas. Carroll, 
of Carrolton, the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States. 

Jan.1. At St. Gabriel’s, Belgravia, Licut.- 
Col. Robert Bruce, of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to Mary Caroline, only dau. of the late 
Sir John M. Burgoyne, bart., of Sutton, Beds. 

Jan, 4. At Newark-upon-Trent, the Rev. H. 
T. Price, M.A., Cheltenham, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Hutchinson, M.A., late 
of East Retford. 

Jan. 12. At Morningside-bank, the Rev. Jas. 
Dougall, minister of Stoneykirk, Wigtonshire, to 
Elizabeth, second surviving dau. of the late 
A, Hogg, esq., of Pittendreich, Kinross-shire. 

Jan. 13. At Hyde, Winchester, Edwin Russ, 
esq., of Winchester, to Laura, youngest dau. of 
Charles Curry Bickham, esq., of the same place. 

At Sydenham, Richard Playne Smith, esq., 
Capt. 10th Royal Hussars, to Albreda De Wive- 
leslie Beatrice, youngest dau. of the late Captain 
Abney, formerly of the 52nd Light Infantry. 

Jan. 14, At the Manse of Kilconquhar, Frede- 
rick Patterson, esq., Bothwell, Tasmania, to 


Jeanie Harley, second dau. of the late Rev. 
George Milligan, D.D., minister of Elie. 

Jan. 16. At Jersey, the Rev. Henry Pulley, 
B.A. of Oxford, Curate of Little Charlton, Kent, 
to Annie, eldest dau. of Wastell Edward Bayles, 
esq., of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 

Jan. 17. At York, the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, and Incumbent 
of St. Michael’s, Oxford, to Rosamond, second 
dau. of the late Henry Robinson, esq., York. 

Jan. 18. At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Avenue- 
road, Regent’s-park, Edward Richardson, esq., 
sculptor, to Mary Jane, dau. of the late William 
Rawson, esq., of Leicester. 

At St. Feock, the Rev. Arthur Bourchier Wrey, 
M.A., to Ellen, second dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Phillpotts, of Porthgwidden. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Philip Lee, esq., 
Windsor-terr., Pimlico, to Priscilla, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Land, esq., Rockells-hall, 
Watton. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, the Rev. Law- 
rence J. Stephens, M.A., to Eliza Jane Pooley, 
widow of the Rev. W. E. Pooley, and fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. S. F. Rippingall, of Lang- 
ham-hall. 

At Charmouth, William Salter, esq., of Chard, 
to Miss Griffith, niece of the late J. F. Gwyn, 
esq., of Ford Abbey. 

At Brafferton, Yorkshire, the Rev. William 
Baker, Curate of Richmond, Yorkshire, to Mar- 
garet Haydon, youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm, 
Gray, Vicar of Brafferton, and Canon of Ripon. 

At the British Consul’s, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Sidney James, son of Col. Thos. Timbrell, 

B., late of the Bengal Artillery, to Agnes 
Angelina Francisca, dau. of the late Frederick 
Arnaud Clarke, esq., of Tatsfield, Kent. 

Jan. 19. At Regent-sq., St. Pancras, Charles 
Cotes, esq., of Highworth, Wilts, son of the late 
Peter Cotes, esq., to Lucy Hannah, second dau. 
of George Sawyer, esq., M.D., Guildford-st., 
Russell-sq. 

At Finchley, the Rev. R. W. P. Davies, 
Rector of Llangasty Tallylyn, to Frances, widow 
of the late William Burnaby, esq. 

Jan. 20. At St. Giles’s, London, Henry S. 
Price, esq., of Chatham, son of the Rev. J. 
Price, of Montecute, Somerset, to Harriette, dau. 
of John Browne, esq., late of Park-house and 
Hinckley. 

At Garvestone, Francis Richard, eldest son of 
J. Elwell, esq., of Weston-super-Mare, to Eliza 
Carteretta, only dau. of the Rev. Francis Valpy, 
Rector of Garvestone. 
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At Leamington Priors, the Rev. William Knox 
Marshall, B.D., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Bridgenorth, to Eliz- 
abeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Storer, 
M.A., Rector of Hawkesworth, Notts. 

At Hove, Brighton, Charles Bampfylde, eldest 
son of the late G. J. Goppy, esq., of Demerara, 
to Julia, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
John Rush, Vicar of Hollington, Sussex. 

At Cornhill, William Vaughan, esq., of Cleve- 
land-lodge, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Anne, second dau. of the late H. J. W. Colling- 
wood, esq., of Lilburn-tower and Cornhill-house, 
Northumberland. 

At Eastwell, the Rev. Alfred Joseph Wood- 
house, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Dover, to 
Anna Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Montague 
Oxenden, Rector of Eastwell. 

At Clonlara, Alexander Crum Ewing, esq., 
eldest son of Humphrey Ewing Crum Ewing, esq., 
of Strathleven, Dumbartonshire, M.P., to Jane, 
only dau. of Vice-Admiral Hayes O’Grady, of 
Erinagh-house, co. Clare. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, James Sheppard 
Scott, esq., of Kensington-park-gardens, to Anne 
Charlotte, dau. of Henry William Marriott, esq., 
of Grove-house, Bayswater. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, B. Freeman, esq., 
Commander of the ship ‘ Northfleet,’”’ to Ann 
Sarah, eldest dau. of J. Finney, esq., of Poplar. 

At Streatham, Capt. Theos. Green, 48th Regt. 
B.N.L., to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Hen. 
Butter, esq., of Tulse-hill, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, Teddington, Lieut. Stanley Scott, 
of the 2nd Bombay European Regt., to Adelaide, 
second dau. of the late James Foster, esq., of 
Turnham-green, Middlesex. 

At Blisby, Alford, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Tim. 
Byers, M.A., Chaplain of the County Gaol, and 
Second Master of the Grammar-school, Oakham, 
to Mary Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Mason, Vicar of Bilsby and Farlsthorpe. 

Jan. 21. At Norley Chapel, Plymouth, the 
Rev. George Short, M.A., to Elizabeth Cole, 
second dau. of the late William Square, esq., of 
Whitloxworthy. 

At Tamworth, Frederick, third son of Capt. 
Blake, R.N., Column - villa, Shrewsbury, to 
Fanny, second dau. of J. Palmer, esq., Tam- 
worth. 

At the parish church, Henry R. Silvester, esq., 
M.D., of Clapham-common, to Caroline Frances, 
only child ot the late Rev. Francis Goode, M.A. 

Jan. 22. At the British Embassy, Paris, Sam. 
Day Goss, esq., of Southwark-bridge-road, to 
Margaret Jane Frances, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. MacGregor, of H.M.’s 88th Regt. 
(Connaught Rangers). 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, William John, second 
son of Wm. Addison, esq., Bolton-wood-house, 
Cumberland, to Harriette Cropper, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Tasker, esq., of Oak-lodge, 
West Brixton. 

At West Ham, Arthur Burnett, youngest son 
of Capt. Martin, Harbour Mastér, Ramsgate, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late William Hill 
Winmill, esq., of Stratford, Essex. 

Jan. 25. At Croscombe, Somerset, the Rev. 
James Mortimer Sanger, of Brislington, to Helen 
Margaret, youngest duu. of the Rev. William 
Pye Purvis, Rector of Croscombe. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. Geo. 
Watson Milles, eldest son of | ord Sondes, to 
Miss Stracey, eldest dau. of Sir Henry Stracey, 
bart., of Rackheath-hall, Norfolk. 

At Yeovil, Fred: rick Frampton, second son of 
the late James Day, esq., H.E.1.C.S., to Dorcas, 
youngest dau. of William Dicks, esq. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. Wm. N. Ripley, 
M.A., to Laura Elizabeth, widow of the late 
J. Gurney, esq., Earlham-hall, and dau. of the 
Rev. G. Pearse, Vicar of Martham. 

At Walcot, Bath, Capt. Win. Lambert Yonge, 
Royal Artillery, to Elizabeth C. Maitland, dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Jervois, Col. of the 76th Regt. 


Marriages. 


[ March, 


At Clifton, Henry Dugdale, esq., of White- 
knight’s-park, Reading, to Grace, youngest dau, 
of Daniel Gordon, esq., of Clifton, and Tobago, 
West Indies. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. Francis William de 
Castro, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza, only child of the late G. Langdale, 


esq. 

At St. Barnabas, South Lambeth, J. Scales, 
esq., of Plymouth, youngest son of the late 
Joseph Scales, esq., of Tottenham, to Emily, dau. 
of Herman Hendriks, esq., of South Lambeth. 

At Inzievar, Archibald Vincent Smith, esq., 
second son of James Smith, esq., formerly Secre- 
tary to the Catholic Institute of Great Britain, 
to Margaret, dau. of the late George Sligo, esq., 
of Seacliffe, and widow of the late Major Sir 
Wm. Cornwallis Harris, H.E.1.C.S. 

Jan. 26. At Windsor, Capt. T. P. Thompson, 
R.N., son of Adm. Thompson, of Longparish, 
Hampshire, to Madeline Nawnton, young:st dau. 
of the late Rev. Robt. Rede Rede, of Ashmans. 

At Crambe, Wm. Houghton, esq., of Ashfield- 
house, Gomersal, near Leeds, to Miss Dennison, 
eldest dau. of R. Dennison, esq., of Whitwell, 
Yorkshire 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Capt. W. Ross King, 
74th Highlanders, to Lucan, younger dau. of 
the late W. Cumming-Skene-Gordon, esq., of 
Pitlurg and Parkhill, Aberdeenshire. 

At Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, William 
Chas. Stanley Clarke, esq., Bengal Light Cavalry, 
to Eleanor Janette Wemyss, eldest dau. of the 
late Chas. Crossland Hay, of Cheltenham. 

At Little Blakenham, Robt. Jalland, esq., of 
Horncastle, to Emily, younger dau. of William 
Haward, esq., of Little Blakenham-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. Helen’s, Robert, son of P. W. Hammond, 
esq., of Levenshulme, near Manchester, to Ellen, 
only dau. of the late R. Gaskell, of Burtonwood. 

Jan. 27. At Clifton, Francis G. Blood, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 69th Regt., eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Blood, 68th Regt., to Charlotte Con- 
stance, eldest dau. of the late John James, esq., 
of Severn-bank, Newnham, Gloucestershire, and 
of Mountcraig, Herefordshire. 

At Easton Grey, Wilts, H. Golney Wood, esq., 
of Tetbury, to Ann Maria, dau. of the Rev. W. 
S. Birch, Rector of Easton Grey, and Vicar of 
Luckington, Wilts. 

At Tunbridge Wells, George Needham, second 
son of G. Mansfield, esq., of John-st., Bedford- 
row, to Augusta Maria, eldest dau. of William 
Willicombe, esq., of Lansdown, Tunbridge Weils. 

At Bathwick, Arthur Battiscombe, esq., second 
son of the Rev. Wm. Battiscombe, Rector of 
Horseheath, Cambridge, to Frances Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late G. Haynes, esq., of Pulteney-st., 
Bath. 

At Thames Ditton, Walter Coleman, esq., of 
Langley Fitzhurst, Wilts, to Annie Olivia Sarah 
Wynvowe, youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Wyndowe, Capt. Ist or Royal Dragoons. 

At Herne, Robert Newberry Cobbett, esq., of 
Southgate, Middlesex, to Louisa Laura, youngest 
dau. of Wm. Slarke, esq., of Cricklewood. 

At Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
E. Curling Lucey, B.A., Dymchurch, Kent, to 
Sarah Ann, dau. of J. Wood Andrews, esq., of 
Long Bennington. 

At the Abbey Church, Romsey, Charles Henry 
Grant, esq., of Portsmouth, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Hoof, esq., of Romsey. 

At Plympton St. Mary, the Rev. Wm. Pollex- 
fen Bastard, youngest son of the late E. P. 
Bastard, esq., of Kitley, to Caroline, second dau. 
of Rear-Admiral Woollcombe, of Hemerdon. 

At Keswick, Hugh Frederick, eldest son of 
Hugh Hornby, esq., Sandown, near Liverpool, 
to Mary Christina, second dau. of 8. Z. Langton, 
esq., of Barrow-house, Keswick. 

At Bedford Chapel, Exeter, the Rev. James 
Holderness, of Catherine College, Cambridge, to 
Annie Barton, eldest dau. of the Rev, J. 
Reynolds. 
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At Handsworth, Staffordshire, the Rev. I. 
Gregory Smith, M.A., Rector of Tedstone-Dela- 
mere, Herefordshire, to Agnes Augusta, dau. of 
the Rev. G. W. Murray, M.A., Rector of 
Handsworth. 

At Bubbenhall, John Wimbridge, esq., of Bal- 
ham-hill, Surrey, to Hannah Williamson, only 
dau. of the late Wm. Umbers, esq., of Weston- 
hall, Warwickshire. 

At Fairfield, Liverpool, Chas. Edward Procter, 
esq., of Macclesfield, to Ellen, third dau. of Jas. 
Livesey, esq., of Beech-hill, Fairfield. 

At Dublin, John Andrews Denis, esq., of Fair- 
brook-house, Rathfarnham, to Catherine Pauline, 
only dau. of Thomas Charlton Speer, M.D., late 
5th Dragoon Guards. 

At Knightsbridge, John Gemmill, esq., of 
Westbourne-terr., to Lucinda, elder dau. of the 
late John Ellis, esq., of Weston, Suffolk. 

At Hillend, Clackmannanshire, J. 8. Greensill, 
esq., War Department, Woolwich, to Susan 
Martha Catherine, youngest dau. of Capt. Christie, 
late 90th Highland Borderers. 

Jan. 29. At Sandgate, the Rev. Lewis Borrett 
White, Rector of St. Mary Aldermary, to Lavinia 
Anne, elder dau. of Ralph T. Brockman, esq., of 
Sandgate. 

At Jersey, the Prince Theobald Raule Guil- 
laume, eldest son of Prince de Visnes et de 
Ponthieu, to Caroline Annie, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Adolphus Musgrave, Canon of 
Windsor, and of Barnsley, Glouce-tershire. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Chas. Wheeler, 
of Warren-st., Fitzroy-sq., to Catherine Wool- 
cock, of Old Quebec-st., Oxford-st., eldest dau. 
of the late John Woolcock, of Truro, Cornwall. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, John Alex- 
ander McLaren, of Great Russell-st., Blooms- 
burv, to Julia Peake, of Stoke Newington. 

Marriage of the Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clotilde —At 3 p.m., Count Cavour, in 
his character of notary to the crown, drew up 
the matrimonial contract between the Princess 
Clotilde and Prince Napoleon, in the presence of 
Gen. Niel, the French ambassador, (Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne Lauragais,) and the grand 
dignitaries of the state. In the evening a depu- 
tation of the National Guard was presented to 
the Princess, at a monster banquet. Later in 
the evening, a serenade took place on the Place 
Royale, by the band of the National Guard, in 
honour of the betrothed couple, which was 
accompanied by enthusiastic shouts by the peo- 
ple. ‘he town celebrated the interesting event 
by a general illumination. On Sunday, at 10a.m., 
the marriage was celebrated. The benediction 
was pronounced by the Archbishop of Vercelli, 
assisted by the Bishops of Cusale, Piznerol, 
Savona, and Bielle ; and at 1.30 p.m. the married 
couple departed for Genoa, accompanied by the 
King and the Royal Family. They there set sail 
for Marseilles. The dowry granted by the Sar- 
dinian chamber of deputies to the Princess 
Clotilde is £20,000. 

Jan, 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Frederic Poland Adcock, esq., solicitor, Cam- 
bridge, third son of Stephen Adcock, esq., of 
Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, to Ann, second 
surviving dau. of William Robinson, esq., Park- 
terrace, Cambridge. 

Feb. 1. At St. John’s, Paddington, John Henry 
Brasier, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law, to Eliza- 
beth Cassandra, widow of Edward Cobbold, esq., 
and dau. of the late Rev. T. C. Boone, Vicar of 
Kensworth, Herts. 

At Matlock, Richard Thomas Goodall, esq., 
surgeon, of Clay Cross, to E‘len, eldest surviving 
dau. of James Clifford Newbold, esq., of Bridge- 
house, Matlock. 

At Holy Trinity, Kentish-town, the Rev. 
William Darby, of Pinxton, Derbyshire, to Jane, 
yougest dau. of the late Capt. Sproule, R.N., 
Richmond-hill, Whitehaven. 

At Norton, near Worcester, W. Druce Cattle, 
esq., of Newent, Gloucestershire, to Annie, se- 
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cond dau. of the late Benjamin Hooke, esq., of 
Norton-hall, near Worcester. 

At Cheltenham, Frederick Thomas Griffiths, 
esq., of the Clevelands, Bishop’s Cleeve, to 
Frances Underwood, fourth dau. of the Rev. R. 
Hepworth. 

At Woolwich, Samuel Chase, esq., of Reading, 
to Anne, second dau. of the late John Rivers, 
esq., of Merton. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Bruce, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Mary 
Caroline, only dau. of the late Col. Sir John 
Montagu Burgoyne, bart., of Sutton-park, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Feb. 2. At Dallington, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. Edward Elton, Incumbent of Wheatley, 
Oxfordshire, to Margaret, third dau. of the Rev. 
Fiennes S. Trotman, Vicar of Dallington. 

At Brewood, the Rev. Inglis George Monckton, 
M.A., Incumbent of Coven, Staffordshire, to 
Elizabeth Esther, eldest dau. of Francis Corser, 
esq., The Hurst, Lapley, Staffordshire. 

At West Kirby, Cheshire, Frederick Wal- 
thew, esq., of the Madras Presidency, to Anne 
Penelope, eldest dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. 
Syers, Bengal Army. 

At Worthenbury, Flintshire, John McLean, 
esq., Glasgow, second son of John McLean, esq,, 
of Campbeltown, N.B., to Helen Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late John Howard, esq., of Brereton- 
hall, Cheshire. 

At Stepney, the Rev. William Keedy, to Jessie 
Helen, only dau. of the late Capt. Henry 
Traill. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard Henry 
Murray, LL.B., and of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of Thomas Murray, 
esq., M.D., of Trinidad, to Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Woodall, esq., of Ard- 
wick, Lancashire. 

At Broadway, Worcester, the Rev. Richard 
Hoare, of Beckermet, Cumberland, to Susanna, 
third surviving dau. of the late Isaac B. Averill, 
esq., Broadway. 

At Marylebone, Robert Paris, jun., esq., to 
Dorothey Jane, only dau. of the late Capt. John 
Robinson. 

Feb. 3. At Lymington, Col. Arthur Horne, 
13th Light Infantry, second son of Sir William 
Horne, to Emma Jane Dicker, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Samue! Cleaveland, of the Madras 
Native Infantry. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, London, 
Evan Charles Sutherland Walker, esq., of Crow 
Nest, Yorkshire, and of Aberdar, Inverness- 
shire, to Alice Sophia, youngest dau. of Henry 
Tudor, esq., of Westbourne-terrace. 

At Skelton, near York, Major Jenyns, C.B., 
18th Hussars, eldest son of Geo. Jenyns, esq., of 
Bottisham-hall, Cambs., to Rita, only dau. of 
Henry Stafford Thompson, esq., of Fairfield. 

At Canterbury, Austin, fourth son of George 
Neame, esq., of Northfleet, to Harriette, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Spencer, esq., surgeon, 
Ash, Kent. 

At Bathwick, Bath, Thomas Hunt, esq., of 
Pulteney-st., to Ann, second dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Blackmore, Rector of Donhead St. Mary’s. 

At St. Pancras, the Kev. John Rowe, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Harriet, third 
dau. of Thomas Watson, esq., Fitzroy-square. 

At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Wm. Froom, esq., 
of Clapham-park, to Ada Georgiana, third dau, 
of G. Schlotel, esq., of Essex-lodge, Brixton- 
rise. 

At All Saints’, Upper Norwood, T. Belgrave, 
third surviving son of Wm. Henry Grey, esq., 
of Stockwell, to Julia Frances, second dau. of 
Capt. Charles Morton, R.N., of Upper Norwood, 
late of Westmoreland, Jamaica. 

At Bayswater, Charles Ferguson,  esq., 
youngest son of Dr. Ferguson, High Hesket, 
Cumberland, to Amelia Hill, of Stanwix. 

At St. Paul’s, Kersall, near Manchester, Mr. 
John Phillips Steains, of Higher Broughton, to 
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Mary, dau. of Mr. Joseph Hankinson, late of Yew 
Tree House, Hale, Cheshire. 

At Holy Cross, Pershore, John Hawkes, eldest 
son of the late Wm. Woodward, esq., to Bridget, 
only child of F. Davies, esq., Pershore, and relict 
of Clendon T. Daukes, esq. 

Feb. 4. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Horace 
Johnson, esq., Lieut. Royal Navy, to Frances 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Chas. Walter, esq., late of 
Radford-house, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 5. At St. Pancras, John Whitaker, son of 
the late Joseph Ellis, esq., of Richmond, to Mary 
Anne, youngest dau. {of John Staples, esq., of 
Belmont, near Salisbury. 

At Holy Trinity, Islington, John Rob. Bankes, 
esq., of Tattershall, to Frances, only dau. of the 
late Richard Swine, esq., of Hastings. 

At Somers-town, Chs. McShane, esq., Surgeon 
Royal Navy, to Jane, only dau. of the late Lieut. 
J. M. Monk, R.N., of the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

Feb. 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Ed- 
mund Buckley, esq., to Mary Honor, eldest dau. 
of Robert Burton, esq., of Leamington, and 
grand-dau. of the late Sir Richard Burton, of 
Sacketts-hill-house, Isle of Thanet. 

At Bilton, Harrogate, the Rev. W. H. Schwabe, 
H.E.I.C.S., to Caroline Bourchier, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Theodore Dury, West-mill Rectory, 
Herts. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., Incumbent of York-town, to Selina, 
second dau. of General and Lady Elizabeth 
Thackeray, the Cedars, Windlesham. 

At St. John’s, Edinburgh, the Rev. C. W. 
Parker, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford, to Mary 
Ann Sophia, younger dau. of the late Horace 
Brydges Hodgson, esq., of York. 

At Catfield, Chas. G. Cubitt, esq., eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Capt. George Cubitt, of 
Catfield-hall, to Elien Harriette, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Edward Neve, also of Catfield. 

At Wells, Somerset, the Rev. Edward Stokes, 
Student of Christ Church, and Vicar of Staines, 
to Helen, youngest dau. of the late Very Rev. 
Thomas Gaisford, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Edward, 
fourth son of the late Henry Hoyle Oddie, esq., 
of Colney-house, Herts, to Marianne Louisa 
Eleonora, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Boulton, of Montagu-square. 

At Stallingborough, Lincolnshire, Herbert 
Henley Richardson, esq. (B.A. Oxon), of the 
Isle of Cumbrae, N.B., to Pattie, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Grantham Parkinson, esq., of 
Stallingborough. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Richard Taylor, 
esq., of Whickam, Durham, to Mary Hannah, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Janeway, esq., of Bedford- 
row and South Lambeth. 

At Edinburgh, George Borthwick, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Matthew Norman Macdonald Hume, esq., of 
Nine Wells. 

At Wreay, Carlisle, the Rev. James Losh, only 
son of Win. Losh, esq., Wreay Skye, to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Benn, esq., Woodside. 

Feb. 9. At Matlock, Mr. John A. Williams, 
of Tunstall, Staffordshire, to Margaret Ann, 
dau. of John Cluxton, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Craven Chapel, London, Russell, eldest son 
of Russell Pontifex, esq., of Upper St. Martin’s- 
lane, and Sandyway, Gloucestershire, to Julia, 
second surviving dau. of the late G. Wilson, 
esq., of Clarence-terr., Regent’s-park. 

At Wrotnam, Kent, Theodore Grant Cresy, 
Surgeon, of Ticehurst, Sussex, youngest son of 
the late Edward Cresy, esq., C.E., of South 
Darenth, Kent, to Hannah Jane, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Spencer, esq., of the Park, Wrotham. 

At St. James's, Oldham, William, eldest son of 
Wm. Stenning, esq., of Godstone, Surrey, to 
Hannah, third dau. of the late Joseph Lees, esq., 
of Oldham, Lancashire. 

At Llanvair-Waterdine, Shropshire, Captain 
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Robert Phipps Dod, of Nant-Issa, neay Oswestry, 
and of the Shropshire Militia, to Catherine Emma, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John R. N. Kinchant, 
J.P., of Nantiago, near Knighton, Radnorshire, 
and niece of Richard Kinchant, esq., J.P., of 
Park-hall, near Oswestry. 

At Dublin, John E. Wallis, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Anna, only dau. of 
Robert Power, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Plymouth, Thos. Parry Hawker, 
esq., son of the late Chas. Hawker, esq., Capt. 
North Hants Militia, and nephew of the late 
Admiral Parry, to Margaret, youngest and only 
surviving dau. of John Sinclair, esq., late of 
Edinburgh. 

At Marylebone, Albert D. Higman, esq., Royal 
Marines Light Infantry, fifih son of the late 
Vice-Admiral Henry Higman, to Lavinia Eulalie 
Rose, third and youngest dau. of Jonathan Croft, 
esq., late Army Medica! Staff, of Pit and Camp- 
bell-st., Sydney, New South Wales. 

At Tamworth, the Rev. F. L. Lloyd, B.D., one 
of the Senior Fellows of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Aldworth, Berkshire, 
to Jessy, eldest dau. of the late Henry Harding, 
esq., of H.M.’s Customs, Nevis, West Indies. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, ‘Tudor Geo. 
Trevor, esq., of her Majesty’s Paymaster Gene- 
ral’s Office, to Cordelia Adams, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Theodore Hay, and grand-dau. of 
Major H. B. B. Adams, formerly of the 95th 
Regt. 

At Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, William 
Edmund Curtis, esq., late of the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, eldest son of Sir W. Curtis, bart., of 
Caynham-court, Ludlow, to Ariana Emily, dau. 
of Col. Master, Knole-park, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Captain Daniel 
Alexander M‘Neill, to Nannette, eldest dau. of 
Sir Francis Dugdale Astley, bart., of Everleigh. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Belgravia, W. G. Parmenter, 
esq., R.N., Paymaster of H.M.’s ship ‘ Ex- 
mouth,” to Mary, youngest dau. of J. L. Parsey, 
esq., of Claverton-street. 

At Chettle, Dorset, Richard Dixie Maunsell, 
Vicar of Moyglare, Meath, and third son of 
Richard Maunsell, esq., of Oakley-park, co. 
Kildare, to Alicia Fanny, dau. of the late 
Malcolm Laing, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Seymour Hampson, Rector of Stubton, Lincoln- 
shire, youngest surviving son of the late Sir 
George F. Hampson, bart., to Julia Jane, young- 
est dau. of Chas. Franks, esq. 

At St. James's, Paddington, Francis Arthur, 
second son of George F. Davis, esq., of Clapham- 
Rise, Surrey, to Essie Flora,youngest dau. of the 
late Francis Forster, of Ashfield and Knockmoy- 
abbey, Galway. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, 
the Rev. Henry E. Brooke, third son of Wm. 
Brooke, esq., Q.C., Master in the Irish Court of 
Chancery, to Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. A. 
Jetter. 

Feb. 11. At St. Marylebone, London, the Rev. 
George Philipps, M.A., of Jesus Colle:e, Oxford, 
and senior Curate of Ramsgate, to Gertrude 
Marianne, only surviving dau. of Sir William 
Fry Channell, one of her Majesty’s Barons of 
the Exchequer. 

Feb. 12. At Alphington, Wm. Codner Henley, 
esq., merchant, of London, to Grace Jenner, 
only dau. of John Westren Snell, esq., of Manor- 
house, Alphington. 

At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. William E. Gibb, late 
14th Regt. Madras N.I., to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Irving, esq., Inspector- 
General of Imports and Exports for the United 
Kingdom. 

At Bocking, Essex, Capt. H. Barrett Bromley, 
Paymaster of the 2nd Battalion of H.M.’s 19th 
Regt., to Rosalind, only child of the late 
Samuel Howe Tweed, esq., Bocking. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, W. M. Aylward, esq.y 
of St. Paul’s-buildings, Sermon-lane, Doctors’- 
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commons ; Paragon-place, New Kent-road; and 
Alma-cottagt, New Hampton, to Emma, second 
dan. of Capt. Burges, of London and Melbourne. 

Feb. 14. At Edinburgh, Henry Gordon Cum- 
ming, esq., son of Sir William Gordon Cumming, 
of Altyre, bart., to Elizabeth Newton, dau. of 
Major Ludovic Stewart, of H.M.’s 24th Regt. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Edward John Heard, 
esq., only son of the late John E. Heard, Capt. 
62nd Regt., to’ Maria, eldestdau. of William Lucas 
Hanly, esq., Park-terrace, Highbury. 

Feb. 15. At Norwood, Middlesex, Mr. Samuel 
A. Mortlock, to Emma, elder dau. of the late 
John Chatterton Phillips, esq., R.N. 

At Great Bookham, John Alexander Chrystie, 
Capt. lst Royals, to Mary, dau. of the late Wm. 
Chrystie, esq., of Chester-terrace, London. 

At Birmingham, the Rev. John Bell, Rector of 
Brington, Hunts, and late Fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, to Lucy, dau. of Bell Fletcher, esq., M.D., 
of Birmingham. 

At St. Pancras, George, son of John Scobell, 
esq., of Nancealverne, Penzance, Cornwall, to 
Anna, dau. of the late William Ellis, esq., of 
Cawsand. 

At St. Bartholomew-the-Less, the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., Assistant Chaplain of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, to Jane Eleanor, dau. of the 
late John Ellis, esq., Denbigh-st., Pimlico. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Mr. Henry Smith 
Gorringe, of Lewes, Sussex, to Mary Anne, se- 
cond dau. of the late Mr. Thomas Turner, of 
Nailand-house, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Feb. 16. At St. John Lee, Northumberland, 
the Rev. William Ives, Vicar of Haltwhistle, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late John William Mew- 
Lorne, esq., of Peterborough. 

At St. John’s, Holloway, James Corson, esq., 
Chorlton-lodge, Malpas, Cheshire, to Adelaide, 
youngest surviving dau of the late Major John 
Hamilton, H.M.’s 42nd ‘Royal Highlanders, 
grand-dau. of the late Major James Hamilton, 
of Grange, Tyrone, Ireland, Deputy-Governor of 
the county. 

At Eccles, Wm. Stockton Schofield, esq., of 
Brooke-house, Rochdale, to Caroline Helen, dau. 
of Richard Hutchinson, esq. of Monton-house, 
Eccles. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Wm. R. 
Morgan, esq., of Abingdon-villas, Ken-ington, 
to Susannah Augusta, eldest dau. of William 
Malings, esq., of York-villas, Campden-hill, W, 

At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, J. K. Fensham, 
esq., of Shooter’s-hill, Kent, to Elizabeth Stuart, 
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only dau. of the late G. Brunton, esq., solicitor, 
Supreme Courts, Edinburgh. 

At Esher, John Kingsford, esq., of that place, 
to Susan Prudence Spencer, only dau. of the late 
William Hunt, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Leeds, Wm. Wailes, esq., eldest 
son of the late William Waile-, esq., of Leeds, to 
Elizabeth Yorstoun, eldest dau. of Sir Peter 
Fairbairn, of Woodsley-house, Leeds. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Ayton, 
elder son of the Rev. George Ayton Whitaker, 
M.A., of Knoddishall, Suffolk, to Mary Henrietta, 
only dau. of Edward Farrer Acton, esq., Gatacre- 
park, Major in the Siaropshire Militia. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major Barnard, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Henry Barnard, K.C.B., to Caroline 
Harriet, dau. of Charles Millett, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. J. Har- 
man, to Mary Jane Fulton, only dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Popham, of the H.E.I.C. 
Service. 

Alfred Kempe, esq., of Stoke-hill-cottage, to 
Elizabeth Catherine Terry, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Tooze, of Payhembury. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Edward Calvert, 
esq., M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of the Government Collegiate 
School, Trinidad, to Emily Wisset, widow of A. 
Middleton, esq., Marine Surveyor, R.N. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. Charles W. Cox, Rector 
of Croxton, Lincolnshire, to Mary Isabel, eldest 
dau of Wilson Overend, esq., of Sharrow-head, 
Sheffield. 

At Brighton, Major Grant Allan, of the 3rd 
Regiment Madras Light Infantry, to Catherine 
Annie, eldest dau. of the late Major R. H. 
Richardson, 7th Light Cavalry. 

At Paddington, George William Callender, 
esq., to Sophia, fourth dau. of the late John 
Richardby Bousfield, esq., of Clapham-park. 

At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, George, second sur- 
vivingxson of the late Richard Hodge, esq , the 
Green, Hampstead, to Annie, only dau. of the late 
John Bellamy, of Sleaford. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton-hill, Kingston, the 
Rev. Edward Roberts, M.A., Incumbent of 
Llangystenyn, Carnarvonshire, to Lydia Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Harry Christian Selfe, 
esq., of Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

At Highbury, William Roe Hooper, esq., 
eldest son of John William Hooper, esq., late of 
Bath, to Lucy Fanny, second dau. of Henry Ben- 
son Cox, esq., of Highbury-park. 





OBITUARY. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 

Sept. 16. Of dropsy in the chest, 
aged 36, the Emperor of Japan, who 
recently concluded a treaty with the 
Uniced States, and opened his empire to 
the return of Christianity, after it had 
been expelled about two centuries. The 
“New York Journal of Commerce” gives the 
following :—“ The name of the Emperor, 
as written down by the interpreters, was 
Cassaduco, He had twelve wives. Some 
of the Dutch residents say he had no sons, 
and adopted one for his successor, but the 
interpreters assert that he had one who is 
between fifteen and sixteen years old, and 
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who has ascended the throne. Neither 
widows nor daughters, according to the 
Japanese constitution, are allowed to 
succeed a deceased emperor, but he is 
permitted, in the failure to have a son, to 
adopt any one he pleases, who, upon the 
decease of the emperor, becomes the 
sovereign without opposition. This event 
is much to be regretted, because the con- 
sequences are as yet unknown, and may 
blast all the bright hopes which began to 
be cherished for Japan and its forty 
millions of people. The Spiritual Emperor 
(for, strange, there are two, a civil and 
ecclesiastical) with his bonzes or priests, 
Rr 
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which are innumerable, and as subservient 
to him as the Catholic priests to the Pope, 
is bitterly opposed to all progressive ideas, 
preferring the old isolation and non-inter- 
course to commerce and communication, 
and the superstitions of Buddhism and 
Sintooism to the spiritual, purifying, and 
ennobling doctrines of Christianity. ‘There 
may be re-action, a revolt against the 
liberal ideas of the late Emperor and his 
ministers, but it is earnestly hoped that 
the good work incepted by him will now 
move on, not like the rapid whirlwind and 
storm, but a slow yet victorious wave, till 
the whole empire is not only opened to 
civilisation and Christianity, but possessed 
by them,” 


THe Marquis oF BrisTot. 


Feb.15. In St. James’s-sq., aged 89, the 
Most Hon. Frederick William, Marquis 
of Bristol. 

The venerable Marquis was in the en- 
joyment of his usual health up to Saturday 
last, when he was attacked with gout in 
the stomach, the symptoms increasing 
in intensity up to the time of his death. 
The deceased was born on October 2, 1769, 
and was consequently in the 90th year of 
his age, and the oldest member of the 
House of Lords. The late Marquis, pre- 
vious to his succeeding to the family 
honours, represented Bury St. Edmunds 
in the House of Commons from 1796 to 
July 1803. He was Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs when Lord 
Hawkesbury (afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool) was Secretary of State, from February 
1801 till November 1803. His lordship 
was a conservative in politics, but sup- 
ported the free-trade policy of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, by whom he was offered the 
lord-lieutenancy of Suffolk, but which his 
lordship declined. On the death of his 
father, in July, 1803, he succeeded to the 
earldom of Bristol; and in June, 1826, 
was further raised in the peerage by being 
created Marquis of Bristol. The deceased 
Marquis was hereditary steward of Bury 
St. Edmunds, a governor of King’s College, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries, &c. His lordship 
married, February 20, 1798, the Hon. 
Elizabeth Albana Upton, second daughter 
of Clotworthy, first Viscount Templetown, 
by whom (who died in 1844) he leaves four 
sons and three daughters, namely :—The 
Earl Jermyn, M.P. (now Marquis), and 
Lords Arthur, Charles, and Alfred Her- 
vey; Lady Augusta, widow of Frederick 
C. W. Seymour ; Lady Sophia Wyndham, 
and Lady Elizabeth Georgiana, married 
to the Hon. and Rev. John Grey. The 
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venerable Marquis was a considerate and 
liberal landlord to his tenantry, and be- 
nevolent to the poor, by whom his death 
will be greatly lamented. The Earl Jer- 
myn, M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, succeeds 
to the marquisate and minor dignities by 
the death of his father. The marquis 
married, in December, 1830, Lady Katha- 
rine Manners, fourth daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Duke of Rutland, 
by which estimable lady, who died in 1848, 
he has surviving issue two sons. 


Tue Eart or Ripon. 


Jan. 28, at Putney-heath, Frederick 
John, Earl of Ripon, aged 76. 

The Right Hon. Frederick John Robin- 
son, first Earl of Ripon, was the younger 
son of Thomas, second Lord Grantham, by 
Mary Jemima, second daughter and co-heir 
of Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke, by 
Jemima Marchioness De Grey, and sister 
and heir of the late Countess De Grey. 
His Lordship, who was therefore brother 
to the present Earl De Grey, K.G., was 
born in London on the 30th of October, 
1782. He imbibed the rudiments of his 
education at Sunbury, but was afterwards 
placed at Harrow, where he was the school- 
fellow of Peel, Aberdeen, and Palmerston, 
and also of Lord Byron. From Harrow 
he proceeded to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained Sir William 
Browne’s medal for the best Latin ode in 
1801, and graduated M.A. in the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Robinson’s first connection with 
public life dates from the year 1804, when 
he acted as Private Secretary to his rela- 
tive, the late Lord Hardwicke, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He quitted Ireland 
when that nobleman was recalled upon the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in 1806, and came into 
Parliament for the first time upon the 
dissolution which took place in the autumn 
of that year, as member for Carlow. The 
new Parliament being dissolved on the 
defeat of the Whig Administration in the 
following spring, Mr. Robinson was re- 
turned for the borough of Ripon, which 
he continued to represent for twenty sue- 
ecssive years. In the summer of 1808 he 
accompanied Lord Pembroke upon a special 
mission to Vienna, and returned to Eng- 
land with that nobleman in the ensuing 
autumn. 

Up to the year 1809 Mr. Robinson took 
little part in the debates in Parliament; 
but he supported the Government formed 
under the leadership of the Duke of Port- 
land; which he asserted had been rendered 
a political necessity by the course which 
had been pursued by the previous Admi- 
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nistration in their communication with 
George IIT. upon the subject of the Catho- 
lic question. At the commencement of 
the session of 1809 Mr. Robinson was 
chosen to move the address, and in the 
performance of that duty expressed in 
the strongest manner his conviction of 
the necessity of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war in Spain, the attack upon which 
country by the Emperor Napoleon he de- 
nounced as no less base and unjust in its 
design than perfidious in its execution. 

In the spring of she same year Mr. 
Robinson accepted the appointment of 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, offered 
to him by Lord Castlereagh, who then held 
the seals of the War and Colonial depart- 
ments; and when that noble lord quitted 
office in the following September, on oc- 
casion of the unhappy differences in the 
Cabinet which resulted in a duel between 
his lordship and Mr. Canning, Mr. Robin- 
son felt bound in honour to retire from the 
Administration, though strongly urged by 
Mr. S. Perceval either to retain the Under- 
Secretaryship or else to accept a seat at 
the Board of Treasury or Admiralty. In 
the summer of that year his near relative, 
Mr. Charles Yorke, was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and at his request, 
with the entire concurrence and appro- 
bation of Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Robinson 
accepted a seat at the same board, where 
he remained until the lamentable death of 
Mr. Perceval caused the accession of the 
Earl of Liverpool to the Premiership. At 
this juncture Mr. Robinson was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 
the room of Mr. Rose, and was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. In the 
winter of 1813 he accompanied Lord 
Castlereagh to the Continent, and thus 
became personally cognisant of the com- 
mencement of that series of stirring events 
which eventuated in the overthrow of the 
First Emperor Napoleon. 

Mr. Robinson continued at the Board 
of Trade until the year 1818, when, upon 
the death of Mr. Rose and the resignation 
of Lord Clancarty, he succeeded to the for- 
mer as President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
and the latter as Treasurer of the Navy. 
He became at this time a member of the 
Cabinet, and having discharged the impor- 
tant and responsible duties of his post for 
six years, in 1823 he was requested by 
his Majesty King George IV. to under- 
take the more arduous situation of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the retirement 
of Mr. Vansittart, afterwards Lord Bexley. 

When Mr. Canning was appointed to 
the head of the Administration early in 
1827, that statesman undertook the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
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junction with that of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and at the same Mr. Robinson 
was entrusted with the seals of the Co- 
lonial-office, and advanced to the dignity 
of the peerage by the title of Viscount 
Goderich, a title which had been borne by 
his maternal ancestcr, the last Duke of 
Kent, of the family of De Grey. On the 
dvath of Mr. Canning in the following 
October, his Majesty requested Lord Go- 
derich to conduct the Administration as 
Premier, but his lordship held that high 
post for a few months only, under circum- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty, and it 
must be owned scarcely shewed himself 
equal to them. 

On the formation of Earl Grey’s Mi- 
nistry in 1830, Lord Goderich again re- 
turned to the duties of official life, and a 
second time resumed the seals of the Co- 
lonial-office, which he held down to March, 
1833, when he resigned them into the 
hands of Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, 
who had previously held the Secretaryship 
for Ireland. At the same time he accepted 
the post of Privy Seal, and on the 10th of 
the next month was elevated to the earl- 
dom, when he chose to take his title from 
the borough of Ripon, which he had so 
long represented in the Lower House of 
Parliament. 

In the early part of the year 1834 Lord 
Ripon withdrew from the Grey Adminis- 
tration in conjunction with the present 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
James Graham, on account of internal 
dissensions in the Cabinet, arising from a 
suspicion that the Established Church in 
Ireland was about to be sacrificed to a 
popular outery. 

Lord Ripon took no part in the first 
short-lived Administration of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834-35, but on the return of 
that statesman to place and power in 
September, 1841, he und: rtook the Pre- 
sidentship at first of the Board of Trade, 
and subsequently of the Board of Control, 
but finally retired from official life on the 
breaking-up of Sir Robert Peel’s Adminis- 
tration in 1846, since which time his lord- 
ship has taken little or no part in public 
affairs. 

Lord Ripon was always accustomed to 
speak with quiet ease and dignity, which 
shewed the steadiness and the moderation 
of his principles, and proved that his ob- 
ject always was to render politica] safety 
the constant companion of political pro- 
gress. 

The noble earl married on the Ist of 
September, 1814, the Lady Sarah Hobart, 
only daughter of Robert, the late Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, whose landed property 
he eventually inherited, By that lady, 
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who survives him, his lordship has left an 
mly surviving child, George Frederick 
Samuel, Viscount Goderich, now second 
Earl of Ripon, who was born October 24, 
1827, and married in 1851, Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of Captain and Lady Mary 
Viner, by whom he has issue. His lord- 
ship, who is a magistrate for the West 
Riding, a captain in the West Riding 
Yeomaury Cavalry, and a deputy-lieute- 
nant for Lincolnshire, was M.P. for Hull 
for a few months in 1852-53, and sat 
for Huddersfield from that date down 
to the last general election, when he was 
returned for the West Riding of York- 
shire. A vacancy in the representation 
of that important constituency is conse- 
quently caused by his lordship’s elevation 
to the House of Peers. 


Toe DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


Feb. 3. At Chichester, aged 80, the 
Very Rev. George Chandler, B.C.L. 1804, 
D.C.L. 1824, New College, Oxford, Dean 
of Chichester (1830). 

Dr. George Chandler, Dean of Chichester, 
and for many years Rector of All Souls’ 
Church, Marylebone, was educated at 
William Wykeham’s Colleges, Winchester 
and Oxford. He was Bampton Lecturer 
in 1825, and Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by the S. P. C. K. of General 
Literature. At the establishment of the 
Chichester Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety in Feb. 1831, he accepted the office 
of President, and delivered the inaugural 
lecture, and continued for many years to 
give the annual opening address of the 
session, at all times evincing a lively in- 
terest in its success. It was to him we chiefly 
owe the erection of St. Paul’s Church at 
Northgate, and the removal of Subdeanery 
Church from the north transept of the 
Cathedral to the new commodious Church 
in the West-street, to the funds for the 
building of which he was a liberal con- 
tributor. He also pewed the church at 
his own expense. He was instrumental in 
bringing about the West-street improve- 
ments, which were such an eyesore to the 
citizens. At the death of his sister he 
erected a beautiful stained-glass window to 
her memory. To this event we owe the very 
many beautiful and appropriate stained- 
glass windows for which the Cathedral 
has now become celebrated. As Ordinary, 
and, indeed, at all times, he obtained the 
respect and esteem of the clergy and 
citizens. At one of the Mayor’s dinners 
some years since, we remember, on his 
health being proposed, hearing him de- 
signated “the good old Dean,” and right 
well did he deserve the name. He was 
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very charitable, and in him the poor will 
have lost a friend. Increasing infirmities 
of late years prevented his taking an 
active part in the affairs of this life; still 
he continued almost to the last to fre- 
quent the “ House of God.” He was never 
married. 


Tue Rey. VAUGHAN THOMAS. 


In our Magazine for December we an- 
nounced the decease of the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas, for more than half a century a 
well-known and active resident in Oxford. 
A valued correspondent has since fur- 
nished the following particulars of his 
literary labours :— 

I take the liberty of rescuing the names 
of a few among many of the various ser- 
mons and pamphlets published by him, 
trusting that some abler hand may be 
found to furnish you with a more detailed 
account of his life and literary career. 
Most of his various publications were 
printed for private distribution, and none 
for the purpose of gain or emolument. 
Among his earliest printed works is a 
Sermon on the “ Education of Poor Chil- 
dren,” preached at the visitation of the 
Rev. Dr. Pett, Archdeacon of Oxford, held 
at Woodstock in June, 1812. In1816 he 
printed a sermon preached at St. Mary’s, 
Nov. 5, “ On the Impropriety of conceding 
the Name of Catholic to the Church of 
Rome,” &c.: of this a second edition ap- 
peared in 1838. This sermon was recom- 
mended by the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
in a charge delivered by him in 1822; and 
as a proof of the author’s unwavering 
opinion, we may notice that in a copy of 
the sermon lately in his library, was the 
following autograph note :— 

‘*This sermon, preached in 1816, developes my 
deeply seated conviction as to the true principles 
of the Reformation. My conviction remains the 
same, Nov. 29, 1850, and I would not swerve from 
it even if a second John Calvin were to arise and 
deal with me as he did with Servetus.” 

“Vn. THomas.” 

In 1825 Mr. Thomas printed, by desire 
of the Judges on circuit, an assize ser- 
mon preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, “ On 
the Visitation of Prisoners,” with an ap- 
pendix on the same subject, evincing 
much labour and research. “ The Legality 
of the present Academical System of the 
University of Oxford, asserted October, 
1831, against the New Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review,” was a reply to a 
severe attack made in that journal for the 
month of June previous, and a second 
part of this defence was published by our 
author in March, 1832. <A second edition 
of both was issued in 1853, when many of 
the Reviewer’s old arguments had been 
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newly brought forward during the dis- 
cussions on the subject of reform. 

Mr. Thomas republished in 1834 “A 
Letter to Lord North, on Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles,” generally attri- 
buted to Dr. Horne, the predecessor of 
the late venerable Dr. Routh as Presi- 
dent of Magdalen; this pamphlet was 
subsequently included in a volume of 
Tracts on Subscription, &c., now some- 
what scarce*. 

A sermon on Religious Education, 
preached at St. Mary’s in 1835, follows 
next in order, and in 1838 we again find 
Mr. Thomas in print, “ Reasons for Pro- 
testing against the Principle upon which 
a General Revision of the Statutes of the 
University has been undertaken,” &c., ap- 
pearing in a 4to. pamphlet. The same 
year Mr. Thomas delivered an address at 
the Birmingham Royal School of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, shortly afterwards 
printed, and a second edition of which 
was called for in the year of the author’s 
decease. He also published a sermon on 
* Co-operative Charity,” preached in the 
same town in “aid of the fund for erect- 
ing a fever ward at the Queen’s Hospital,” 
in 1845. 

Mr. Thomas’ intimate acquaintance 
with the parish of Yarnton, of which he 
was for half a century vicar, is evi- 
denced in the account of the church and 
parish, contributed by him to “ The Archi- 
tectural Guide to the neighbourhood of 
Oxford,” in 1846. This account he sub- 
sequently enlarged and printed for the use 
of visitors to that interesting church, 
and also for the benefit of the party 
appointed by him to shew it. This little 
Guide contains some fairly executed wood- 
cuts of the monuments of the Spencer 
family, by which the edifice is best known. 
Whilst speaking of this parish we may 
also notice a paper, full of value, read 
by him to the Historical Section of the 
Archeological Society at their meeting in 
Oxford in June, 1850, entitled, “ An Ac- 
count of the Night March of King Charles 
the First from Oxford, by Wolvercot, 
Yarnton, &c., to Burford and Worcester, 
in June, 1644,” and which he afterwards 
published with additions. This little pam- 
phlet will be found not only of interest to 
the local reader, but also to the student 
of Clarendon, as it traces minutely the 
route taken by the unfortunate monarch 
to avoid the armies of Essex and Waller, 
who by a concerted plan had fully hoped 
to have secured their royal prey within 
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the walls of Oxford. Mr. Thomas was 
not only the historian and archeologist in 
his parish, in 1849 he published “An Ad- 
dress to the Parishioners of Yarnton, on 
the Return of their Feast Sunday,” and 
on the occasion of the parish being threat- 
ened with the visitation of cholera in 1853, 
he issued a “‘ Paper of Advice” to his pa- 
rishioners, which may rightly be termed 
“ Pastoral and Medical.” Both these latter 
brochures shew him to have endeavoured 
to fulfil the duties of a zealous parish 
priest, in imparting instruction both for 
the bodies and souls of those committed 
to his care. 

Mr. Thomas’ love for the Fine Arts 
was well known. “ Thoughts on the 
Cameos and Intaglios of Antiquity, sug- 
gested by a Sight and Survey of the Blen- 
heim Collection,” addressed to the noble 
owner, and privately printed in 1847, 
evidences his consummate taste, and his 
wish to render such objects of beauty more 
accessible. After the decease of his friend 
Dr. Warneford in 1855, Mr. Thomas was 
requested by the Council of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, and other friends of 
that beneficent gentleman, to prepare a 
memoir of him. To this he acceded, and in 
the course of that year issued a volume 
under the title “Christian Philanthropy 
Exemplified in a Memoir of the Rev. 
Samuel Wilson Warneford, LL.D.,” &c., of 
which he presented copies to the friends 
of the deceased, and to those interested 
in his benefactions. This memoir he re- 
printed in an abridged forminthe “Church- 
man’s Magazine,” and afterwards issued 
the same in a pamphlet. As one of Dr. 
Warneford’s trustees, Mr. Thomas in 1857 
published “A Letter to the Magistrates of 
the County of Oxford,” enumerating the 
various errors made by parties less inti- 
mately acquainted than himself with the 
Warneford Asylum on Headington-hill. 
I must not omit to mention the handsome 
volume printed by Mr. Thomas for private 
circulation, only a few years before his 
decease, “The Italian Biography of Sir 
Robert Dudley, Knt.,” with notices of 
the various members of his family. Mr; 
Thomas’ biographical researches relating 
to Sir Robert began in 1806, and he has 
in this memoir shewn much of that 
“variety and versatility” of knowledge 
he claims for the subject of the memoir. 

There are many other printed sermons 
in addition to those named above, preached 
by Mr. Thomas as vicar of Stoneleigh 
and Yarnton, and also in consequence of 
his long and intimate connection with 
the various charitable institutions in the 
counties of Oxford and Warwickshire. 
The library of the late lamented gentle- 
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man was dispersed during the past month, 
and we may say that there was hardly a 
volume which did not bear abundant 
marks of its having been attentively 
perused, and in most cases annotated on, 
by its diligent and indefatigable possessor. 
G. G. 


Tue Rev. C. Vat. Le Grice. 

On Christmas-eve, at his seat, Trercife, 
near Penzance, in Cornwall, within a 
few weeks of the completion of his 86th 
year, the Rev. Charles Valentine Le 
Grice, M.A. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Le Grice, Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Bury St. Edmunds, who afterwards _be- 
came Rector of Wickhampton, Norfolk, 
and of Thwaite, Suffolk, and was born at 
Bury on the 14th of Feb. 1773. 

The family of Le Grice had been long 
settled in Norfolk, where their names may 
be traced back for three centuries. 

He was the eldest of eight children, and 
was named Valentine from the accident of 
his birth on that day, but he was known 
by, and delighted in, the contraction Val. 
Of his brothers, Samuel obtained a com- 
mission in the 60th Foot and died at 
Jamaica. Henry entered the law, and 
died at Wisbeach about 1845. Perry 
died young: five sisters, all deceased, 
completed the family. 

Estimable as he was in all the relations 
of life, possessed of brilliant talents, and 
for more than sixty years a contributor to 
the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, a memoir 
of him would be sought in our columns, 
had he not also been the last surviving 
friend in boyhood of two men who gained 
for themselves a leading place in English 
literature. 

At the very early age of eight he was placed 
in Christ’s Hospital, being a relation of one 
of its benefactors, the munificent founder 
of Guy’s Hospital. Here for nine years 
he was class-fellow of Coleridge. Together 
they removed from form to form, and sat 
side by side; using, as was then'the wont 
of the school, the same Dictionary, until 
Coleridge, as Senior Grecian, went to 
Cambridge in 1791. Le Grice’s friendship 
with Charles Lamb was still more inti- 
mate; and in their school-boy rambles 
about London he always found a home in 
Lamb’s family. Throughout life he al- 
ways spoke with the warmest affection of 
these early associates, but especially of the 
younger; an interesting biographical no- 
tice of whom, from his pen, forms a por- 
tion of Mr. Justice Talfourd’s edition of 
Lamb’s Life and Letters; and that the 
regard was mutual appears from Lamb’s 
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kind references to his friend Le Grice in 
his essays and correspondence. Bishop 
Middleton aud Dr. Trollope were also con- 
temporaries of Mr. Le Grice at school. 

One anecdote, which Mr. Le Grice used 
to mention of his school-days, assures us 
that with him has passed away almost the 
last of those who had seen Johnson. The 
Doctor occasionally visited at the school a 
boy who was either a relative or a proleg?é. 
Mr. Le Grice well remembered the respect 
and reverence which was paid to the 
great English moralist, and the sensation 
throughout the school when one day a 
boy came in and said, “ Doctor Johnson 
is dead !” 

Lamb, it is well known, did not go to 
the University, whither Mr. Le Grice 
proceeded in 1792; but their intimacy 
was kept up by Lamb’s occasional and 
welcome visits to his early friend; who 
was in little more than a year separated 
from Coleridge by the sudden flight of the 
latter. 

In 1792 Mr. Le Grice entered at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, which he had 
chosen in preference to Pembroke, although 
an exhibition awaited him there. At the 
end of his freslman’s year he was placed 
in the first class with eight others, amongst 
whom were Dr. Dealtry, Incumbent of 
Clapham and Archdeacon of Winchester, 
and Dr. Wordsworth, afterwards Master 
of Trinity. Retaining their friendship, he 
survived them all; as he has indeed, we 
believe, all his College contemporaries, ex- 
cept the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, still 
older than himself, with whom he appears 
to have occasionally correspo:.ded until 
the last year of his life. He took his B A, 
degree in 1796, “ Kempthorne’s year.”’ 

He soon became a Scholar of Trinity, 
and won the chief declamation prize, a 
silver cup, in the same year that Words- 
worth gained the second prize, having 
also in consequence to deliver a second 
declamation at the Commemoration. It 
is some evidence of the favour with which 
these youthful exertions were regarded, 
that they were printed at the request of 
his College superiors. 

We are not aware that any other prizes 
were obtained by him during his residence 
at the University. His talents and tastes, 
which were solely literary, and his universal 
acceptance as the favourite of society, will 
serve to explain this; when it is also re- 
collected that very few indeed were, at that 
period, the avenues to academic distine- 
tion which were open to any who had not 
gained mathematical honours. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the especial 
friend of Middleton, afterwards first bi- 
shop of Calcutta, of Dealtry, and of Legh 
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Richmond, was a mere trifler. Many 
years after this (in 1831) the writer had 
the pleasure of passing some time in the 
company of the late Dr. Dealtry, who, as 
soon as he found his younger companion 
knew Mr. Le Grice, could talk on no 
other subject; his heart seemed so full of 
the recollection of happy college days, and 
he again and again requested his most 
affectionate remembrances. 

If Mr. Le Grice turned aside from the 
pursuit of academic honours, his pen was 
not idle; and many a sportive effusion 
circulated throughout the University : some 
of them may still linger in Trinity. A few 
were printed, of these we have only seen 
a humorous “General Theorem for a * * * 
* * * College Declamation (in verse), with 
copious Notes. By Gronovius.” The inci- 
dents arising out of one song have been 
described by the late Mr. Gunning in his 
own peculiar way. The real story, how- 
ever, has placed the Vice-Chancellor in a 
more amiable light than suited Mr. Gun- 
ning’s purpose. 

A slight effort of a graver kind, “ Ana- 
lysis of Paley’s Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy,” which Mr. Le Grice drew up, 
probably to assist his own studies, was 
printed during his College career. Re- 
peated editions of it serve to shew that it 
was found useful by several succeeding 
generations of undergraduates. 

Although not printed until some time 
after his quitting Cambridge, we may 
perhaps refer to this period “ Daphnis and 
Chloe, a Pastoral Novel, now first selectly 
translated from the original Greek of 
Longus.” Its title and motto,— 

* Nil dictu foedum visuque hee limina 

tangat.”—Juv. 

sufficiently indicate the care with which 
it has been adapted to the perusal of the 
English reader. It may be added that its 
execution shewed much poetic feeling; 
aud whilst removing the blemishes of 
Longus, the translation preserved the 
grace and simplicity of the original. 

A few months after taking his B.A. 
degree in 1796, Mr. Le Grice visited 
Cornwall, which theneeforward became 
his home. Here he became the tutor of 
Mr. Nicholls, of Trereife, the only son of 
a widow lady of good property. In 1798 
he received Holy Orders, and in the same 
year he married Mrs. Nicholls, who died 
in 1820, from which time he remained 
a widower. Mr. Nicholls, his former pupil, 
died in 1812, at the age of 27, when the 
lauded estates became his entire property. 

A sermon which he was called upon to 
preach on St. Matthew’s Day, 1805, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor and the Governors 
of the Royal Hospitals, was printed by the 
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desire and at the request of the Gover- 
nors of Christ’s Hospital. Shortly after 

ras published an “ Address to the Veteran 
Seamen,” from a Sermon preached by him 
in the chapel of Greenwich Hospital on 
the day of the thanksgiving for the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar. 

In 1806 he was elected by the Corpo- 
ration of Penzance Incumbent of St. 
M:ry’s Chapel in that town, the duties of 
which he had for many years undertaken 
gratuitously for the benefit of his prede- 
cessor. He resigned this preferment in 
1831, and never held any other. 

But until incapacitated by failing 
strength, he was ever ready to give his 
assistance to any sick or absent clerical 
neighbour, and by his effective preaching 
to advocate the cause of local charities. 
He was a magistrate of the county for 
about forty years. 

His attachment to his Alma Mater 
was a passion. ‘To be a Cambridge, and, 
above all, a Trinity man, was a suffi- 
cient introduction to him. His contem- 
poraries had gradually passed away ; but 
his name long remained a_ household 
word at Trinity, where his visits were 
always welcome; and it was the highest 
gratification to him to receive from time 
to time, under his own hospitable roof, 
those distinguished ornaments of the Uni- 
versity whom scientific pursuits or summer 
rambles brought into Cornwall. 

Through his friendship with the Master 
of Trinity he had known his poet  bro- 
ther ; and in one of the last journeys made 
by Southey he renewed at Trereife the 
acquaintance which had commenced in 
early life. 

From youth to age there was a charm 
around Mr. Le Grice which delighted all 
who casually met him, and riveted the 
affectionate regards of those who had the 
happiness to know him intimately. His 
kind and gentle manners, the genuine ex- 
pression of an open-hearted sympathy, his 
tenderness towards little children, and his 
anxious care for the comfort and relief of 
the unfortunate, as well as the zeal and 
ability with which he maintained their 
“ause in speeches, letters, and pamphlets, 
secured him universal respect, and espe- 
cially endeared him to the poor. His 
genial conversation, enriched by various 
reading, abounding in anecdote, and cver- 
flowing with wit ever sparkling, but al- 
ways playful, rendered him the most fas- 
cinating of companions. The wit which, 
according to Charles Lamb, distinguished 
his boyhood, and which was so attractive 
at the University, never forsook him ; for, 
although it was chastencd and restrained 
by the graver occupations of after-life and 
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advancing age, he failed not to remember 
the maxim of the wise man, “There is a 
time to laugh.” 

Many a humorous composition, in print 
and in manuscript, circulates in the neigh- 
hourhood once gladdened by his presence, 
and many a graceful sonnet has found a 
place in our pages. But those who know 
only thus much, will have but a faint 
image of what he has been. His rich 
fancy poured forth its treasures in careless 
and lavish profusion, and the delighted 
hearers forgot that the fountain was not 
perennial. 

An only son, Day Perry Le Grice, Esq., 
a magistrate for the county of Cornwall, 
succeeds to the estates. 


WIxtIAM H. PreEscorr. 


Jan. 28. At Boston, United States, 
aged 62, William Hickling Prescott, the 
eminent historian. 

About two years since he had a slight 
stroke of paralysis, which, however, soon 
yielded to medical treatment, and for 
many months past he has seemed in ex- 
cellent health and spirits; his friends 
confidently predicting for him many more 
years of active literary exertion. But it 
was otherwise ordered by the All-Disposer. 
At twelve o’clock yesterday he was in his 
usual health; at half-past twelve he was 
stricken with apoplexy, and at two o’clock 
he had breathed his last. 

Mr. Prescott belonged to a New Eng- 
land family of high honour. His grand- 
father, Colonel William Prescott, as is 
well known, commanded the American 
forces at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. His 
father, William Prescott, generally known 
and addressed in this community, during 
the later years of his life, as Judge Pres- 
cott, was one of the best and wisest men 
who have ever lived and died among us. 
He was a lawyer, in a very large practice 
for a great many years, and a very acute, 
successtul, and learned jurist. But his 
mind was never subdued to what it worked 
in; there was nothing in it narfow, limit- 
ed, or technical. On the contrary, he was 
a man of large sagacity, of comprehen- 
sive wisdom, who looked at all things 
from a high point of view, and although 
his life was passed in a private walk— 
though he never held any other than a 
judicial office and for a short period, yet 
in the judgment of all who knew him, 
there was no civil function or trust which 
he was not competent to discharge with 
signal ability. His mother was a daughter 
of Thomas Hickling, who for a great many 
years was United States Consul at the 
Azores. He was born in Salem, Mass., 
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May 4, 1796, and resided there until his 
father’s removal to Boston, when he him- 
self was twelve years old. He entered 
Harvard College in 1811, and was gradu- 
ated in 1814, While at college, he was 
deprived by accident of the use of one eye, 
and the sight of the other was so impaired 
as to prevent him from engaging in any 
occupation in which the constant use of 
that organ should be necessary. Happily, 
his father’s circumstances were such as to 
preclude the necessity of his toiling for 
bread. He early determined to devote 
himself to a life of literature. Soon after 
leaving college, being advised to travel, he 
went to Europe and spent two years in 
an extended journey through England, 
France, and Italy, and at the end of it re- 
turned home in excellent general health, 
but with no great improvement in the 
state of his eyes. 

His marriage soon after took place; 
and from this period his days flowed on in 
diligent and uneventful devotion to lite- 
rary pursuits. He was never enabled to 
use his own eyes but for a short time in 
the day, but was constantly obliged to use 
the eyes of others for his studies and re- 
searches, as well as to record the results of 
them. His quiet perseverance and con- 
tinuous industry enabled him to triumph 
over this difficulty, and to achieve an 
amount of literary production which is not 
merely most honourable to his intellectual 
powers, but conveys a noble moral lesson 
to all who may be burdened with similar 
trials. His earliest literary efforts were 
contributions to the “North American 
Review,” upon subjects drawn from Span- 
ish, English, American, and especially 
Italian literature. Indeed, at one time 
he contemplated an extended work upon 
Italian literature. He also contributed 
to Sparks’s “American Biography” a 
beautiful notice of Charles Brockden 
Brown. Most of these earliest produc- 
tions were published in 1845, in a volume 
entitled “ Biographical and Critical Mis- 
cellanies.” 

After some deliberation and hesitation, 
he selected the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella as the subject of an extended 
historical work ; and to this the assiduous 
labour of many years was cheerfully and 
patiently given. He drew his materials 
not merely from all printed sources, but 
he was enabled to procure many manu- 
script authorities which no writer before 
him, at least in English, had been able to 
gain access to. The work was published 
in 1838, in three volumes, under the title 
of the “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the Catholic.” As we are 
giving only a rapid sketch of Mr. Pres- 
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cott’s life, without any extended literary 
criticism of his works, it is enough here 
to say that this admirable production was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm both 
in Europe and America. Scholars and 
philosophers admired its depth of re- 
search, while general readers were charmed 
by the limpid ease and natural grace of its 
style, his brilliant descriptions and ani- 
mated pictures. It was scon translated 
into French, Spanish and German. Its 
author was immediately elected a member 
of the Royal Academy of Madrid. The 
popularity which it gained upon its first 
publication it has since steadily main- 
tained. It has gone through several edi- 
tions in England and America, and is one 
of the established classics in the language. 

Mr. Prescott’s literary industry was not 
checked by the success of his first work. 
He did not, for a moment, repose under 
his laurels. He immediately devoted him- 
self to the investigation of another bril- 
liant period in the history of Spain, the 
fruits of which appeared in 1843, in a 
work, in three volumes, called the “ His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico, with a 
Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican 
Civilization, and the Life of the Con- 
queror Hernando Cortez.” This work was 
received with favour not less than that 
which had greeted the History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The literary world 
recognised in it the same careful research, 
the same accuracy of statement, the same 
persuasive sweetuess and magic beauty of 
style. 

In 1847 was published, in two volumes, 
the “History of the Conquest of Peru, 
with a Preliminary View of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Incas,” a work of kindred and 
commensurate excellence to that of the 
“ History of the Conquest of Mexico.” 

Mr. Prescott now devoted himself with 
unabated ardour to the preparation of a 
work of wider range and broader scope— 
a work which, alas! he has not been per- 
mitted to finish—the “History of the 
Reign of Philip the Second.” This was 
a theme requiring a larger and more com- 
prehensive treatment than his previous 
works, and Mr. Prescott made his prepa- 
rations for it with an extent and delibera- 
tion proportionate to its magnitude. He 
had now become one of the great literary 
names of the age, and found everywhere 
persons who were ready to give him 
assistance, Everywhere, both public col- 
lections and private archives were thrown 
open to him. It was while preparing for 
this work that he indulged himself with a 
brief excursion to England, where he was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm by 
persons of the highest distinction in litera- 
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ture and social life, and where the favour- 
able impression created by his works was 
confirmed by his prepossessing appearance 
and delightful manners. He took ample 
time for the task, which he destined to 
be the crowning work of his life. In the 
latter part of 1855 appeared the first two 
volumes of this work, under the title of 
the “ History of the Reign of Philip tlie 
Second, King of Spain.” The highest 
expectations of the public were gratified by 
it. In dealing with this more compre- 
hensive subject, it was admitted that he 
had shewn the same careful research, the 
same conscientious balancing of authori- 
ties, the same calm and judicial temper, 
and that it was commended to the general 
taste by the same picturesque narrative 
and the same fascination of style. 

In 1856 Mr. Prescott published an 
edition of Robertson’s ‘‘ History of the 
Reign of Charles the Fifth,” with notes, 
and a valuable supplement containing an 
account of the Emperor’s life after his 
abdication. 

This very last year, indeed but a few 
weeks since, the third volume of his “ His- 
tory of Philip the Second” appeared. The 
ink seems hardly dry upon the manuscript 
in which we recorded our honest and 
fervent admiration of this delightful 
volume. 

The highest possible acknowledgments 
of literary distinction were liberally 
showered upon Mr. Prescott. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1850, conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
1845 he received the highest of all dis- 
tinctions of its class, in being elected a 
corresponding member of the class of 
Moral and Political Philosophy in the 
French Institute, succeeding Navarete, 
the Spanish historian. Of most of the 
learned societies in Europe he was a 
member. 

Mr. Prescott was as rich in the love of 
his friends as in the admiration of the 
literary world. His manners were most 
frank, simple, and engaging; his social 
nature was strong and active; and his 
sympathies were ever ready and easily 
moved. His countenance was extremely 
fine and prepossessing, and retained to the 
last a youthful glow and animation which 
were the faithful expression of a sunny 
temper and an ever young heart. No 
man was ever more warmly beloved; no 
man could shew a better title to the affec- 
tions of his friends. His honours and dis- 
tinctions never impaired the simplic.ty : nd 
sweetness of his nature, or changed his 
countenance towards any one whom he 
had ever known and loved. No man s0 
eminent was ever pursued with less of 
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envy, detraction, or ill-will. No man’s 
honours were ever a subject of more hearty 
delight to his friends. 

Mr. Prescott leaves a widow and three 
children, two sons anda daughter.— Bos- 
ton Courier. 


Mr. WM. FREELING JERDAN. 


Feb.6. Aged 41, Mr. William Freeling 
Jerdan, second son of Mr. William Jerdan. 

By his birth connected with the literary 
world, he did not, however, devote him- 
self to literatyre, and was only a casual 
contributor of lighter matter to the press. 
In office business he was very able and 
expert, and had realized a moderate com- 
petency, when the fearful railway crash 
(he being ten secretary to the Great 
Northern of France) wrecked him in the 
gulph of extended ruin. He afterwards 
turned more assiduously to literary em- 
ployment ; became a principal shareholder 
in, and administrator of, the “ Literary 
Gazette,” out of which he retired to make 
room for Messrs. Benham and Reeve. 
For several years, and at the time of his 
premature death, he was a clerk in the 
General Post Office. Gifted with more 
than common talent, he was one of the 
kindest-hearted beings that ever existed, 
and his loss is not only sincerely lamented 
by his family and relatives, but by a 
numerous circle whom he had attached by 
his ever-cbliging disposition and readiness 
to serve by any means that lay in his 
power. 


Mr. Jonn GRABHAM. 


Aug.9. Aged 57, Mr. John Grabham, 
late superintendent of the Reading-room 
of the British Museum. He had been for 
twenty-five years in the service of that 
Institut'on, and succeeded the late Mr. 
Cates as principal superintendent of the 
Reading-room in 1850. Mr. Grabham was 
in other respects a very useful literary 
labourer. He edited and added to Malt- 
by’s “ Greek Gr.dus ;” compiled the Index 
to the “ Cyclopedia Metropolitana,” form- 
ing the whole of the last volume of that 
great work ; the index to the new edition 
of Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments,” (edited 
by Townsend and Cattley), those to several 
volumes of the Parker Society’s works, 
and others. He has left five children, of 
whom the eldest, bearing his own name, 
also holds an appointment at the Brit:sh 
Museum 
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Jan. 14. At Chelienham, the Rev John Tucker, 
R. of Hawling (1846), and P.C. of Chariton Ab- 
botts (1831), Gloucestershire. 
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Jan. 19. At Worthing, aged 56, the Rev. 
Randle Jackson Waters, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827, 
D.D., 1844, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Minor 
Canon of St. Peter’s, and late Master of Em- 
manuel Hospital, Westminster. 

Jan. 21. While on a visit at Over Vicarage, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, aged 43, 
the Rev. John Lowthian, P.C. of Wharton (1845), 
Cheshire. 

Jan. 22. At Northgate-house, Winchester, 
aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Heathcote, Shaw-hill, 
Wiltshire. 

At Dover, aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Sparkes 
Griffinhoofe, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, V. of Arkesden and of May- 
land (1805), Essex. 

Jan. 23. At Giggleswick-in-Craven, aged 72, 
the Rev. John Howson, M.A., 45 years Second 
Master of Giggleswick Grammar School. 

Jan. 24. At Trentishoe, North Devon, the 
Rev. Charles Griffiths, 35 years Rector of that 
parish. 

At Leamington, the Rev. John Clementson, 
Vicar of Wolvey, (1839), Warwickshire. 

Jan. 25. At the Rectory, Caldecote, aged 69, 
the Rev. John Darby, B.A. 1810, M.A. 1813, 
Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Caldecote and 
of Denton, Hunts. 

At the Rectory, Haselbury Bryan, near Bland- 
ford, aged 73, the Rev. Henry Walter, B.D., and 
F.R.S., Rector of that parish. He was born in 
Linco!nsbire, in 1785. His father was in Holy 
Orders. At the usual age, Henry was sent to 
Cambridge, and entered us a Pensioner at St. 
John’s College. He must have read with great 
diligence and application, for in his examination 
for his degree, he was placed Second Wrangler, 
the first anniversary honour of the year (1806) 
having been carried off by his competitor, the 
present Lord Chief Baron Pollock, Senior Wran- 
gler. Mr. Walter was shortly afterwards chosen 
Fellow of St. John’s, and became tutor to bis 
Grace the late Duke of Northumberland, who 
appointed him his domestic chaplain, and in 
the year 1821 presented him to the rectory of 
Haselbury Bryan, which he held to the day of 
his death: thus he was Rector over this large 
parish for nearly thirty-eight years. For some 
time Mr. Walter held the office of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Haileybury, which office 
he resigned on being appointed to his incum- 
bency. He wrote and published a History of 
England, and at different times published smaller 
writings on different subjects. As a divine, he 
reverently brought all his sentiments in subjec- 
tion to the authority of Holv Scripture. 

Jan, 26. At Upper Holloway, aged 62, the 
Rev. David Rees, late of the Rectory, Scole, 
Norfolk, and formerly Vicar of Aberavon and 
Baglan. 

At the Vicarage, aged 73, the Rev. John Har- 
ward, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1809, Trinity College, 
Oxford, V. of Whaplode (1851), Lincolnshire. 

At Sibson Rectory, aged 91, the Rev. Thomas 
Neale, having held the living nearly 70 years. 

Jan. 28. At Woodbury, Exeter, aged 86, the 
Rev. Francis Filmer, B.C.L. 1804, Alban Hall, 

Oxford, youngest son of the late Rev. Sir Ed- 
mund Filmer, of Fast Sutton, Kent. 

Jan. 31. Aged 59, the Rev. Jacob Picton, B.A. 
1828, M.A. 1831, Queen’s College, Cambridge, C. 
of Bulmer with Belchamp, Essex. 

Lately. The Rev. George Ambrose Warde, 
3.A. 1826, Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of 
ralding (1857), Kent. 

. 1. At Barton-court, Canterbury, aged 53, 

Rev. William John Chesshyre, Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Rector of St. Martin’s, and 
Rural Dean. 

Feb. 2. At Twickenham, aged 88, the Rev. 
Charles Proby, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Canon of Windsor (1814), V. 
of Twickenham (1818), Middlesex, and of Tach- 
brook (1804), Warwickshire. 


At Wombwell, Barnsley, aged 36, the Rev. 
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T. K. Nicholson, C. of Wombwell, and late Mis- 
sionary at Massulipatam, South India. 

Aged 90, the Rev. Jacub Lay, Rector of Ash- 
prington. 

At Bath, aged 85, the Rev. Jeremiah Awdry, 
B.A. 1795, M.A. 17 98, Oriel College, Oxford, V. 
of Felstead (1798), Essex. 

Feb. 5. Aged 52, the Rev. Isaac Urban Cook, 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1835, Edmund Hall, Oxford, V. 
of East Lulworth (1835), and Coombe-Keynes 
(1835), Dorset. 

Feb. 6. At the Rectory, Sullington, aged 77, the 
Rev. George Palmer, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1808, for- 
merly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, R. of 
Sullington (1824), and of Parham (1815), Sussex. 

. At Charleome Rectory, Bath, aged 63, 
the pe William Brooke Kempson, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1827, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, R. 
of Stoke-Lacy (1839), Herefo: dshire. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, aged 60, the Rev. 
Richard T. P. Pope, of Bron Menai, Bangor, 
formerly of Cork. 

Aged 83, the Rev. James Inman, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1505, D.D. 1820, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, many years Profes~- 
sors of Mathematics at the Royal Naval College, 
and the School of Naval Architecture, Ports- 
mouth. Dr. Inman was the oldest of Cambridge 
Senior Wranglers, his degree cating back as far 
as 1800, and has long been regarded with high 
esteem in naval circles for his application of 
se‘ence to navigation and ship-building. He 
sailed round the world with Flinders, as as- 
tronomer, was wrecked with him, and took part 
with the late Sir John Franklin in that celebrated 
action in which a fleet of British merchantmen 
beat off the French Admiral Linois. His trans- 
lation of ‘* Chapman,” with his valuable annota- 
tions, is the text-book on which all subsequent 
writers on naval architecture bave proceeded. 

At the Rectory, Nenagh, aged 82, the Rev. 
James Hill Poe, R. and VY. of Nenagh. 

Feb. 9. At Dent, Yorkshire, aged 67, the Rev. 
John Sedgwick, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, P.C. of Dent. 

Feb. 10. At his residence, St. Mary’s-place, 
Leamington, aged 82, the Rev. Clement Newsam, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, Worcester Colles e, Oxford, 
V. of Portbury with Tickenham (1803). 

At Sculthorpe Rectory, Norfolk, aged 71, the 
Rev. Edward Marsham, B.A. 1808 (St. John’s), 
M.A. 1811, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, R. of 
Sculthorpe (1811), and of Stratton-Strawless 
(1828), Norfolk. 

Feb. 15. In Little Ryder-street, London, aged 
59, the Rev. Sir John Newport, bart., only sur- 
viving son of the late William Newport, esq., of 
Waterford, and nephew of the late Right Hon. 
Sir J. Newport, bart., M.P., of New-park, co. 
Kilkenny, Comptroller-General of the Exchequer, 
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Jan.13. At Edinburgh, aged 81, the Rev. 
Henry Grey, D.D. This venerable and amiable 
man was the oldest ordained minister of the 
Free Church, which testified its sense of his 
merits by electing him to the Moderator’s chair 
the year after the Disruption. At one time 
among the most popular preachers in the Church 
of Scotland, and esteemed no less for his literary 
gifts than for the gentleness and refinement of 
his character. Dr. Grey had for some years 
back ceased to take any prominent part in public 
business, though he continued to discharge his 
ministerial duties with undiminished earnestness 
almost to the close of his life. 

Jan. 21. At St. Thomas’s Hospital, from the 
effects of a severe accident, aged 55, the Rev. John 
Watson, Principal of Hz wckney College. This rev. 
gentleman was knocked down by an omnibus near 
the Clock-tower at the foot of London Bridge, 
and sustained severe injuries in his face, so severe 
that his tongue and nose were torn away from 
his face. The detectives have used every exer- 
tion to find the omnibus which knocked Mr. 
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Watson down, but hitherto without avail. Mr. 
Watson was Theological Professor at the Con- 
gregational College at Hackney, where his death 
has occasioned a profound feeling of regret. 

Feb. 12. At Bruton, the Rev. Wm. Skinner, 
for thirty years Pastor of the Independent 
Chapel. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 29. At Launceston, Tasmania, aged 55, 
Brooxes Hugh Bullock, esq., son of the late 
Stanley Bullock, esq., of Exeter. 

Sept. 30. On board the ship ‘“‘ Genghis Khan,” 
at sea, aged 33, Capt. Henry P. Brussey Berthon, 
Bombay Artillery, eldest son of Peter Henry 
Berthon, esq., of the Forest, Walthamstow. 

Nov. 13. At St. Mark’s-cresent, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, aged 66, Lieut. Samuel Baker, R.N. 

Nov. 25. At Sarawak, Borneo, aged 25, 
Annie, — of J. Brooke Brooke, esq. 

Dec. At Lucknow, from wounds received 
on October 21, aged 19, H. G. Eyre Richards, 
Lieut. Rifle Brigade, son of the Rev. G. P. 
Richards, Rector of Stamford Cour tenay, Devon, 

Dec.9. Atthe British Legation in Dresden, 
aged 70, Lady Adelaide Dorothea Forbes. 

Dec. 12. At Jhansi, Central India, aged 19, 
Lieut. G. T. Hobson, 24th Regt. Bombay N. L 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. H. H. Hobsen, of 
Cotham, near Bristol. 

At Ahmednuggur, East Indies, aged 24, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Stewart Fellows, esq., 5th Regt. 
H.M.’s N.L.I., and last surviving dau. of the 
Rev. R. C. Hathway, Vicar of Kewstoke, 
Somerset. 

At the Cape, on his way home from China, 
aged 25, Lieut. L. a R.N., of H.M.S. 
** Pique, + son of the Rev. James Hamilton Chi- 
chester, Rector of Arlington. 

Dec. 18. At Mhow, Central India, aged 23, 
H. Percy Tillard, Lieut. Royal Horse Artillery, 
eldest son of Philip Tillard, esq., of Stukeley-hall, 
near Huntingdon. 

Dec. 19. At Trichinopoly, aged 21, William 
James Cottam, Madras Artillery, second son of 
George William Cottam, esq., of Blackheath. 

Dec. 22. At Valencia, in Spain, aged 24, Chas. 
Daniel Stiebel, eldest son of Samuel Stiebel, esq., 
of Sussex-sq., Hyde-park. 

Dec. 25. At Pre-s-hall, Shrepshire, the resi- 
dence of his grandtather, Col. Sir Robt. C. Hill, 
C.B., aged 18, Alfred, eldest son of A. Hill, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Wellington-st., London-bridge, 
aged 48, John Chas. Weaver Lever, esq., M.D., 
accoucheur to, and lecturer on midwifery at, 
Guy's Hospital. He was a contributor of various 
papers to the ‘Medical Gazette” and Guy’s 
Hospital Reports. 

Dec. 30. Aged 27, Henry George, son of Mr. 
J. Davis, Master of St. Paul’s Parochial Schools, 
Knightsbridge. He had suffered from delicate 
heaith during his whole life, from his nurse 
placing him upon the dewy grass when ten 
months old. He had devoted his attention to 
topographical antiquities, particularly those of 
his own vicinity. He wrote a series of articles, 
entitled ‘‘Our Local Associations,” for the West 
Middlesex Advertiser ; and has left prepared for 
the press ‘* Memorials of the Hamlet of Knights- 
bridge, with Notices of its Immediate Neighbour- 
hood,’’ which are about to be published by sub- 
scription. He had also commenced a work on 
** Pimlico,’”’ and another entitled ‘* The Recollec- 
tions of Piccadilly.” He has bequeathed his cole 
lections to the London and Middlesex Archeeolo- 
gical Society. 

Jan. 5. Aged 80, Elizabeth, wife of Timothy 
Hutton, esq., of Clifton-castle, and Marshe-ball, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan.6, At Gibleston-lodge, Zetland, the resi- 
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dence of her brother, Henrietta Jane Christina, 
third dau. of the late J. Scott, esq., of Sealloway. 

At Ashby-de-la-Laund, Lincolnshire, aged 29, 
Alisimon, fifth surviving dau. of Joseph Clarke, 
esq. 

Xe Kensington-pl., aged 70, S. Wilson, esq. 

At Barnhey, near Liver;ool, aged 79, Daniel 
Willink, esq. 

Aged 83, David Beatson, esq., of Gomm-terrace, 
Paradise-row, Rotherhithe. 

A: Basildon-park, near Reading, aged 28, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. George G. P. Glossop, and dau. 
of the late James Morrison, esq. 

At his residence, Kew-green, aged 84, John 
Matthews, esq. 

Aged 76, Michael Arthur, esq., R.N. 

At his residence, at Brook-green, Hammer- 
smith, Charles Edward Hunt, esq. 

Jan.7. At Weymouth, aged 52, Mary Ann, 
wife of R. O. Mille.ige, late of Hilperton, Wilts, 

Jan. 8. Atthe Lawn, Taunton, aged 97, Jas. 
Du Sautoy, esq. He was the son of Pierre Fran- 

ois Du Sautoy, a French cavalry otticer, and was 

orn in the year 1761. Ile was educated by Dr. 
Mant, and received his first commission in 1777, 
at the age of fifteen. After some years spent 
abroad in active service, he retired in the year 
1793, on his marriage with Mary, dau. of the late 
Rev. John Hinton, A.M., of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Chawton, Hants, by whom 
he leaves one son, the Rev. F. Du Sautoy, of 
Haselbury. Soon after his marriage, he settled 
in the neighbourhood of Budleigh Salterton ; and 
for some years he took the command of the 
Otterton Volunteers. In 1803 he was appointed 
bserrack-mister of the cavalry at Totnes, which 
were paid off in 1822, when he obtained the 
same appointment at Taunton, which he retained 
until the spring of 1855. He was then permitted 
to retire on full pay, and to retain all his staff- 
allowances. Pierre Frangois Du Sautoy, the 
father o! James Du Sautoy, was one of the seven 
French officers wo accompanied Prince Charles 
Edward to Scotland in 1745, and was subse- 
quently ‘aken prisoner and brought to England 
in the ‘‘Grafton.” He was allied to the house 
of Stuart through the Guises; and was aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Clermont de Galleyrand at the 
battle of Fontenoy. The house of Du Sautoy, or 
Du Saultoy, once held a high and a noble position 
in Alsatia, as the Sieurs of Melk, or Moik, from 
whom the family Christian names of Pierre 
Frangois (Peter Francis) and Jacques (James) 
have been handed down to the present genera- 
tion, settled in this country. A niece of Pierre 
Fangois Du Sautoy, Sieur de Melk, married, in 
1656, Louis d’Aumale, Seigneur de Balétré. 
Another niece married, in 1658, Henry d’Amerval, 
Chevalier Seigneur d’ Asservilliers ; and Madeléne 
Du Sautoy married Du Clozel, Seigneur de 
Voisin. ‘These intermarriages led to the migra- 
tion of the family of Du Sautoy into Picardy, 
where d@’Aumale, Charles de Lorraine, and Guise 
Claude de Lorraine had received appointments. 
The family archives have been preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Im»ériale at Paris. 

Jan, 9. At Kingston, Canada West, aged 21, 
Geo. Sackville Cotter, esq., eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Cotter, Madras Artillery. 

At Madeira, Marianna, wife of Henry H. 
Temple, esq. ; also, on the 18th inst., at Cam- 
bridge, Robert Temple, esq., late of Madeira. 

Jan. 10, At Sydenham, Dr. Esdaile. 

At Corbally, aged 113, James M’Alenson, esq. 
He was an active member of the volunt: er corps, 
and was present at Dungannon, at the great 
meeting of 1782. 

At Perdiswell-cottage, Worcester, aged 78, 
Hester, widow of W. R. Eginton, esq., and last 
surviving dau. of John Rocke, esq., formerly of 
Wells, Somerset. 

Jan. 11. At Malta, aged 22, Lieut. Alexander 
Ogilvy Macfarlane, R.N., H.M.S. * Recruit,” of 
Donavourd, Perthshire. 

At his residence, Daisy-bank, Corgleton, aged 
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62, R. G. Temple, esq., Judge of the North 
Staffordshire County Courts. 

At Swinton, Berwickshire, Isabella, relict of 
Samuel Swinton, esq., of Swinton. 

At Gillingham, Kent, Catharine, widow of John 
O’Gorman, esq., H.M.’s 3lst Regt. 

Jan. 12. At Malta, Colonel James Richard 
Colnett, H.E.I.C.S., of Southwick-crese., Hyde- 
park-square. 

At Constantinople, Mr. Antonio Stampa, an 
old and much respected resident in that city. 

At Cuckney-hill, Mansfield, aged 82, William 
Presley, esq. 

Jan. 13. At his residence, Stoborough, near 
Wareham, aged 72, Charles Willcox, esq., late 
master-shipwright of her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Deptford. 

Jan. 14. At Heavitree, Merena, relict of Capt. 
Charles Courant Bailey, 3lst Regt. 

At Rome, Ellen, dau. of the late Ralph Claver- 
ing, esq., Callaly-castle, Northumberland. 

In London, aged 37, Brevet-Major William J. 
Anderson, 2nd West India Regt. 

At Burton, near Christchurch, aged 74, Chas. 
Benjamin Pryce, esq. 

Jan, \5. At Little Faringdon-house, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 84, William Vizard, esq. The 
deceased gentleman was associated with Lords 
Brougham and Denman as attorney for the 
defence on the trial of the late Queen Carv line. 

At Great King-street, Edinburgh, Archibald 
Campbell Moncrieff, esq., second son of the late 
Capt. Moncrieff, of Culfargie. 

In Onslow-sq., aged 86, Gen. R. S. Brough, 
Royal Artillery, sixty-five years in the service 
on full-pay. 

Aged 73, Mary Theresa, wife of Wm. Andrews, 
esq., of Salisbury. 

William Ross, esq., of Greenside, Fifeshire. 

Jan. 16. At Odiham, Hants, aged 88, Mrs. 
Jane Brooks, widow of Capt. James Brooks, of 
the Plymouth Division vf Royal Marines. 

At B: scot-hall, Staffordshire, the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Emma, second dau. of Wm. 
Wise, esq., solicitor, formerly of Rugby. 

At Brunswick-cottage, Leeds, aged 94, Wm. 
Osborn, esq. 

At his residence, the Grove, Hammersmith, 
Joseph Starkey, esq., of Conduit-st., and late of 
Bond-street. 

At Exeter, aged 54, Eleanor Ann Frizell, dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Frazer Frizell, of 
lifracombe. 

Jan. 17. At Southampton, George Mills, esq., 
of Sussex-place. 

At St. Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, Jane, wife 
of Astley Holt, M.D., late of Enfield, Middle- 
sex, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Heathcote, of Chesterfield. 

At Stockton, aged 92, Jane Maria, relict of 
William Wilson, esq., Major of the Stockton 
Volunteers, Norton. 

At Portsmouth, Wm Taylor Cathcart, esq., 
Lieut. R.A. 

At his seat, Blackmore-park, Worcestershire, 
aged 68, Thomas Charles Hornyoli, esq. 

Suddenly, at the house of her son, Bluckheath- 
terr., Blackheath, aged 71, Sophia Anne, wife of 
of Capt. Geo. Guy Burton, R.N. 

Jan. 18. At Albury, Surrey, aged 77, Capt. 
John Barclay, R.N. 

At Gibraltar, aged 20, Ensign William Lowe 
Butler, of H.M.’s 6th Regt. of Foot. 

At his residence, Cotterstock, Northampton- 
shire, aged 73, Joseph Chapman, esq. 

At Florence, Mrs. Jane Kobiglio, only dau. of 
the late Francis Andcrson, esq., of Stoneluil, 
Inveresk, N.B. 

At Upper Portland-place, Wandsworth-road, 
aged 75, Miss Susanna Prowett. 

Jan.19. At the Priory, Monk Sherborne, 
Hants, aged 67, Maria Ethelreda, wife of Jobn 
Green Bishop, esq., M.D. 

At his residence, Crockherbtown, Cardiff, aged 
74, Charles Vachell, esq. 
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At Paris, Mary Ann, widow of Capt. Gervase 
Tinley. 

Wilfred Francis, the infant son of the Hon. 
Frederick Petre, of Howe Hatch, Essex. 

At Witham, aged 53, Edward Wilson Banks, 
esq., solicitor, youngest son of the late Rev. J. 
8. Banks, Vicar of Hemingsford Grey. 

At Givon’s-grove, near Leatherhead, aged 81, 
Richard Boulton, esq. 

At Keynsham-pl., Cheltenham, aged 83, Geo. 
Schonswar, esq 

At Glocester-terr., Hyde-park, aged 24, Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth, wife of Andrew Richard Clarke, 
esq., of the Powe, Keswick, Cumberland, and 
eldest dau. of George May, esq., of Glocester- 
gardens, 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, Caroline, dau. of the 
late Hugh Bell, esq., of London. 

At Charleville - forest, Tullamore, aged 37, 
Charles Wm. George, third Ear! of Charleville. 
The deceased, Charles William George Bury, was 
third earl in the peerage of Ireland ; born on 
8th March, 1822; succeeded his father, 14th of 
July, 1851; merried 7th March, 1850, Arabella 
Louisa (who died in. 1857), youngest dau. of the 
late H. Case, esq., of Shenstone-moss, Stafford- 
shire, and has issue—ist, Lady Catherine Beau- 
jolois Arabella; 2nd, (heir) Chas. Wm. Francis, 

orn 16th May, 1852; 3rd, Lady Harriet Ade- 
laide; 4th, Hon. John William; fifth, a dau. 
His lordship was attacked with inflammation 
about the 18th December, and was dangerously 
ill for some days; he however rallied, but was 
never perfectly restored to health. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant, and formerly 
served in the 43rd Regt. 

Jan.2%0, At Northwick-park, near Morton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, aged 89, Lord North- 
wick. His Lordship is known as a liberal sup- 
porter of the fine arts, his gallery at Tiirlestaine, 
Cheltenham, being celebrated over the world. 
He was born February 16, 1770. His father, 
John, the first lord, was born July 12, 1738, and 
died October 20, 1800, having married Rebecca, 
dau. of Humphrey Bowles, esq., of Wanstead, 
by whom he had the late baron and one other 
son and three daughters. The son (the Hon. and 
Rev. George Rushout) had six children, one of 
whom, the Hon. George Rushout, late M.P. for 
East Worcestershire, succeeds to the title. 

At Exton-pk., Rutland, the seat of his brother, 
the Earl of Gainsborough, suddenly, aged 69, 
the Hon. Wm. Middleton Noel, of Clanna Falls, 
Gloucestershire. 

At her residence, Highbeech, Essex, Mary 
Dowager Lady Cockburn, widow of the late Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Cockburn, bart., G.C.B., of Langton. 

At Cork-st., Burlington-gardens, aged 76, 
Henry Alexander, esq., surgeon-oculist to her 
Majesty. 

At Winsham, 
Trenchard, esq. 

In Portland-pl., John Hill, esq., brother-in- 
law of Sir James Duke, bart., M.P. 

At Blackheath, Kent, R. Augustus Crosse, esq. 

At Queen-st., Mayfair, aged 38, Mrs. R. Tem- 
ple Frere. 

At Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, Dorothea, second 
dau. of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Barrie, 
K.C.B., of Swarthdale, Lancashire. R.1.P. 

At Gloucester - terrace, Campden - hill, John 
Bell, esq., late of Oporto. 

At Hillingdon, aged 72, Francis Peter Werry, 
esq., of Herschels, Slough. 

_At Notting-hill, Georgina Trevor Rodney Gar- 
diner, relict of the Rev. Frederick Gardiner, of 
Coombe Hay, near Bath. 

At Gower-st., Bedford-sq., Agnes Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Richard Hodgson, 
A.M., Incumbent of Hutton Roof, Westmore- 
land, and formerly of King’s College, London. 

At Florence, Maria, wife of Rd. Jaffray, esq. 

At Broughton-pl., Edinburgh, Sir Alexander 
Livingstone, bart., of Bedlormie. 
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At St. Helier's, Jersey, aged 30, Arthur Scatliff, 
M.D., late of Angell-road, Brixton. 

Jan, 21. At the residence of her father, Benj. 
Greene, esq., Russell-sq., aged 45, Elizabeth, 
wife of Joseph Burrell, esq., of Wimbledon, and 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

At North-hill, Colchester, aged 85, Richard 
Harding Holdich, esq., formerly of Little Wal- 
tham, Essex. 

At her residence in the Close, Salisbury, aged 
80, Miss Charlotte Wyndham, sister of the late 
William Wyndham, esq. 

At Royston, Cambridgeshire, aged 65, William 
Nunn, esq. 

At her residence, Eccles-st., Dublin, aged 94, 
Anna, relict of William John Darby, formerly 
Lieut.-Col. of H.M.’s 44th Regt., and late of 
Green-park-buildings, Bath. 

At Brandon-lodge, Leamington, aged 76, Hen. 
Dixon, esq., late of Whittington-hall. 

At his residence, Bromsash, near Ross, Here- 
fordshire, aged 71, Edward Prichard, esq. 

In Cambridge -terrace, Hyde-park, Janet, 
widow of Sir Claudius S. Hunter, bart., of Mor- 
timer-hill, Reading. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth Anne, wife of the Rev. John 
J. T. Monson, Rector of Bedale. 

At Plymouth, Mary Brougham, wife of Richd. 
Freeman, M.D. 

At Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire, aged 72, 
Hannah, wife of W. Tothill, esq. 

At Belgreen, Edinburgh, W. W. G. Hessing, 
esq., second son of the late Col. G. W. Hessing. 

Mary Anne, wife of Cheselden Henson, esq., 
of Lansdown-pl., Cheltenham, and formerly of 
Bainton-house, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 36, Edward Cruttall Pierce, of Hastings. 

Aged 88, Thomas Williams, esq., of Perry, 
Hartlebury, Worcestershire. 

Jan. 22. At Rivers-st., Bath, aged 86, Amicia, 
eldest. dau. of George and Amicia Heming, of 
Weddington, near Nuncaton, Warwickshire, and 
relict of Hugh, eldest brother of the sixteenth 
Baron Somerville. 

At her residence, Coley-hill, Reading, aged 85, 
Elizabeth, relict of W. S. Large, esq., of Og- 
bourne St. Andrew. 

At Hillside, Fifeshire, Alexander Colville, esq. 

At Rome, aged 68, William Beckford, esq., of 
Ruxley-lodge, near Esher, Surrey. 

Aged 21, Maria Louisa Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Edward Phillips, esq., F.S.A., of 
Coventry. 

Sucdenly, at-his residence, Alfred-place West, 
Thurloe-sq , Brompton, aged 69, John Mark, esq. 

At Gyomro, Hungary, aged 28, James Filkes 
Hooper, third son of the late Rev. John Hooper, 
Rector of Albury, Surrey. 

At Tay-sq., Dundee, Ann, only surviving dau. 
of the late David Ogilvy, esq., R.N. 

Aged 57, J. Craven, esq., of Halifax, Yorksh. 

Aged 36, Dr. Hugh Noble, of Barnard Castle, 
son of the late Mr. James Noble, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the Edinburgh Naval and 
Military Academy. 

Jan. 23. At Mount Albion, Ramsgate, aged 
68, John Oakley Burgess, for many years a ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

Aged 30, Frances, wife of Henry Edmons 
Norris, esq., of Charmouth, Dorset. 

At Castle Kelly, co. Galway, Elizabeth Diana, 
wife of Denis Kelly, esq., and dau. of the late 
John Cutor, esq., of Beckenham-place, Kent. 

At Upper Merrion-st., Dublin, aged 69, Dora, 
eldest dau. of the late John Cassidy, esq., of 
Monasterevan, co. Kildare, and relict of William 
Lewis, esq., of Harlech, co. Dublin. 

At Old-hall, South Shields, aged 106, Mrs. Jean 
Robertson. 

At Walmer, aged 73, Mary Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. Ralph Price, late of the Rectory-house, 
Lyminge. i 

At Coltishall by Norwich, aged 73, Jane, widow 
of Walford Taylor, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the late Wm. Palgrave, esq., both of Colvishall. 
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At her residence, Margaretta-terrace, Chelsea, 
aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of Richard Gigner, of 
Feltham-hill, Middlesex. 

In London, aged 58, Elizabeth Ann, wife of Dr. 
Tabois, since many years a resident at Dieppe, 
France. 

At Upper Clapton, Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late John Thomas, of G.bberidge-house, near 
Ludlow, Salop. 

Aged 81, Stephen Richards, esq., of Tavistock- 
8q., late one of the Masters in her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer. 

At Great Portland-st., aged 76, Mary Mabella 
Skelton. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 79, Helen, 
widow of John Donaldson, esq., of the firm of 
Courage and Donaldson, Hors!ydown. 

Jan. 24. At Chuten Glen, Christchurch, Hants, 
Charlotte, wife of A'exander Elphinston, esq. 

At Herne Bay, Kent, of disease of the heart, 
Frances, widow of Capt. E. Forlow Scott, R.N. 

At the residence of her son-in- aw, Mr. John 
Waters, Canal, Sulisbury, aged 69, Jane, widow 
of Henry Hemsley, esq., of Vincent-sq., West- 
minster. 

At Albion-villas, Islington, Margaret, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Michael Quin, R.N. 

Aged 15, Alice Hester, dau. of the Rev. J. C. 
Matchett, Minor Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 

At the residence of her mother, Mrs. Elliott, 
Towcester, Northamptonshire, Frances, wife of 
D. A. Cobbett, esq., of Leytonstone, Essex. 

At Steuart-hall, Stirling, Mrs. Steuart. 

At Torrington-sq., aged 66, Mary Berkeley 
Atterbury, relict of the late Robert Herring 
Farmar, esq., of H.M.’s 77th Regt. 

At Landsdown-terrace, Cheltenham, aged 52, 
Caroline Catharine Eleanora, widow of J. D. 
Gleig, esq., of the Madras Civil Service. 

At Luton, aged 67, John Waller, esq. 

At Cottesmore Rectory, Rutland, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stuart. 

Jan. 25. At Newton of Abbotshall, Alexander 
William Aytoun, esq 

At Liverpool, Mr. Bazil Baker, comedian. The 
deceased was for many years attached to the 
Liverpool dramatic company, and was deservedly 
esteemed as an actor of rare merit and a man of 
unblemished moral rectitude. In the provinces he 
was an especial favourite, and for several seasons 
at Madame Vestris’s theatre in London he fully 
realised the warm eulogiums of the habitués of 
that theatre. For the last few year, however, he 
had confined himself to the Liverpool theatre, 
where he was a very great favourite, beloved by 
members of his profession and respected by all the 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He 
was seized on Saturday, Jan. 15, with rheumatic 
fever, and although he went through the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Rubin,” in the farce of the ‘* Wa- 
terman,” with his accustomed ability on the 
evening of that day, he never rallied. He has 
left a widow and s veral children. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth Anne Adelaide, second 
dau. of George Burdon, esq., of Hgddon-house, 
Northumberland, 

At Charlotte-st., Leith, Mary, widow of Alex- 
ig Struthers, esq., of Brucefield, Dunferm- 
ine. 

At the Vicarage, Ellington, near Kimbolton, 
aced 33, Elizabeth Mayhew, wife of the Rev. 
James Potter. 

At Bonn, Prussia, John Bampfyide Daniel, 
esq., M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, formerly of Bath. 

At Gloucester, Sarah, widow of Wm. Young, 
esq., of Theydon Bois, Essex. 

At Wardley, near Uppingham, near Rutland, 
aged 60, John Walker, esq. 

At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 37, 
Emily, wife of Col. Lefroy, R.A., eldest dau. of 
Chief Justice Sir John Beverley Robinson, bart., 
C.B., of Upper Canada. 

Jan. 26. At Leamington, aged 82, Charlotte, 
widuw of John Denison, esq., of Ossington, 
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Notts, and mother of the Speaker, the late 
Bishop of 8 .lisbury, the Governor-Gen. of Aus- 
tralia, &e. 

Suddenly, at his residence in Landewednack, 
Cornwall, aged 62, Lieut. John Clifford. 

At Fan-house, Wivelsfield, aged 70, Thomas 
Jones Bellamy, esq., for many years an active 
magistrate for the county of Sussex. 

At Weymouth, aged 73, Mrs. Harriet Janvrin, 
widow of the late Capt. Rd. Gaire Janvrin, K.N. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 70, Rebecca, 
widow of Roger Robert Tichbourne, esq., young- 
est son of the late Sir Henry Tichbourne, bart. 

At Wimpole-st., aged 64, Lydia, wife of Dr. 
Mayo, President of the Royal College of Thy- 
sicians. 

At Cromer, aged 50, Emily Eliza Rogers, widow 
of Michael Edward Rozers, esq., and dau. of 
the late Sir James Blake, bart., of Langham, 
Suffolk. 

At the North-gate barracks, Canterbury, Mary 
Anne, wife of Henry Shirley, esq., Surgeon on 
the Cavalry Staff. 

Jan, 27. At Coleford, Gloucestershire, aged 
84, Thomas James, esq. 

At his residence, Broad-lane, Nantwich, aged 
45, James Franklin Bayley, esq., eldest son 
of the late Capt. Bayley, of Willaston-hall, 
Cheshire. 

Aged 65, William Cooper, esq., of Hoe-bridge- 
place, Woking, Surrey, and formerly of York. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 78, Frances, dau. of the 
late Sir Nathaniel Conant, of Portlaned-pl. 

At Dublin, the Dowager Lady Burke, widow of 
Col. Sir John Burke, bart., and dau. of the late 
Right Hon Sir John Caleraft. 

At Broadtown Parsonage, Wilts, the re- 
sidence of her eldest surviving son, aged 73, 
Sarah, widow of John Morrison, esq., formerly 
of Lloya’s. 

At Mistley, aged 100, Hannah, widow of Mr. 
James Cant, of Manningtree. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 85, John 
Dalton, esq. 

At Beccles, Lorina Carthew, wife of the Rev. 
A. O. Hartley. 

At Higher Bentcliffe, Eccles, Lancashire, aged 
86, John Gibson Whitaker, esq., late of the 8th 
Tlussars. 

Aged 68, Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. Fussell, 
Vicar of Doulting, Somerset. 

At Pitcaple-castle, Hugh Lumsden, esq., of 
Piteaple, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Serjeant Payne held an inquest at Bethlem 
Hospital, on the body of Thomas Clark, aged 82. 
Mr. Hood, medical officer of Bethiem Hospital, 
deposed that the deceased, in the year 1852, was 
brought in under a warrant of removal from the 
Queen’s Prison, where he had been confined for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery for the space 
of 35 years. In 1852 his mind was in a very bad 
state, but he :ecovered, and was again conveyed 
to prison in 1856, and continued there until 1858, 
but was brought back, and did not leave up to 
tive time of his death. He understood that about 
40 years since the deceased was left residuary 
legaice in conjunction with his brother, the per- 
son who made the will being a gentleman named 
Daw. After enjoying the fortune for two or 
three years, the heir-at-law turned up, and resti- 
tution was sought; but as the sum was £30,000, 
the brother left England and died abroad, but 
the deceased, being a man of the strictest honour, 
remained to face the matter out, and was, after 
certain law proceedings, during which he refused 
to plead, committed to the Queen’s Bench, where 
he passed the last years of his life. During ‘hat 
time he really held possession of the fortune, but 
could not touchit. As time passed by, it accu- 
mulated to no less than £80,000 in cash, and an 
income of £3,000 a-year. While in the Asylum 
in 1856 he wrote a book, (which witness pro- 
duced,) conta ning the whole of the law proceed- 
ings in which he had been engaged, shewing 
that not only was he entitled to the vast pos 
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sessions which he claimed, but also that he 
was a man of the highest talent. He considered 
that his being kept in confinement fur so long 
a period had a great effect on his mind, and 
being taken back to prison on leaving the 
asylum caused a relapse. There appeared no 
doubt that a relative of the deceased would ulti- 
mately obtain the property.—The jury returned 
a verdict of ‘* Natural death.” 

Jan. 28. At his residence, Terrick-hall, near 
Whitchurch, Salop, aged 65, William Halsted 
Poole, esq., Capt. half-pay Royal Artillery, a 
magistrate for Shropshire and Cheshire, and a 
deputy-lieut. for the former county. 

At Lydd, at the residence of her son, Mr. E. A. 
Nowers, Elizabeth Reaks, widow of ‘Thomas 
Nowers, esq., formerly of Pluckley, Kent, and of 
Merston, Mortain, Bedfordshire. 

At St. John’s-lodge, Cambridge, Annie, infant 
dau. of the Rev. W. H. Bateson, D.D., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

At Newport, Monmouthshire, aged 28, Capt. 
Henry J. Palmer, 2nd Battalion 21st Fusiliers. 

At her residence, Topsham-road, Mrs. Fer- 
nandez, relict of Francis Andrea Fernandez, esq., 
of Corunna. 

At Brussels, Capt. Joseph Neill, R.N., son of 
the late Thomas Neill, esq., Turnham-green, 

At Nash-house, Lindfield, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Thomas Compton, esq. 

At her resilence, West Cliff, Teignmouth, aged 
71, Elizabeth Bridget, sister of John Mirth 
Woollcombe, esq., of Ashbury. 

At Bloomsbury-sq., aged 86, William Harris, 
esq., for many years of High Holborn. 

At his residence, Old Steine, Brighton, aged 
59, John George De Michele, esq. 

At Kildare-gardens, aged 34, Lucy Anne 
Hannen, second dau. of the late James Hannen, 
esq., formerly of Kingswood-lodze, Dulwich. 

At the residence of his sister-in-law, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 74, William Kelk, esq. 

Of bronchitis, aged 58, John Pittway, esq., late 
of Little Monkhams, Woodford. 

Jan. 29. At the Rectory, Charlwood, Surrey, 
aged 45, Mary Juliana, wife of the Rev. I’. Burn- 
ingham. 

At Pulteney-st., Bath, aged 24, Emily Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Cyrus Morrall, Vicar of 
Northleigh, Oxon. 

At Exeter, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife of Col. 
Ord, Broomhills-house, Honiton, Devon. 

At the residence of his father, St. Edward’s-sq., 
Romford, Essex, aged 25, Gevrge Savill Willson, 
esq., late 44th Regt., only son of Col. Wilison, 
C.B., late Grenadier Guards. 

At Weston-house, near ‘lotness, aged 76, Geo. 
Farwell, esq. 

Aged 80, Catharine, wife of William Browne, 
esq., of Tallantire-iall, near Cockermouth. 

At the Hotel de Londres, Paris, Mary, widow 
of Frederick Orme Villebois, esq., of Benham- 
park, Newbury, Berks. 

At her residence, Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 71, 
Mrs. Mary Bettans. 

At his resiience in Holford-sq., Pentonville, 
aged 72, Peter Williams, esq. 

Suddenly, at Mornington-crescent, Regent’s- 
park, Mary Ann, wife of Thomas Henry Dixon, 
of New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn, solicitor. 

At his residence, Nelson-lodge, Trafalgar-sq., 
Chelsea, aged 60, John Fielder, esq. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 24, George, second 
son of the late William Rand, esq., of Layham. 

At Woolston-lawn, near Southampton, Mary 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Wood- 
cock, D.D., Rector of Michelmersh, Hants, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Jan. 30. At Exmvouth, aged 69, Charlotte 
Sophia, third and last surviving dau. of the late 
John Daubeney, esq., of Berkeley-sq., Bristol, 
and sister of the late Lieut.-Gen. Heary Dau- 
beney, K.HI., Col. of the 80th Foot. 

Aged 30. At Rolleston-ha!l, near Billesdon, 
Leicestershire, aged 29, Edward Harry Tuomas, 
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esq, Capt. in the Leicestershite Militia, the 
only chi'd of the late Rev. Edward Thomas. 

At South Parade, Trafalgar-sq., Brompton, 
aged 81, Mrs. Elizabeth Darby, relict of Elias 
Darby, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Pownall, esq , solicitor. 

At Mile-end, of phthisis, aged 61, Lieut. E. H. 
Steed, of the late 25th Light Dragoons. 

At his residence, Ida-cottage, Undercliff, Niton, 
Isle of Wight, aged 77, John Wilson, esq. 

At Templeton-house, Roehampton, the resi- 
dence of his son-in-!aw, aged 80, W. A. Ohmann, 


esq. 

At Buleote, Notts, aged 78, Gill Wilson, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Torquay, Devon, of consumption, 
Helen Marian, fourth dau. of Sir John F. Davis, 
bart., K.C.B., of Hollywood, Gloucestershire. 

The Lady Frances Hotham, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Stradbroke, and widow of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Azed 61, Mary, wife of Wm. Stothert, esq., 
Great Stanhope-str: et 

At Cheltenham, Isabella Mary, widow of John 
William Freese, esq., Col. Commandant of the 
Madras Artillery. 

In Bryanston-sq., Henrietta Susanna, eldest 
surviving dau. of the Rev. Henry Fly, D.D., late 
Vicar of Willesden, Sub-dean of St. Paul's, and 
Chaplain to the Royal household, St. James’s 
Palace. 

At Bristol, aged 90, John Reynolds, esq. 

At Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 68, David 
Innes Noad, esq. 

At his residence, Park-crescent, Portland-pl., 
aged 81, Samuel Cowley, esq. 

Of scarlet fever, aged 34, Alice, wife of William 
Mitchell, esq., of Craigieith-house, E inburgh, 
fourth diu. of the Rev. John Gould, B.D., rector 
ot Beaconsfield, Bucks; and on the 22nd., of the 
same disease, their eldest dau. Mary, aged 44 
years, 

At Slough, aged 79, Alexander Seott, M.D., son 
of _ Rev. James Scott, late minister of Gartly, 
N.B. 

Mr. Meggs, late surveyor of ,the metro- 
politan district of Shoreditch, who committed 
suicide by drowing himself, 

Lately. The Hon. Edward Handcock, young- 
est son of Lord Castlemaine. While tiger-hunt- 
ing in India, the enraged animal, it appears, 
attacked him, and inflicted such bodily injuries 
that he lived but for an hour after his release 
from her fangs. Captain Handcock was but 24 
ycars of age, had served with distinction with 
his regiment, the 44th, throughout the Crimean 
campaign, and hai represented Athlone, his na- 
tive town, in Parliament, during the session of 
1856. At the time of his death he was attached 
to the staff of Lord Harris, Governor of Madras. 

After a very brief illness, Mr. Frederick Town 
Fowler, the manager of the ‘“*‘ Morning Herald” 
and ‘*Stan‘ard’? newspapers. Mr. Fowler has 
been for many years extensively known in con- 
nection with London and provincial journalism, 
having till within the last year or two actively 
followed the profession of reporter. 

At Easton Grey, aged 92, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 
dau. of the late Richard Chandler, esq., of Con- 
stitution-house, Gloucester, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Richard Powell Cnandler, esq. 

Feb.1. At Shaw-hill, Ellen Wyndham, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Heathcote, 
having survived her father only nine days. 

At the Rectory, Kenn, aged 27, Sarah Con- 
stance, wife of the Rev. Reginald Porter. 

Aged 15, Maude Edgecumbe, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. J. H. Cartwright. 

At Belgrave-sq., London, aged 15 months, 
Evelyn Margaret, infant dau. of Sir Michael and 
Lady Octavia Stewart. 

At the residence of her mother, Selby-lodge, 
Brighton, aged 43, Anna Maria, widow of 
Thomas Fletcher Robinson, esq., of Tokenhouse- 
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yard and Endsleigh-street, and second dau of 
the late John Fassett Burnett, esq., of May-pl., 
Crayford. 

At Barton-end, Horsley, Gloucestershire, aged 
75, Henry Wood, esq. 

Aged 65, Ann Phillis, wife of William Hutch- 
inson, esq., of Grange- road, Canonbury, London. 

At Beechwood, near Edinburgh, ‘Alexander 
Blair, esq., ‘Treasurer of the Bank of Scotlund. 

Of scarlet fever, aged 11, Fanny Jane, third 
dau. of T. W. Bradley, esq., of Beckenham. 

Aged 30, Pamela Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Stanford, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s, 
Dublin, second dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
Guy Campbell, bart., C.B. 

At Murraygate, Dundee. Elizabeth Matthew- 
son, wife of Cupt. J. S. Beckwith. 

Aged 71, Thomas Sturgis, esq., of } 
Manchester-sq. » surgeon. 

Feb. 2. Of sronchitis, at Winterborne Monk- 
ton, the residence of his son-in-law, John Bryant 
Phelps, aged 69, Philip Pester, esq. 

Aged 11, Victoria Alexandrina, dau. of Lord 
Alfred Paget. 

At Roehampton-place, Surrey, Henry, third 
son of Hamilton H. Fulton, esq. 

At Cranbrook, Eliza, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Greenall, formerly Master 
of the Grammar-school, Cranbrook, and Vicar 
of Bethersden. 

At the Louvre Hotel, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Chas. 
Baird Handyside, esq., M.D., late of H.E.1.C.S. 

At Castle Hedingham, aged 100, John Mayall 
Cooper. 

At his residence at Wellingborough, aged 77, 
Richard Maxey, esq. 

At Wakefield, Wm. Thomas, esq., M.D., for- 
merly Surge: n of the 67th Regt. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Voase, of Anlaby-house, near 
Hull, relict of Wm. Voase, esq., of that place. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Charles Annes‘ey, 
esq., M.D., late Surgeon Royal Scots Greys. 

At his residence, Francis-terr., Kentish-town, 
aged 71, Thos. Nash, esq., late of the Admiralty. 

At his residence, Upper Baggott-st., Dublin, 
aged 38, Falkiner M. Hewson, esq. 

Feb. 3. At his residence, York-sq., Stepney, 
aged 40, Augustus Bozon Collett, esq., comman- 
der of the ship ‘* Albemar‘e.” 

At Brussels, Sir Chaloner Ogle, bart. He is 
succeeded in his title by his eldest son, Majendie, 
who is in his 16th year. 

Lieut.-Col. John Lewis Black, late of the 53rd 
Regt. of Foot. This gallant officer entered the 
army April 22, 1813, and became lieutenant 
March 10, 1814. He served in the Peninsular 
campaign of 1815, including the battles of Quatre 
Bras and Wa’erloo, at which last he was s ightly 
wounded. He served also in the campaign on 
the Sutlej, and for which he received a medal, 
also in the battles of Buddiwal, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon. He became captain June 16, 1825; 
oy June 28, 1838; and lieut -colonel Nov. 11, 

ol. 

At Beauchamp-lodge, Leamington, aged 73, 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry Tufnell Roberts, C.B. 

At Brighton, suddenly, aged 67, Eliza, young- 
est dau. of the late Theophilus Christian Black- 
enhagen, esq. 

At Vienna, John, second son of the late Thos. 
Livesey, esq., of Springfield-house, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, the Grange, Southport, aged 
43, George Robertson, esq. 

At his residence, the C oft, Bridgnorth, Salop, 
aged 63, Capt. Joseph Maynard, R.N. 

At Haworth-hi ull, near Rotherham, Mary, wife 
of John Waring, esq. 

At Tiverton, aged 46, Mary Anna, dau. of the 
late Ms ajor-Gen. R. B. Fearon, C.B. 

At Ciaeltenham, Major Ellis, formerly of the 
18th Hussars. 

At Twickenham, aged 58, William G‘llam 
Saunders White, esq., eldest son of the late Rev. 
Samurl White, D.D., Restor of Hampstead, Mid- 
diesex, and Brigl.twell, Oxon. 


North-st., 
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At Shandwick-p’., Edinburgh, William Scott 
Henderson, esq., Writer to the Signet. 

At Kemerton-court, Gloucestershire, aged 39, 
Maria, wife of John Hopton, esq. 

Mrs. Garrick, of Upper George-st., Portman- 
square, relict of Nathan Egerton Garrick, esq. 

eb. 4. At Chetnole, Dorset, aged 69, Major 
James Chadwick, late 79th Regt. 

At Grove-hill, Falmouth, aged 76, Lucy, relict 
of George Croker Fox, esq. 

At St. Austie, aged ig Caroline Handley, wife 
of John Way, esq., 

At Trinity, near Edinburgh, Anne, relict of 
Major Archd. Oliver, H.E.I.C.S., of Lintalee, 
Jedburgh, N.B. 

At Canterbury, aged 25, Elizabeth, wife of 
Herbert Tritton Sankey, solicitor. 

Isabel, wife of the Rev. Roper Trevor Tyler, 
Rector of Llantrithyd, Glamorganshire. 

At Brixton, Surrey, Sarah, relict of W. S. 
Stanhope, esq., of Eccleshill hall, Yorkshire. 

At the Royal Artillery Hospital, Woolwich, 
aged 46, Thoma: Lightfoot, M.D., L.R.C.S., and 
L.S.A., formerly of Weekday -cross, Notting- 
ham. 

At his residence, Gloucester-pl., 
Thomas Stackhouse Burton, esq. 

At Hollinwood, Oldham, aged 67, Sarah, widow 
of J. Worthington, esq. 

At Lan -downe-villas, Brompton, Harriot, 
widow of William Winstanley, esq., of the Audit- 
office, Somerset House, and Gilston-road. 

At Kensington-pk.-ter., Notting-hill, aged 78, 
J. Fry Reeves, esq., late of Taunton, Somerset. 

At York-ter., Cheltenham, Anne Penelope, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Parr, Rector of West- 
bury, Salop. 

At Tenby, of scarlet fever, Georgiana Sarah, 
widow of L Baugh Allen, and dau. of the late 
Charles N. and Lady Sarah Bayly. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, suddenly, aged 53, Henry 
Edmund Carrington, esq., proprietor of the 
*‘ Bath Chronicle.”” He had been in unusually 
good health for some time previously, but on 
Saturday morning, when he arrived at his office, 
he felt unwell, and resolved to go home. Before 
leaving he made to one of the clerks the singular 
observ ‘ation that “he carried his life in his 
hand;” and on his way homeward, talking to a 
friend of a gentleman recently “deceased, he 
remarked that he was surprised how any 
man possessing religion could go to bed or 
rise from it without the constant thought that 
he must die Violent pain seized him immedi- 
ately on his entering the house, and in five 
minutes he fell to the floor dead from disease of 
the heart, a complaint under which no one sup- 
posed him to labour. He has left a widow and 
nine children, the youngest but a fortnight old: 
they are handsomely provided for from the fruits 
of his industry. Mr. Carrington was the eldest 
son of the poet, and inherited a love of literature. 
His only important work was the well-known 
** Guide to Plymouth ;” but he adopted the pro- 
fession of a journalist early in life, and exercised 
it with capacity ani success. He was first con- 
nected with the ‘“‘ Plymouth Journal,” on which 
he made his debst as a reporter, and was on its 
editorial staff for two years. From this paper he 
joined Mr. Soper on the *‘ Devonport Telegraph.” 
Next he went to the ‘* Sherborne Murcury,” then 
the ‘* Western Luminary,” and lastly, the “ Bath 
Chronicle,’’ which he had edited for sone years, 
and was also its proprietor. Every one who has 
had the pleasure of the slightest acquaintance 
with the late Mr. Carrington will regret his loss. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Atkinson, of Barrowby-hall, 
Yorkshire, relict of B. Atkinson, esq., of Man- 
ston-lodge. 

At Dorchester, aged 76, Emilia, widow of 
Hastings Nathaniel Middleton, esq., of Charles- 
st., St. James's, and Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

Olympia, widow of Richard Hanbury, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Peter Wright, 
esq., Hattield-Priory, Essex. 


Portman-sq., 
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Suddenly, aged 61, Robert Henry Anderson, 
esq., of York, solicitor. 

At St. James’s-pl., Upper Grange-road, aged 
70, Mary, relict of James Matthews Lamb, for- 
merly of Rye, Sussex, and third dau. of the late 
Robert Rich, esq., of Bermondsey. 

Aged 72, John Henry Drolenvaux, esq., of 
Mark-lane, City. 

At Lostwithiel, aged 88, Philippa, relict of W. 
Wade, esq., R.N., and last surviviug dau. of the 
late Capt. Baron, R.N. 

At Aberdeen, aged 76, William Morison, esq., 
formerly of Demerara. 

At Collacott-farm, Wickleigh aged 88, Robert 
Snell, esq. A sister and brother of the deceased 
survive, the former is 92 years of age, and the 
latter 85 years. 

Cuarles Patrick, esq., solicitor, of Chancery- 
lane, and the Archway-road, Highgate. 

At his residence, Charlton-next-Dover, ag: d 
83, Richard Hawes Harman, esq., late of the 
Victuailing-oftice, Somerset House. 

At his residence, Elm-villa, Beaumont, Jersey, 
R. B. Canney, ¢sq. 

At Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq., aged 83, Penelope, 
widow of Charles Downes, esq. 

At Honiton, suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
Samuel Devenish, esq., surgeon, and alderman 
of that borough. 

Feb. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 63, G. Capel, 
esq., fourth son of the late William Capel, esq., 
of Prestbury-house. 

Anne, wife of Ad:niral Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, bart., of Langley-park, Norfolk. 

Aged 39, Laura, wife of the Rev. Coker Beck, 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Foleshill, and dau. of 
the late Henry Cudwallader Adams, esq., of 
Ansty-hall, Warwickshire. 

At his residence, Penley-grove-st., aged 42, W. 
Robinson, esq., of the firm of Newton and Robin- 
son, solicitors, York. 

At the house of her uncle, the Rev. J. W. D. 
Merest, Rector of Wem, Saiop, agid 14, Cathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of the late Henry Pearson, esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law 

At his residence, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
sq., aged 82, ‘Thomas France, esq. 

At Walton-pl., Chelsea, aged 60, Sarah Anne, 
wife of Robert Ellis, esq., of Kuthin, and Glan y 
don, Rhyl, North Wales. 

At Stony-Stratford, Bucks, aged 57, Robert 
Marriott Freeman, esq. 

At Sutton, near Granby, aged 49, Sarah, wife 
of Wm. Gelsthorpe, esq., late of Brii d esmith- 
gate, Nottingham. 

At Great Barton, Mary Anna Charlotte, wife 
of John South Phillips, esq., and dau. of John H. 
Heigham, esq., ot Hunston-hall, Suffolk. 

At Stockwell, Bradninch, aged 17, Emma Jane, 
youngest dau. of D. M. Long, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Henry 
Woodward, Moor-park, aged 78, Esther, relict of 
the late Caleb Lambert, esq., of London. 

At his residence, Wescott, near Dorking, aged 
40, Edward Fisber, esq. 

At Beddington-house, Surrey, Frances, wife of 
Sir Henry Bridges. 

At Cheltenham, aged 52, Caroline, relict of H. 
Mostyn, esq., of Usk, Monmouthshire. 

At his residence, Darlington-place, Bathwick, 
Bath, aged 80, John Pike, esq. 

At Rosherville, near Gravesend, aged 51, Wm. 
Clement, esq., of the Strand. 

At Ecen-grove, Westm»r and, aged 61, Richard 
Tinkler, esq. 

feb.7. At Great Malvern, Capt. W. Harwick, 
half-pay 2nd Foot, late of the 4th and 45th Regts. 
He had received the war-medal and six clasps. 

At Lamorna, Torquay, aged 14, Mary Ann, 
eldost dau. of W. Pingelly, esq. 

_At his residence, Putr.ot-place, Brighton, aged 
8°, Edward Tilbury, esq., and aleo of High-strect, 
St. Maryiebone. 

At Tanygurt, near Denbigh, aged 38. William 
Owen, esq., eldest son of the late Aneurin Owen, 
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esq., and grandson of the late Dr. Owen Pughe. 
He was a man of considerable talent, and ardently 
devoted to Welsh literature. He was much re- 
spected as a magistrate for the county, and also 
for the borough of Denbigh. 

At Dunstable-house, Stratford, aged 85, Mr. 
Henry Clapton, late of Little Dunmow Priory. 

At Laura-place, Lower Clapton, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Joseph Curtis, esq. 

At Llandudno, aged 28, Louisa Lacell, third 
surviving dau. of James Steward, esq., late of 
Hill-house, Bitterne, Southampton. 

Feb. 8. Rear-Admiral Villiers F. Hatton. The 
gallant officer entered the navy in 1799, on board 
the ‘*Sanspareil,”’ 80, flag-ship of Lord Hugh 
Seymour, and served on the West India station ; 
and after serving on the Home and East India 
stations, he returned home, and was appointed 
to the ** Seagull,”’ 16, Capt. Robert Cathcart, on 
the North Sea station. Whilst in that ship, in 
June, 1808, he participated in the heroic action 
of two hours and a-half with the Danish brig 
**Longen” and several large gunboats. After 
the “Seagull”? had lost one-third of the crew, 
killed and wounded, and being reduced almost to 
a sinking state, the ofticers and crew were com- 
pelled to surrender to the enemy. The gallant 
admiral, who in the contest lost an arm, and was 
otherwise dangerously wounded, according to 
O’Byrne, gave his ‘“‘support and encourage- 
ment” up to the last. For the gallantry he dis- 
played on that occasion he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, his commission being ante- 
dated to the date of the action with the enemy. 
Admiral Hatton enjoyed a pension of £300 a-year 
for his wounds. 

Aged 51, Mr. C. Mitchell, of West Brompton, 
and Red Lion-court, Fleet-st., London, author 
of the ‘* Newspaper Press Directory.” He esta- 
blished the newspaper agency business in Red 
Lion-court, and brought it to prosperity by his 
perseverance. 

At Notting-hill, Helen, wife of Dr. Witecombe, 
of H.M.’s Indian forces, and dau. of Major-Gen. 
M. C, Paul, of Harewood-sq. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, aged 61, Geo. Thos. 
Skinner, esq., late of the Stock Exchange. 

At Ashford, Kent, Eliza, wife of J. Drake, esq. 

At Pelham-place, Brompton, John Howison, 
esq., H E I.C.S. 

Aged 29, George Ridge Beadon, esq., only son 
of Major Beadon, retired list R.M. 

Feb. 9. At Fairlawn-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
Lady Sarah Taylor. 

At Winchmore-hill, aged 79, Rebecca, relict of 
the late Robert Blackburn, esq., of Well-hall, 
Eltham, Kent. 

At Lancliffe-hall, near Settle, aged 86, Ann, 
widow of John Swale, esq., formerly of Kendal. 

At Warwick-house, Warwick-road, Maida-hill, 
aged 67, Eliza, widow of Henry Fisher, esq., of 
Leghorn, Tuscany. 

William Griffiths, esq., solicitor, late of Ash- 
burton-cottages, Highgate, and Bucklesbury. 

Aged 65, Sophia, wife of Thos. Higgins Burne, 
esq., of Loynton-hall, Staffordshire. 

At the Paragon, New Kent-rd., aged 56, Ellen, 
wife of Henry Sterry, esq. 

Feb. 10. At his residence, Barnes-pl., Mile-end- 
road, aged 72, Lieut. Archibald Campbell, R.N. 
He enjoyed a pension for wounds received in a 
cutting-out expedition against the Russians, 
where he had his arm shot off, a bayonet thrust 
through his breast, a bayonet wound in his groin, 
and a pistol bullet in his head. Notwithstanding 
these frightful wounds he survived to the above 
age. He was made a lieutenant in 1815. 

At Faton-sq., John Scott, Capt. Scotch Fusilier 
Guards, second sonof Sir William Scott, bart, of 
Ancrum. 

At Culver-hcuse, Payhembury, aged 75, H. C, 
Venn, esq. 

At Ashburton-house, Putney-heath, Sarah 
Helena, widow of Sir Compton Domvile, bart., 
of Santry-house, co. Dublin. 
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At Frognal-hall, Hampstead, Francis Curwen 
Smith, esq. 

At Winchester, Sarah, wife of Frank W. Dundee, 
esq., Paymaster 19th Regt., and second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Williams, Royal Engineers. 

At Westbourne-park, Henry F. Fryer, esq., 
nephew of the late Monsignore Fryer, Chamber- 
lain to his Holiness Gregory XVI. R.1.P. 

At Bushey, Herts, aged 96, William Henry 
Phibbs, esq., youngest son of the late Robt. 
Phibbs, esq., of Sligo. 

At Brighton, at the residence of Sir Thos. Barret 
Lennard, bart., aged 63, Chas. Bindley, esq. 

At Pisa, William, second son of the late John 
Shield, esq., of Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and Broom- 
haugh, Northumberland. 

Feb. 11. At Tamar-terrace, Stoke, Edward 
Collier, esq., Capt. R.N., and Magistsate of the 
bor ugh of Devonpoit. 

At his resid-nce in King-st., Devonport, aged 
42, James Martin Coombs, esq., of the Devon- 
port Bank. 

Louisa Sophia, wife of Beckford Bevan, esq. 

At Sherwell -villa, Hampton-park, Clifton, 
aged 67, William Kogers, esq., and of College- 
piuce, Bristol. 

At his residence, Rue Faubourg St. Honvré, 
Paris, Rear Admirai Courtenay Boyle, 

At Maretield-uouse, Road, aged 80, Thomas 
Pooll, esq. 

At Bariord St. Martin, aged 79, Ann, widow of 
the late Lewen Tugwell, e-q., of Claytield-house, 
Shipton Moyne, Gloucestershire. 

At Emma-place, Stonehouse, aged 69, Major- 
Gen. Richard Carr Molesworth, Royal Artillery. 

At Oak-co:tage, Holloway, aged 55, George 
Allenby Rushworth, esq., solicitor, of Staple-inn, 
Holborn. 

Suddenly, of disease of the heart, Charles 
Andrew Caldwell, esq., of Boveriige-park, Cran- 
bourne, Dorset, and Audley-sq., London. 

In Halliford-st., Islington, aged 82, Charlotte, 
relict of George Lavers, esq., formerly of the 
Bank of Engiand. 

At Ealing, aged 77, Henry Barfoot, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Brighton, the Lady Georgina 
Forbes. Her ladyship was the youngest dau. of 
Wm. 6th Marquess of Lothian, K.T., by Harriet, 
dau. of Henry 3rd duke of Buccleuch, and mar- 
ried, in July, 1849, the Rev. Granville Hamilton 
Forbes, Rector of Broughton, Northants, 

At Buxton Vicarage, Norfolk, aged 78, Lieut.- 
Gen. James Claud Bourchier, K.C., Col. of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards. 

At York, aged 72, Giles Diston Barker, esq., 
youngest son of the late Wm. Diston Barker, esq., 
of Wareham, Dorsetshire, cousin of Sir John 
Barker Miil, bart., of Mottisfont Abbey, Hamp- 
shire, and formerly Capt. in the Royal Dorset 
Militia. 

At Bruton, aged 57, Daniel Ward, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Cadogan-pl., the Hon. Lady Duff, 
widow of Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, 
G.C.H., and mother of the Earl of Fife. 

At the house of her son-in-law, B. A. La 
Fargue, esq., Fillongley, aged 94, Sarah, widow 
of the Kev. John Thickins, Vicar of Exhall and 
Fillongley, Warwickshire. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, Alexander Cowan, 
esq., head of the well-known firm of Cowan and 
Co., paper-makers, and father of Mr. C. Cowan, 
M.?. for Edinburgh, and a numerous family. 
His long and extensive connection in business 
in Edinburgh, his great but unostentatious 
munificence in ecclesiastical and charitable 
affairs, and the prominence of the firm of which 
he was the head, rendered his name very con- 
spicuous in our city, and it was not more conspi- 
cuous than respected.— Scotsman. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 63, Robert Cross 
Denton, esq. 

At Hampstead, Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
John Acton, esq., of Lpswich. 

At her residence, Portland-sq., Bristol, aged 
32, Sarah, relict of the late Henry Vallance, esq. 
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At Edinburgh, William Augustus Wolseley, 
esq., M.D., late Staff-Surgeon of the Turkish 
Contingent. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 70, Ann Hind- 
marsh, sister of Rear-Adm. Sir John Hindmarsh, 

At Tottenham, aged 73, Frances, wife of Geo. 
Chalkiey, esq. 

Anne, wife of W. R. Virgoe, esq., of Amelia- 
pl., Southgate-road, and Weavers’-hall, Basing- 
hall-st., City. 

At Richmond, aged 28, Conrad Geo., youngest 
son of the late Henry John Riicker, esq. 

In Park-street, Bath, aged 77, Eliza, widow 
of Drewry Ottley, President of the Island of 
St. Vincent. 

Feb. 14. At Cleevemont, Cheltenham, aged 72, 
John Garratt, esq., of Bishop’s Court, Gioucester- 
shire. 

At Bath, aged 22, John Wright Phillips, esq., 
eldest son of the late Thomas Bentley Phillips, 
esq., of Beverley, Yorkshire. 

At Sussex-terr., Hyde-park, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Walter Davidson, Bengal Army. 

At Bloomsbury-pl., Brighton, Louisa Carteret, 
widow of John Davidson, esq. 

At his residence, Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq., 
aged 81, Mr. John West. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Ellen Tomkinson, relict 
of Thomas Tomkinson, esq., formerly of Park- 
lane, Stafford. 

Aged 71, Mery Anne, relict of J. C. Prior, esq., 
of Camberwell. 

Aged 28, Charles Molyneaux Seel, esq., D.A., 
Commissary-General. R.I.P. 

At Hanover-ter., Regent’s-park, aged 71, G. 
F. Dickson, esq., of Abbow’s Reading, Lancashire. 

From an accident received at the Nine Elms 
station, aged 36, Mr. Amand Malzy, of the firm 
of Joseph Hodgson and Co., Clement’s-lane, and 
of Loraine-p.ace, Holloway. 

At Slough, near Windsor, aged 72, Ann, relict 
of Robert Mason, esq. 

At Lower Halliford, aged 87, Thomas Steward, 
esq. 

Feb. 15. At Carton, Dublin, the Duchess of 
Leinster. Her grace was the youngest dau. of 
Charles, third Earl of Harrington. 

At her father’s residence, Elmfield, near 
Leic. ster, aged 22, Julia Christiana, wife of 'T. 
Fielding Johnson, of Southfields, Leicester, and 
third dau. of Samuel Stone, esq. 

At Wareham, aged 63, Charlotte, wife of J. 
N. Atkins, esq., of the Dorsetshire Bank, Ware- 
ham. 

At Baberg-hall, Sudbury, Suffolk, Marianna, 
widow of T. M. Rodwell, esq., within eight days 
of his decease. 

Aged 72, Eleazer Booker, esq., of Edmonton. 

Edward Bristowe Baines, esq., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, only son of Benjamin 
Baines, esq., of Loraine-place, Holloway. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 79, Mrs. Dela- 
vaud, relict of George Delavaud, esq., formerly 
of her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Biarritz, Basses Pyrénées, aged 42, Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Smart, esq., of 
Hackney. 

Feb. 16. Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Heward, late of Notting-hill, and Clare, Suffolk. 

At Wellington-ter., Charlton, Dover, aged 86, 
Mr. Henry Wissenden. 

At Boundary-road, St. John’s-wood, Charles 
Foard, esq. 

In Queen-st., Edinburgh, Anna Catherine, wife 
of Patrick Delmahoy, esq., Writer to the Signet. 

In St. Mark’s-place, Anglesea, near Gosport, 
aged 79, Capt. R. Fegan, R.N. 

At Torquay, aged 16, Henry James Hoare, 
esq., of Morden, Surrey. 

Eilen Charlotte, wife of John Dyer, esq., of 
Grove-house, Blackheath-grove. 

At Bath, of bronchitis, aged 71, Eliza, relict of 
Langley Grace, esq., of Louth, Lincolnshire 

At Mudeford, Hants, aged 37, John, youngest 
son of the late John Grove, esq., of Ferne, Wilts. 
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At her residence, Brook-st., Bath, aged 86, 
Harriet Alicia, relict Sir R. Barclay, bart. 

At Drayton-lodge, Bucks, aged 79, William 
Jenner, esq. 

Aged 67, [Thomas Darnbrough, esq., solicitor, 
of Ripon. 

At Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels, aged 65, 
the Hon. William Mackenzie Dawson Damer. 

Feb. 17. At Kensington-pl., aged 69, William 
H. Atkins, esq. 

At Portman-sq., aged 31, the Lady Delamere, 
second dau. of the Earl of Kinnoull. 

At Hardwick-pl . Commercial-road, Catherine, 
widow of the late Capt. Thomas Horn. 

Aged 90, Elizubeta, the wil. of Wiliam Court- 
hope Mabbott, esq , of Southov. r Priory, Lewes. 

At the Pren, near Ruabon, N.W., aged 79, 
Miss Rowland. 

Aged 64, Frances, wife of J. B. Mawby, esq., 
Market Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

At Maulesden, Forfarshire, aged 49, the Hon. 
William Mawie, of Feain. 

At Southampton, aged 73, William Bleaymire, 
es}., formerly of Glasgow. 
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At the Green, Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
aged 46, Jane Eleanor, elder dau. of Robert 
Fenwick, esq. 

Feb. 18. At her residence, Queen’s-parade, 
Bath, Frances Jane, tenth and youngest dau. 
of the late Gen. Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B., of 
Harley-house, Bath. 

At St. John’s, Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 68, 
Louisa Warren, widow of the late F. Apletree, 
of Erdington, Warwickshire. 

At his residence, Besborough-st., Pimlico, aged 
70, John Wood Wilkes, esq. 

At St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, Kent, aged 79, 
Anne, relict of John Sicklemore, esq., of Upnor 
Castle, Kent, formerly of Weatheringsett, Suffolk, 
and dau. of the late Col. Cony, of Walpole-hall, 
Norfolk. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Elizabeth Davy, of Manchester- 
st., Gray’s-inn-road. 

Feb. 19. Aged1l, Edith Serena, youngest dau. 
of Pelham Richardson, esq., of Blackheath-park. 

At Fleming-road, Lorrimore-sq., of consump- 
tion, Matilda Anne, wife of Augustus French. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
41 2 


\ 40 11 | 


Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 

Week ending 

Feb. 19. 


Barley. 
s. d. 
33 (3 


&. 


21 


} 


33 «6 


92 
eae 


Oats. 


Peas. 
&  & 
41 7 


41 5 


Beans. 
& dd. 
40 1 


41 0 


Rye. 
ee & 
31 0 


31 2 


d. 
9 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 1. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 4/.—Straw, 10. 4s. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 4. 10s. to 57. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
2d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 21. 
4d. to 5s. Od. | Beasts..... sabbicgnkéconmoonsionmnecetinid 3,343 
6d. to 5s. 8d. | Sheep ...........06 sisinensaanennente 
8d. to 4s. 2d. | Calves 
BR eer 


ee eee 
Mutton 


Lamb 
COAL-MARKET, FEs. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. 3d. to 15s. 67. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 54s. Petersburgh Y. C., 54s. 3d. 
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From January 24 to February 23, inclusive. 
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Thermometer. 


11 o’clock 
Night 





Barom. 


Weather. 





in. pts. 
29. 66)|fair, cldy. rain) 
29. 86/|do. do. 

29. 74/\do. do. do. 


29; 64/\do. slight rn. 


Thermometer. |Barom. 


+ jad oO 
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we 


Weather. 





eldy.rain,cldy. 
do. const. rn, 
rain 

rn. fr. cldy. rn. 


do. 

do. cloudy 
cldy. rain, do. 
do. do. do. 
do. fair 
fair, rain 
do. cloudy 
cloudy, rain 
do. 

fair, rain 
do. cloudy 


29. 78) do. cloudy 
29. 72\|rain, cloudy 
29. 44/\cloudy rain 
29. 48/lrain, hail,cldy. 
29. 83)/fair 
29. 37)\cloudy, Co. 
29, 98) fair 

. 83)|do. 
29. 51)\cloudy, rain 

. 21 irain, eldy., rn.| 
29. 40)\do. do. } 

. 40\lcldy.rain, cldy.| 


















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Jan. 3 per 
and| Cent. 
oon Consols. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


Ex. Bonds. 
* JA. £1,000. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Bank 
| Stock. 


India 
Stock. 





964 1004 
96% 
964 
964 
964 
964 
953 


226 
227 
228 
229 
228 


222 38 pm. 
39 pm. 


39 pm. 


953 
964 
95% 
95% 
953 


964 
96% 
962 
964 
964 
952 964 
953 | 95% 
953 96 954 
953 | 953 | 964 
954 963 | 96 
95; | 95% | 954 
95 954 954 
953 | 95% 95; 
9534 95% 95¢ 
954 95% 96 
95} 964 964 36 pm. 
953 95} 955 36 pm. 
953 | 953 | 953 ————| a9, |————— 
954 953 953 35 pm. 
953 } 953 954 | #83 pm. 
95¢ | 96 95% | 35 pm. 
954 | 95% | 964 celia 
954 | 96 
954 | 95% | 95% 
954 | 955 | 953 | 
95 | 95%} 952 | 
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22 pm. 
21 pm. |———_. 
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36 pm. 
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18 pm. 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadi.ly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 
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TSE extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 


TWELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily increasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Patentee, Harper TWELVEeTREES, 139, Goswell-street, London, manufacturer of the 
celebrated “ Eggsand Butter Powiler,’’ and ** Brewers’ Yeast,” for economical bread- making. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


“(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Tecth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 
**A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dentai 
advice, and emanating from such quarters may be relied upon.” —Bluckwood’s Ladies’ Maguzine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s cous 
fidence.”—Kent Herald. 
“Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
Teeth.”"—Brighton Herald. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howarp, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square, 





i" ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 

Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Mediwval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 





PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THRE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
Best Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its pri gress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Tniv: r- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SUMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tasies, Brograpuican Novices, Inpicrs, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and cna 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiv.ng writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocket Crassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. cLoint 
HoratTivs . ° ° 
JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS , 
Livius. 4 vols, e 


bo 
oO 


#Escuytus. e 
ARISTOPHANES, 2 vols, e 
ARISTOTELIS ETHICA  . e 
Cz#sar . ° ‘ ° ° 
Cicero DE Orriciis, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA a ° a 
Cornetius Neros ‘ ‘ . 
DemosTHENES DE Corona et Ais- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evripipes. 8 vols. ‘ 
Euripipis Tracapi2 VI. . a 
Heropotus, 2vols. . e ‘ 
Homert Iuras és ° 
OpyssEA . e e ‘ 
©,° A liberal Discount ts allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required, 


SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxroxp Pocket Cuasstcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for tiie use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 

Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 
Asax (including the Text) . ° 
ExvectrRa (ditto) . ° ° 
(Epirus Rex (ditto) ° ° 
- CoLoneus (ditto) ° 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . ° . 
PuiLocTetes (ditto) . . 
TRACHINIZ . . . : : 
*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, | Dewostuenes pe Corona (with Text)2 0 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEScHINEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 
Of ESCHYLUS are already published:— | Virc1t—Groreics (ditto) 
Prometucus Vinctus (with Text) 1 Bucotics (ditto) : 
SepttemM CONTRA TueEBas (ditto) AENEID (ditto) ot as 
PERS (ditto) Horace, Opes anp Epopes (ditto) 


1 
: 1 Opes | 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) P 1 - oe (ditto) é 
CuoerHor2 (ditto) ‘ 1 - EpistLes AND Ars Poetica 
° 1 


EuMENIDEs (ditto) e (ditto) ° ° ° . 
Suppiices (ditto) . ‘ + Horace—The. Notes separately, in One 
*,* The Norss separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Sattust, Jucurtua (ditto) 
Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ———— Catitine (ditto) . 
Hecusa (with Text) . . « 1 0 | CorNetius Neros (ditto) . 
Mepza (ditto) ‘ : P . 1 0 | Puaprus (ditto) . j ‘ 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parwer. 


Lucanus ° 
Lucretius , * 
PuzpDRus _—— 
SALLUSTIUS , e 
SopHocLes ° 
Tacitus. 2 vols. 
Tuucypipes. 2 vols. 
VIRGILIUS ° ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poret& Scenici GRAci e 
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OrestTEs (ditto) 

Puenissé& (dittc) . 

H1pro.ytus (ditto) 

ALcESTIs (ditto) . 

*,* The Notes separately, in One Volume, 
cloth, 3s. 
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